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FOREWORD 


R iis<!ian nineteeíith-century thought was mainly prcoc- 
k^cupied with problems of the phüosophy of history 
whichj indeed, laid the fomidations of our nacional con- 
sdousness. It is no accident that our spiritual interests were 
ccntred upon the disputes of the slavophilcs and westcmers 
about Russia and Europe, the East and West. Chaadayev and 
the slavophilcs had helped to turn Russian speculation to- 
wards these problems, for, to them, the enigma of Russia 
and of her historical destiny was synonymous with that of íhc 
philosophy of history. Thus the elaboración of a religious 
philosophy of history would appear to be tlie spedfic mis- 
sion of Russian phüosophical thought, which has always had 
a prediiection for the eschatological problem and apocalyp- 
ticism. This is what distinguishes it firom Western thought 
and aiso gives it a reHgious charaoter. 

I have personally always been particularly engrossed in 
these problems. The World War and the Russian Revolu- 
tion only served to stimulate my interest and to concéntrate 
my researches pre-eminently in this field. I fmally plamied a 
book treating of the fundamental problems of the philosophy 
of history, and I used this plan as the baás for a series of lee- 
tures dehvered in Moscow at the Liberal Acaderay óf Spiri- 
tual Culture in 1919-1920. These notes are incorporated in 
the present volume. To them I have, however, appendcd an 
article, ‘The Wdl to Life and to Culture’, which I wrote in 
1922 and which constitutes an essential element of my con- 
ception of the philosophy of history. 

NICOLAS BERDYAEV 
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TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 


I n an age oiily comparable with the Hellenistic for its diver- 
sity of opiniori, its easy acceptance of pseudo-faiths and its 
glib rationalistic exposition of the sacred mysteries, it is above 
all.necessary to seek an antidote to the disintegration of the 
human personaHty implied in these processes. The exterior- 
ization of human energies since the Renaissance, the trans- 
formation of the Gothic Cathedral, that dynamic but har- 
monious spiritual edifice, into a superficially expanded realm 
inked by the mechanical necessity of steam-boat, locomo- 
tive and air-plane, has naturally tended to discredit man’s 
deeper, organic aspirations. Henee the complete spiritual 
disorientation of modem life and civilization only too evi- 
dent in die arts and literature, the faithful mirrors of dieir 
time. 

To grasp and oppose the complex phenomenon of social 
and cultural disintegration, we must rely upon the criterion 
of some integral dialectic. The moment has come, indeed, 
when Wf should attempt, on the basis of fundamental prin¬ 
cipies, to intégrate our historicalexpericnce in a Europe which, 
though tom by schism, can still claim to be the descendant of 
Christendom. The elements of such a dialectic are present in 
Spengler. Professor Berd'yaev’s approach, however, is more 
deeply rcligious, and his dialectic is inseparable from a dyn¬ 
amic and integral ínterpretation of Christianity, which, he 
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affirrns, is bascd csscntially upon tlic freedom of good and 
evil, that is, upon an antithcsis giving il a tragic and dynainic 
character absent from the pre-Christian and non-Christian 
worids. This cxplains, too, the interior dialogue underlying 
Western literature from St. Augustine to Dostoievsky, 
Proust, Joyce, and even a section of Soviet writers. 

The Meaning of History, paradoxically cnough, was pro- 
jected and first dclivered as a series of lectures in Soviet 
Russia, from which Professor Berdyaev was iater expelled. 
These lectures are now reproduccd in tlieir original form. 
That explains why certain social phenomena like Fascism are 
not dealt with in greater detail, and why Professor Berdyaev 
stops with Futurism as the latest manifestation of European 
art. This fact, however, in no way detracts from the original 
valué of The Meaning of History, which is essentiaUy an ex- 
position of the general principies of a Christian dialectic. 
Recent history, indeed, has tended to confirm rather than 
disprovc Professor Berdyaev’s prophccies and prognostica- 
tions. In any case, the valué añd possibilities of such a dia¬ 
lectic become increasingly apparent in a world which is 
threatening to revert to a Hobbcsian State of naturc. 

G. R. 



CHAPTER I 


ON THE ESSENCE OF THE HISTORICAL: 
THE MEANING OF TRADITION 

C atastrophic momcnts in world history have always 
proved an incitement to speculation. They have stimu- 
lated attempts to define the historical process and to build up 
this or that philosophy of history. It has been so always. St. 
Augustine’s was the first notable philosophy of history. It was 
worked out during the early Christian period and deter- 
mined to a large extent the eiaboration of future pliilosophies 
of history. Moreover, it coincided with one of the inost 
catastrophic moments of wdírld history—^tJie collapse of the 
ancient World and the fall of Rome. The Book of Daniel re- 
presented the first attempt to establish a philosophy of history 
in the pre-Christian world; and it had Hkewise been exclu- 
sively concerned with the catastrophic events in the desthry 
of the Jewish people. Again, after the great French Revolu- 
tion and^the Napoleonic wars, the human inind tumed to~ 
wards constructive thought in the sphere of the philosophy 
of liistory and sought to grasp and define the historical pro¬ 
cess. Thus the philosophy of history plays an important part 
in the conceptions of J. de Maistre andBonald. 

There can be little doubt, I tliink, tlrat not only Russia but 
Europe and the world as a whole are now entering upon a 
catastrophic period of their devclopment, We are living at a 
B 



time of immense crisis, on the threshold of a new era. The 
vcry structure of historical development has sufíered a pro- 
found change. It is now essentially different froni what it was 
prior to the World War and the Russian and the European 
Revolutions. 

This change can only be regarded as catastrophic. Vol- 
canic sources have opened in die historical substraía. Every- 
thing is tottering, and we have the impression of a particu- 
larly intense and acute movement of historical forces. An 
important result of this has been to sharpen man’s awareness, 
to direct his thought and conscience to the examination and 
revaluation of the fundamental problems and to the elabora- 
tion of a new philosophy of history. We are entering upon 
an era in which man’s consciousness will be more than ever 
concerned with these problems. It is precisely to them that I 
should like to devote my attention. But before venturing to 
deal with the very essence of the fundamental problems of 
the phdosophy of history, or, more exactly, the metaphysics 
of history, I shall have to make a digression on die essential 
nature of the ‘historical’. 

What do we understand by the ‘historical’? To compre- 
hend and define it, one must, to begin with, have experi~ 
enced a certain spiritual dismemberment, In periods when 
the human spirit has been whoUy and organically jtontained 
in some fuHy crystallized, fully matured and settled epoch, 
the problems of phdosophy, of historical movement and of 
the meaning of history, do not arise with the same urgency, 
This type of organic epoch does not favour either historical 
awareness or the elaboration of a phdosophy ofhistory.:Bc~ 
fore the historical object and s u bject can be opposed it is 
n ecessary fo r a disruption to have occurred in man’s histori- 
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cal life and conscien .ce. He must also have developed thc. 
facui ty of speculario n without which there can exist nd 
possibility either ofhistorical Science or of an elaboration of a' 
philosophy of history. 

In view of this, we may establish dirce periods in relation 
to the histori cal. Firstly, a period that is one of dírcct integral 
a nd organic experience in some settled historícal order . A 
period of this kind is, of course, of great interest to historical 
Science, but the latter has as yet no function within it. Here 
thought is static; and that explains why the dynainism of th e 
o bject ofhistorical Science is not vet clearly gtasped by the 
human mind. 

Secondly, there is the period of fateful and menacing 
sclñsm and disruption, when the foundations of an estab^ 
hshed orcíerare tottering. It is in this collapse of organic 
structure and vital rhythm that the historical process origin- 
ates, with its train of catastrophes and calamities of varying 
intensity. The rcsult of this á^hism and disruption is that die 
knov/íng subjea no longer feels himself directly and wholly 
a part of the historical object; and this gives birth to the 
speculations of historical science. But this does not favour 
either a real elaboration of a philosophy of history or a real 
definition of the historical process, because it involves a di- 
vorce between subject and object, and the withdrawal of the 
specula ting subject fírom the life in which he had hithertp 
directly partídpated. He is separated &om the innermost life, 
froin the ‘historicaI*~itself. An antithesis is set up between the 
‘historicar and the knowing subject, now divorced from tire 
inner essence of the former. This period sees the develdpment 
ofhistorical science and may even give rise to an historical 
point of view, that is, to a general interpretation of culture.* 
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But therc exists—and this is one of the paradoxes upon which 
\ve shall dweil—between the ‘liistorical’ itself, on the one 
hand, and such an awarencss of history, on the other, not so 
much an aSinity as a sharp distinction and even a contradic- 
tion. Such an awareness of history, although it may have 
certain aflGnities with historical Science, is yet very far removed 
from the mysterious nature of the ‘historical’. Not only does 
■ it not approach this mystery, but it would seem to have lost 
all means of communication with it. Not only does it not 
help to apprehend and understand the nature of the ‘histori- 
cal’, it even denles its existence. In order for man to com- 
mune with the inner mystery of the ‘historical’, in which he 
partidpates directly in organic and co-ordinated periods of 
human life without being intcHectually aware of or specu- 
lating upon it, he must have experienced the antithesis of the 
knowing subject and the object known. And after experi- 
encing the mysteries of schism he will again commune with 
the mystery of the ‘historical’.'ín order to define the histori¬ 
cal process and build up a real philosophy of history he will 
have to rediscover the mysterious sources of historical life, 
its inner significance and the inner soul of history. 

Thirdly, there is the period that implies a retum to the 
‘historical’, Thus, when I say that catastrophic moments are 
particularly propitious for the elaboration of a pMlosophy of 
history, ! have in view those catastrophes when the human 
spirit, havrng experienced the coUapse of a given historical 
order and the moment of schism and disintégration, is ablc to 
appose and oppose these two moments—that of the direct 
participation in an historical order and that of the divorce 
from it—-in order to arrive at a third spiritual State which in¬ 
duces a particularly acute consciousness, a particular aptitude 
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for spcculation and a corresponding aspiration towards thc 
mysteries of the ‘liistorical’. Such a State is cspcciaUy favour- 
able to the consideration of the problems of the philosophy 
of history. But to make clear what I mean by my assertion 
that the second period, that of disintegratíon and spcculation, 
in which historical Science has its rise and in which the at- 
tempt is made to build up a philosophy of history, is always 
fatally wanting in dcpth and in penetration into the mysteries 
of history, I propose to review briefly the characteristics of 
that epoch of human culture generally known as ‘the age of 
enlightenment’. 

By the ‘age of enlightenment’ or the Aufklarmg I do not 
intend simply to desígnate the eighteenth century, which was 
the ciassical period of enlightenment in modern history. I 
believe that the cultures of all times and of all peoples have 
passed through a period of enlightenment. The cultural de- 
velopment of all peoples is subject to a certa in cvclic iTin:v:e.- 
^nt. This affinity between (^tural processes would seem to 
indícate the organic character of thcir development. Thus, 
Greek culture, one of the greatest known to mánkind, had 
its age of enlightenment essentially analogous to that ex- 
perienced by mankind in the eighteenth century. The age of 
the sophists was in its way the flowering of Greek culture; 
but in spite of its speciGcally Hellenic features it had many 
particularities in common with the age of eighteenth century 
enlightenment. As the eighteenth century enlightenment was 
to do, and as every age of enlightenment tends to do, the age 
of Greek enlightenment attacked and discrediíed what was 
sacred in the ‘historical’ and all the organic and traditional 
elements of history. 

An age of enlightenment is diat age in the history of every 
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people when the self-confident human rcasoa rcars itsclf 
above the mysteries of being and ofiife, above those divine 
mysteries which are the source of all human Ufe and culture. 
In such an age die human reason places itsclf outside and 
above these immediate mysteries of lile. It is characterized by 
the attempt to appoint limited human reason as judge of the 
mysteries of universal creation and history. It foUows inevit- 
ably that man ceases to particípate directly in the ‘historical’. 
The age of enlightcnment denies the niystery of the ‘histori- 
cal’. It denies the ‘historical’ all spccific reality and contact 
witb, the human spirit and the human reason. 

Thus the age of eighteenth-century enlightemnent was 
pfofoundly anti-historical, in spite of the fact that Voltaire 
was the first to use the term ‘philosophy of history’ and of 
the publication of a whole series of historical works and 
treatises. It has become an axiom that it was thanks to 
the Roniantic revival, to the reaction directed at the 
beginning of the nineteenth cintury against the enlighten- 
ment of the eighteenth, that we were enabled to apprehend 
the mystery of the ‘historical’ and study it seriously. It was 
thanks to this spiritual reaction that we recovered the myths 
and traditions of historical antiquity which the age of en- 
hghtenment had sought to discredit. True, the latter had 
made attempts to grasp and define them, but it had of course 
done so in its own fashion. 

. The enlightened reason of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries was a self-assertive and limited reason. It was not in 
communion with the reason of universal histor)'-; for there 
exists, indeed, an historical reason from which this enligh¬ 
tened reason was breaking away and over which it was set- 
ting itself up as judge.'" Enlightened reason claimed to be the 
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judge of the organic reason of history; but in reality a highcr 
reason ought to transcend the mere rational consciousness 
peculiar to a given organic epoch, that, let us say, of the 
eighteenth and riineteendi centuries with all their insuffici- 
encies and defects. Reason onght to be attuned to the primal 
wisdom ofman, to those first apprehensions ofbeing and of 
life which are bom with the dawn of human history or even 
prehistory, and to that animistic conception of life which is 
common to all peoples in the earliest stages of their existence. 
This wisdom which is shared by the very earliest epochs per- 
sists in the inner mysterious depths of life throughout the 
history of the human spirit, the birth of Christianity and the 
Middle Ages, down to our times. Only a reason based upon 
such wisdom can daim to be the trae illuminatíng and en- 
lightened reason. But that ‘enlightened’ reason which cele- 
brated its classical triumphs in the eighteendi century knew 
comparatively little; its sympathies were few, its inteiligence 
limited, and it had lost ali inríCr contact with the mysteries of 
the historical life4;his blindness of the ‘enlightened’ reason 
was the inner penalty it paid for its self-assertiveness and for 
the egoism with which it enslaved both the human and the 
superhuman.^ 

On the otÉer hand, the triumph of the ailightened reason 
gave birth to that scíence which opposed the knowing sub- 
ject to tíhe known object of history; and in this sphere it ac~ 
comphshed a great deai. It succeeded in relating, collecting, 
amassing and partiaEy apprehending very much. But its 
activities were áccompanied by a deep impotence to grasp 
the very essence of the ‘historical’. The knowm object itself 
gradually recedes, is lost sight of and ceases to exist as that 
primal reality which constitutes its only claim to be called 
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historical and its only means of revealing thc sources of liis- 
tory. Tliis process is particukrly flagrant in the sphere of his¬ 
torical criticism. Historical Science became possible only in 
the nineteenthcentury. In the preceding century it had becn 
considered possible to assert, for examplc, that religión had 
been invented by priests in order to deceivc the people. But 
such an assertion becomes impossible in the nineteenth 
ccntury. 

The above process can be seen most clearly at work in thc 
sphere of ecclesiastical history. This was a new sphere which 
had formerly been forbidden ground. It is of interest there- 
fore to examine the nature of the critical work taking place 
in it. In the Christian world everything is based upon the 
sacred tradition and upon its acceptance. But historical critic¬ 
ism set out to discredit this tradition. It had begun to do so 
already in the age of the Reformation, which was the first 
to doubt the sacred tradition. The work of discrediting it 
was developed until it led u&mately to the discrediting of 
the Scriptures thcmseíves, which were in reahty an inalien¬ 
able part of the sacred tradition. Therefore the denial of the 
sacred tradition involves that of the Scriptures in their turn. 

I give this example to iUustrate the fact that historical 
criticism had become absolutely powerless to explain the 
mystery of the religious phenonienon. It hovered around 
this mystery; but it could not solve that of the origins of 
Christianity. The whole of the voluminous Germán critical 
literature in this sphere, though it has done imdoubted Ser¬ 
vice in the working out of all sorts of material, confesses its 
impotence to resolve this mystery. There seems to be no 
grasp or visión of the essentials. Some fundamental mystery 
which had formed an inalienable part of tradition now dis- 
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appcars leaving only die liusk of history. This critical tend- 
ency may likewise be observed in the sphere of history in 
general. History and culture also possess a sacred traditipn; 
and it is onl)-when the knowing subject has not broken away 
from the itmer life that he can feel himself to be in commun- 
ion with it. But once he has become divorced from it, he 
must pursue the path of self-denial to the bitter end. The re- 
sult is the Wholesale unmasking of historical mysteries and 
history becomes reduced to a mere ghost of itself. 

The great contribution of Marx’s economic materialism, 
which is one of the most interesting currents in the ph¿los- 
ophy of history, consists in its having asserted the ultímate 
consequences of that rationaHzation of the historical mys- 
teri.es and traditions which, in historical Science, dates from 
the age of enlightenment. The Marxist interpretation of his¬ 
tory is the only one that logically, consistently and uncora- 
promisingly analyses and discredits historical mysteries and 
traditions. The impugnmént of the mystery of the ‘histori¬ 
cal’ in the sphere of religión, initiated at the Reformatton, be- 
came more general in the age of enlightenment and reached 
its full development as a fundamental principie of historical 
Science in die nineteenth ccntury. But it had only gone half 
way. Most of the ideological currents of historical Science 
faded to complete the task of discrediting the historical. 
Sonie shreds of it still remained. Only economic material¬ 
ism, because it questioned all tradition and all the sacred as- 
sociations of history, pursued this task to the very end and 
accomplished an act of rebeUion against the ‘historical’. As 
interpreted by economic materialism the historical process 
appears devoid of soul. Everything is stripped of soul, of 
inner and mysterious life. The impugnmént of the divine 
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mysteries elidís the process of materialistic cconomic pro- 
duction as the oníy reality of the historical process and the 
economic forms that are bom of the former as the oniy onto- 
logical, primal and real ones. Everything else appears to be 
secondary, contingent and superficial. Religión, spirituality, 
culture, art, human life itself, all are presented as the merest 
acddents of matter in movement and devoid of substantial 
reality. 

Thus is accompHshed the final process of the de-animation 
ofhistory and the annihilatioa of its inner mysteries. This is 
effected through the exposure of the chief mystery, its re- 
duction by historical materialism to terms of production and 
the deveiopment of mankind’s productíve forces. Thus cul* 
minates the critical work of destruction whidi had its origin 
in the age of enHghtenment, but which repudiated the idea of 
‘eniightenment* itself. Marx's economic materialism de- 
thrones the ideaof‘enlightenment’ inits eighteenih-centuxy 
rationalistic form and substituí for it an original type of 
evolutionism. It also demonstrates that the latest develop- 
ments of‘enlightenment’ do not lead anywhere, least of all 
to a solution of the mystery of the inner destiny of peoples, 
of their spiritual life, or of mankind as a whole. Instead, 
therefore, of considering these problems, economic mater- 
ialisni denies them as iUusory and as the product purcly of 
given economic conditíons. But economic materiaHsm re¬ 
veáis a fundamental contradictíon which itis unable to resolve 
because it cannot rise superior to it. And this contradictíon is 
pataat to any one who is prepared to submit the materialist 
doccrine to a trial in (he court of philosophy./' 

For if economic materialism really contends that the hu¬ 
man consdousness is no more than an adiunct of man’s eco- 
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nomic actívities, then how are we to explain the origiii of 
the intellect manifested by the prophets of economic mater- 
ialism themjelves, of that manifested by Marx and Engels, 
wlúch towers above the mere passive reflection of economic 
relations? Wbon founding his doctrine, Marx claimed to 
possess that type of reason which transcends the purely pass¬ 
ive refiex of economic actívities. But if the ideological struc- 
ture of economic materialism represents no more than the 
figment of given productíve relations, of those, let us say, 
which carne into being in the nineteenth century as a result 
of the struggle of the proletariat against the bourgeoisie, then 
it is incomprehensible how the prophets of this doctrine can 
claim to possess a greater measure of trnth than all those 
others whose systems are qualified as a self-delusion bom of 
this very figment. In that case their doctrine is but another 
illusíon generated by the same economic reality. 

Thus Marxism has worked out the pretensions and prc- 
sumptions of‘enlightened iilfeason’ to its ultímate conclusión. 
It believes íts«lf to be the possessor of that enlightened and 
illuminatíng reason which transcends the universal and his- 
torical destiny of mankind, as well as its entíre spiritual life 
and all the human ideologies; and it claims to expose their 
delusions and illusions, which in reality are, like itself, no 
more than a reflex of tíie economic process. By its claim to be 
the unique ‘Hght-bearing’ consciousness—one that is no mere 
idcology, but the unique and ultímate revelation of the mys- 
tery of the historical process—^Marxism represents a striving 
to unite the pretensions of enhghtened reason with claims 
comparable witli tliose of ancient Israel. 

ín fact, what it does succeed in revcaling is not so much the 
mystcry of the historical process as its extemal manifesta- 
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tions, the terrifying void of the historical destiny of man- 
kind, the distressing abyss of human history and the non- 
existence of the human spirit in all its manifestations, reli¬ 
gión, philosophy, invention, Science and art. This repudia- 
tion of the spirit constitutes the strength and originality of 
Marxism. I believe the ncgative contribution of such a Sys¬ 
tem to be very great. Firstiy, it helps to destroy-all the half- 
digested and semi-ideological currcnts which had formed 
themselves in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Sec- 
ondly, it poses the dilemma either of adapting oneself to this 
mystery of non-existence and of plunging into its abyss, or 
of communing once again with the imponderable mystery 
of the inner destiny, of the inner traditions and mysteries; a 
communion that has suíFered and overeóme the ordeal of a 
triple iconoclasra, destructive, critical and negative. 

Historical science and the pliilosophy of history, likecvery 
sphere of human knowledge, ought to possess their own 
gnosiology and their own tháary of knowledge. What I 
have said so fár refers more particularly to this sphere, whose 
ultímate goal is the apprehension of the nature of the ‘liis- 
torical’ as a certain specific reality existing in the hierarchy of 
realities which compose being. This historical knowledge has 
as its goal an absolutely specific and original object which 
cannot be sub-divided into other objeets either niaterial or 
spirítual. It is, of course, impossible to reg ard the ‘historical’ 
as a realítyofa^terial" tA^iojogicáloZgedy 
It is Iik e wise!li ndbj nk a. b l. e . to consider historical realitv in 
t erms of any psychic rea^, The ‘historicar has its peculiar 
'andspecificnáfüre-, it íráreálity of a particular kind, a parti¬ 
cular stage of existence. The acceptance of historical tradi- 
tion arid of communion with history is indispensable for the 
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knowledge of what constitutes the specifically ‘historical’. 
Historical speculation is impossible outside the category of 
historical tradition. The acceptance of thás latter forms a cer- 
tain a priori, a certain absoluta category for all historical 
knowledge. Outside of it one fmds very few avenues of ap- 
proach to the problem. 

The process to which historical materiaHsm submits his- 
tory leads inevitably to the crumbling away of historical 
reaÜty. The latter is above all a concrete and not an abstract 
reality; and no concrete reality other than the historical does 
or can exist. The ‘historical’ is essentially a coherent form of 
existence. For the concrete in its literal sense signifies some- 
thing that grows together and coheres, as opposed to the 
abstract, detached, dissociated and divided. Everything ab¬ 
stract is by its nature opposed to the historical. 3ociology has 
to do with what is detached and abstract, whñe history deais 
only with the concrete. The former treats of conceptions 
such as those of class and the social group which are all ab¬ 
stract categóries. The social group or class is merely an in- 
teUectual superstructure devoid of substantial existence. The 
‘historical’, on the other hand, is an object of an altogether 
dilFerent order; it is both concrete and particular while socio- 
logy is both abstract and general. The latter does not deal 
with any particular conceptions; the former deais with no- 
thing else. Everything genuinely historical has both a parti¬ 
cular and a concrete character. Carlyle, the most concrete 
and particulax of the historiañs, says that John Lackland 
carne upon this earth on such and such a day. This indeed is 
the very substance of history. 

An attempt has been made to elabórate a philosophy of 
history on the basis of tlie principies of Kantian philosophy. 
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Its exponent was Rikkert, of the Windelband School, who 
argued that historical knowledge differed from that of the 
natural Sciences as conceptíons of the particular from those 
of the general. This contentioti, as presented by Rikkert, 
appears rather one-sided; but it has the merit of drawing 
attention to the fact that we have to deal with the concrete 
and the particular in the sphere of history, Rikkert’s presen- 
tadori of the problem, however, is false, because diere are 
cases in which the general may itself be the particular. As an 
illustration of this let us take the term ‘historical nation’. 
This latter is a general concept; but a concrete historical 
nation is at the same time an absolutely historical concept. 
The age-long dispute between the Nominalists and the Real- 
ists reveáis an insufficient grasp of the mystery of the parti¬ 
cular. Ñor had the particular been revealed to Plato. The ap- 
prchension of being as a gradation of particularities does not 
nccessarily imply Nominalism, for the general cm also be the 
particular. 

In view of my future argument it is most important to 
esrablish the oppositíon between the historical and the sodo- 
logical. My book is concemed not with the problems of 
sociology but with those of the phñosophy and the knowledge 
of iiistorical desrinies. The phflosophy of history—of histori ¬ 
c al knowledge—is oné of the ways to the knowledge of 
spiri tual reality . It is a scimce of the spirit bringing us into 
communion with the mysteries of spiritual life. It deais with 
that concrete spiritual reality, so much richer and more com- 
plex than that revealed, for example, in individual human 
psychology. The philosophv of history studies man iti th e 
co ncrete fulness of his spiritual bemg; psychology, physio- 
logy and the other spheres of human knowledge study him 
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incompletely in one or other of his aspects. The philosophy 
of history examines man in relation to the world forces 
which act opon him, that is, in his greatest íulness and con- 
creteness. By comparison all other ways of approaching man 
are abstract. 

Human destiny can be grasped only through this concrete, 
knowledge of the philosophy of history. Other Sciences do ’ 
not set out to study the human destiny, which is a complex 
of the actions of all the world forces. This complex of world 
forces gives rise to that reality of a higher and spedal order 
which we term historical reality. Thus, aldiough material 
forces and economic factors do play an important part in 
history, and although historical materialism, which I spiritu- 
ally repudiare, cannot be denied a pardal truth, yet íhe ma¬ 
terial factor operating in historical reality is itself based upon 
a deeper spiritual foundatíon. It must iñ fact be ultímately 
considercd as a spiritual forcé. Material elements are only 
part of spiritual historical réality. The whoíe of man’s eco¬ 
nomic Hfe, indeed, reposes upon a spiritual foundatíon. We 
shall have to dwell upon this fact again when conádering the 
various problems of the philosophy of history. 

Man is in the highest degree an historical being. He is situ- 
ated in history and history is situated in him. Between man 
and histcjpy there exists such a deep, mysterious, primordial 
and cohermt relationship, such a concrete interdependence, 
that a divorce between them is impossible. lt is as impossible 
to detach man from history and to consider him abstractly as 
it is to detach histoiy from man and to examine it firom 
without, that is, from a non-human point of view. Ñor is it 
possible to consider man isolated jfrom the profoundest spiri¬ 
tual reality of history. The ‘historical’ cannot be regarded, as 



the various philosophical schools have tended to regard it, as 
a mere phenomenon, as a manifestation of the outer world 
ofFered to our experience; and it cannot be opposed, as Katit 
opposed it, to the noumenal reality, to the very essence of thc 
inner occult reality. I believe that history and the ‘historical’ 
are not merely phenomena, that they are—and this is the 
most radical hypothesis of the philosophy of history—nou- 
mena. The historical in the real sense of the word brings with 
it the revelation of essential being, of the iimer spiritual na- 
’ture of the world and of the inner spiritual essence of man, 
and not merely of the extemal phenomena. The ‘historical’ 
is by its nature not phenomenal but deeply ontological. It 
has its roots in some deep primal foundation of being which 
it makes available for our communion and understanding. 
The ‘historical’ is a sort of revelation of the deepest essence 
of universal reality, of the destiny of the world focused in 
that ofman. It is a revelation of noumenal reality. The nou¬ 
menal ‘histórica!’ can be appfcsached only through the most 
intímate concrete tie between man and history, between the 
destiny of the former and the metaphysics of historical 
forces. 

In order to grasp the mystery of the ‘historical’, I must 
have a sense of it and history as somethíng that is deeply 
mine, that is deeply my history, that is deeply my destiny. I 
must sitúate myself within historical destiny and it within my 
own human destiny. The presence of thc historical destiny 
then becomes revealed in the very depths of the human 
spidt. All historical epochs, from the very earliest to that at 
the topmost peak of modem history, represent my historical 
destiny; they are all mine.' 

This approach is diametrically opposed to that which 
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favours the work of destructive criticísm as applíed to the 
laistorical process, The latter only serves to divorce man, the 
human spirit and history from each other, making them 
mutually incomprehensible, hostile and alien. The way we 
have chosen leads backwards; for we must not approach the 
historical process as something that is alien to us, that is ini- 
posed upon us, that crushes and enslaves us^ and against 
which we rebel both in our knowledge and action. Such a 
course would only lead us to the brink of a gaping void and 
abyss which lie concealed in both history and man himself. 
But the approach, which I would advócate and which alone 
can help us to build up a real philosophy of history, consists 
in a profound integration of my historical destiny with that 
of mankind which is so intimately related to me. bi the des- 
tiny of mankind I niust recognize my own destiny, and in 
the latter that of history, This is the only way in which we 
can commune with the mystery of the ‘historicaF and dis- 
co ver in it the great spirituakdcstinies of mankind. And, Ín-« 
versely, this is the only way in which we can realize all the 
riches and valúes in our possessioñ and unite our own indivi¬ 
dual destiny with that of universal history instead of merely 
discovering the void of our isoktíon in opposition to all the 
riches of universal historical life. Thus the real goal of the 
phñosophy of history is to establish a bond between man and 
history, between man’s destiny and the metaphysics of his¬ 
tory. 

History, since it is synonynious with the greatest spiritual 
reality, is not a given empirical fact or a naked factual mate¬ 
rial. As such it neither exists ñor can be apprehended. It can, 
however,’ be approached through the historical memory, 
that is, through a certain spiritual activity, a certain given 
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spiritual rdation to tbe ‘historical’ within the sphere of his- 
torícal knowleáge which, as a result, becomes inwardly 
transfigurad and transformad. The inner soul of history 
emerges in all its clarity only in the process of transforma- 
tion and transfiguration which takes place in historical mem- 
ory. This is as true for the apprdbension of the soul of history 
as it is for that of man; for the human persónality, when not 
bound by memory into an integral whoie, lacks the faculty of 
apprehending the human soul as a certain reality, But the 
historical memory as a means of knowing the ‘histórica!’ is 
inahenably part of the historical tradition outside of which it 
has no existence^ The abstract use of documents never leads 
to the knowledge of the ‘historical’, It does not bring us into 
communion with the latter. Moreover, however necessary 
and important the study of historical monuments may be, it 
is meaningless when undertaken without reference to the 
histórica! tradition with which historical memory is associ- 
ated. The latter only undoes the knot that binds man’s spiri- 
tual destiny to that of histor^* great cultural epoch/ 
whether that of Hellenic culture or that of the birth of Chris- 
tianity, that of the flowering of the Middle Ages or that of 
the Renaissance,^^ comprehensible unless,we approach it 
ihrough the historical memory, whose data constiñJte'oñr 
spiritual past, dur sprituái culture and our ultímate sourcé^ To 
grasp these great epochs we must inform them with our own 
spiritual destiny, fbr, considered superfidally, they are aB 
inwardly dead to us. But the historical memory» which ób¬ 
ices os to commune inwardly with the ‘historical’, is an in- 
alienable part of the historical tradition. 

|rhe historical tradition is precisdy this iimcr h istorical 
memory which is transposed into historical désanyTThe 




philosophy of history rep resente a certaín spiritu ali zatíon and 
transfiguraron of the historical proce ss. In a certain sensc, 
historical memory implies a mercüess war between eternity 
and time; and the philosophy of history is always the witness 
of the triumph of etemity over time and corruption. It sig- 
nifies the triumph of the incorruptible. It is a monument to 
the victory of the spirit of incorruptibihty over that of cor- 
ruptibility. The goal of historical knowledge and phüosophv 
is not natural bnt supematural . For just as there exists an 
after-life in relation to individual life, so the great historical 
paths likewise lead us to such a world. And that explains why' 
the historical memory, when dirccted to contemplating tlie 
past, evokes an absolutely peculiar feeling of conimunion' 
with a world other than the empirical, whose nightmare op- .’ 
press ion we must overeóme befóte we can attain to that his - 
t prical reality which is the audientic revelation of other 
t yorld s. 

The philosophy of history'is therefore that of an after- 
world rather than that of empirical reaJities. When wander- 
ing in the Román Campagna, where oceurred the*mysteri4 
ous blending of the after-world with the liistorical world! 
where historical monuments became the manifestations of 
nature, wecomiñme wi9i another sort of Ufe, with t he mys- 
teries of thepa st, with those of the~aft er-world; we com- 
muñewíSrae’ mysteries in which etemity is ttiumphant 
over cormptíon and deatfa. Thus the real philosophy of his¬ 
tory is that of the triumph of authentic life over death; it is 
tile communion of man with another everlastingly broader 
and richer reality than that in which he is e mpiricallv im - 
merse d. How pitiful, empty and transient would be the whole 
of human content if there existed for the individual man no 
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means of communing witli the experience of history! In liis 
daily life man has ghmpses of the truc rcality of dic grcat 
historical worid, not only when he is occupied with the 
building up of a philosophy of liistory (he is but rarcly con¬ 
cerned with this!), but also in many of the spiritual acts of 
his life. For this he has to thank the historical memgry, his 
^er trad ítion, t he inner c oni mun ion of the destimes gf hís 
individual spirit with those of liistory. Thus he cominunes 
with an everlastmpy'rícKer reality, triumphing ultimately 
over his corruptibility and pettiness, and transcaiding his 
poor and limited visión. 
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CHAPTER II 


ON THE NATURE OF THE HISTORICAL: 
THE METAPHYSICAL AND THE HISTORICAL 

H istory is not an objective empirical datum; it is a mvth. 

Myth ís no fiction, but a reality; it is, however, one af 
a diíferent order from that of the so-called objective empiri¬ 
cal fact. Myth is the story preserved ia popular memory of a 
past event and transcends the liniits of the external objective 
World, revealing an ideal world, a subjectrQbjsfftworld oL 
facts. According to ScheUing, rnythology is the jirimqrdid 
history qf mandad. But myths are not peculiar to the re- 
mote past; various more recent epochs have been rich in the 
elements ofmyth-creaúon. 

AU great historical epochs, even those of moderñ history 
with their tendency to discredit mvtholog v. give rise to> 
myths. Thus the age of the great French Revolution, although 
ushered in by the rationalistic enlightenm ent, teems with 
myths. In the first place there is the myth of the Revolution 
itself, which was fostcred by historians for a long enough 
period of time; it was only much later that tliey began to 
discredit it, as Taine had done in his HístCú:^.í^ÉLtM&usIufion. 
Similar myths were current conceming the of'the Re- 
naissance and the Reformatíon, the Middle Ages, not to 
speak of remeter periods of history when thought had not as 
yetÍ££nJUurniaated.b.y.i:he bright light qf reasop, 
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A purely objectíve history would be mcomprehemible. 
We seek an inncr profound and mysterious tíe with the bis- 
torical object. It is necessary for both the subject and the ob- 
ject to be historical: the subject of historical knowledge 
should sense and discover wliat is e^entidly historical. within 
Hmself. And it is in proportion to the discovery of the ‘his~ 
toricaP within hiujsclf that the subject apprchends the great 
pcriods of history. Widiout a tie of this sort, without tliis 
personal iimer sense of his participation in the ‘historical’, he 
—the subject—could not apprehend history. History de^ 
mands fajthi it is no mere coerción p f the knowÍ M.S3ibi^t 
by extoiial oH^ve faet s; it is rat her an act transfigurín g 
th e great historical pas t, an act ministering the apperception 
of the historical object and its cssential union :ggkhjJi&. subject . 
Their divorce, on the other hand, would make such a coin~ 
prehensión impossible. This has convinced me that historical 
sdence'ought to adapt to its needs, with certain modifica- 
tions it is true, the Pktonic doctrine of knowledge as an act 
’of remembrance. For any penetration into a great Iiistorical 
epoch is fruitful and based upon real knowledge only when 
‘there oceurs an act of remembran ce. An act of tliis. sott 
evokes aU the past greatness of mankini^a sense of profound 
association anJUentiEcSKin between &ejnnérmost expert- 
en ce ofS íeEiowmg^fiect and its various.historical cor~ 
r elatives . 

Each man represents by virtue of his inner nature a sort of 
microcosm in which the whole world of reality and all the 
great historical epochs combine and coexist. He is not merely 
a minute firagment of the universe, but ratlier a world in his 
own right, a world revealed or hidden according as con~ 
sciousness is more or less penetrating and extensive. In this 
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development of seifconsdousncss the whole history of the 
World is apprehended, together with all the great epochs 
which historical sciencc ínvestigates, by submitting them to 
the critical test of historical monuments, scriptures and 
archaeological data. But assuming an cxtemal stimulus for 
every profound act of remembrance, it should be possible 
for man to apprehend history within himself; he should be 
able, for example, to discover within himself the profomwi- 
est strata of the Helleinc world and th us grasp the essentials 
of Greek history. Similarly, the historian must discover with- 
hriumsSÍFtEe deep strata of Jewish history before he can 
grasp its essential nature. 

Thus this microcosm would seem to contain in itself all 
/ the historical epochs of the past which have not been entirely 
co’med^^í^y the subsequent strata of time and of more 
recent historical life; these past epochs may appear to be 
buried in the depths, but they can never be completely obli- 
terated. The iiííier clarificat á on and elaboration of man ’s 
conscioushess ought therefore to h elp him to burst through 
tHc'o5t5~sttataai3^mctrate into the depfhs of time' a pene~ 
tratioñlHanrreally into the depths of hís own nature. Ordy 
deep down in his own self can man really discover the sec- 
rets of túne; for these, far Jirom being something superficial 
and alien, something imposed and forced upon him ffom 
without, represent on the contrary the deepest and most 
mysterious strata implicit in himself. A narrow consciousness 
would either disregard these stoita or relégate them to a 
secondary plañe. 

Historical myths have a profound significance for the act 
of remembrance. A myth contains the story that is preserved 
in popular memory and that helps to bring to Ufe somc deep 
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stratum buried in the depths of the human spirit. The divorcc 
of the subject from object as the resuit of cnlightened criricism 
nxay providc material for historical knowledge; but in so far 
as it destroys the myth and dissociates the depths of time 
from those of man, it only serves to divorcc man from his- 
tory. It also leads us to reconsider the significance of the part 
played by tra ditioii in Jmier_comprehen^ of Hstpry. 
For the historical tradition which criricism had thought to dis- 
^redit tnakes possxble a grcat and occult act of rcmcmbrancc. 
It represents, indeed, no external impulse or extemally im- 
posed fact alien to man, but one that is a manifestation 
of the inner mysterious life, in which he can attain to 
the knowledge of himself and feel himself to be an inalien¬ 
able participant. 

I do not mean to imply that tradition should be exempt 
from historical criricism or accepted at its own valuation or 
taken for granted without question. I beiieve that historical 
criricism has done a great deal of objective and scientific 
Work in this sphere, and that there exists no justification for 
re-establishiag a merely traditional history. My argument is 
rather that tradition possesses an inner valué. This latter, 
however, must not be made to depend upon fables such as 
that, for example, of the foundation of Rome, which was 
discredited by Niebuhr and the more recent historians. The 
tradition of a people is valuable in so far as it symboUzes the 
historical destíny of that people. This symbolism is of prim- 
ary importance for the elaboration of a philosophy of Iris- 
tory and for the apprehension of its inner significance. Tra¬ 
dition is synonymous with the knowledge of historical life; 
for its symbolism reveáis the inner life and the profotmd or- 
ganic unión of historical reahty with that which man dis- 
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covers througli his owh spiritual self-knowledge. This tie 
betwecn tradition and the revelatiom of self-knowledge is in 
the highest degree predous. The external facts of history 
llave a txemendous importance. But the irmer current of 
mysterious life, whose fiow even cxtemal reality cannot in- 
tercept, is much more important for the building up of a 
philosophy of history. It proves that history is to be appre- 
hended only from within and that this apprehension depends 
more and more on the inner State of our consciousness, on 
its breadth and depth. 

But historical crítidsm and sdence postúlate as the only 
true State of consdousness and self-knowledge one that is 
very natrow and superfidal. In this lies its aberration. Much 
that appears to be objective, irrefutable and convincing in 
this criticism is only so to the primary and superficial layer of 
consdousness. But a profounder approach reveáis that tliis is 
not that true consciousness which is to be found only within 
historical reality. When we^read a history text-book, we are 
bound to feel that the history and culture of andent peoples 
have been utterly cmptied of soul and all inner Üíe, leaving 
nothing but a sort of superficial photograph or sketch. We 
may therefore be entitled to conclude that the so-caUed liis- 
torical’ criticism is but a transient stage in the historical de- 
vclopment through which man's knowledge has to pass. It 
is one of those transient stages that are least real and profound, 
and are merely a prelude to man’s emergence into an entirely 
diíFerent era wjth a new sense of responsibility towards the 
historical process. Then and only then will this inner tradi¬ 
tion, this inner myth of history, which had been discredited in 
the period of historical critidsm, transform and define itself 
anew. 
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As I have úisisted from the beginning, tlic dcstiny i)f nian’s 
Efe on earth is the theme of lEstory. But inan’s (iestúiy, 
which íblfils itseíf in the history of peoples, is first apprc- 
heiided as such in the spirit of the knowing subject. The lüs- 
tory of the worid and that of mankind are fulfiUed noc oniy 
in the object and, objectively, in the macrocosm, but also in 
the microcosm. The connection between these two fuifil- 
ments is essential to the metaphysics of history and implies a 
special relation between the histórica! and the metaphysical. 
The opposition between these latter had long been the do- 
minant conception in science and philosophy as well as in 
certain forms of the religious consciousness, tlie Hindoo, for 
cxample. It is based on the assumption that the metaphysical 
carniot manifest itself in the histórica!; and it did not con- 
áder the possibiÜty of the histórica! being other than a mere- 
ly extema! and empirical fact which, raethodologicaüy, nmst 
always be antithetical to everything metaphysical. 

Another point of view hoMsiíhat the metaphysical may be 
transposed and made manifest in terms of the histórica!. Tliis 
standpoint is particularly favourable to the elaboration of a 
philosophy of history, postulatíng as it does a sort of históri¬ 
ca! centre where the metaphysical and the lüstorical mece, 
But, as I shaü attempt to prove, the metaphysical and the 
histórica! are reaUy bronght togedier and intimately fused 
only in tbc Christian philosophy of history. The conception, 
too, of tradition as the profoundest expression of histórica! 
and spiritua! reality depends upon its acceptancc as the imier 
Efe of the knowing spirit and not an externa! authority. The 
aEenation of the human spirit firom this tradition would de¬ 
note the externa! imposition of the latter. But we ought to 
conceive tradition as man’s inner, free and spiritua! tie; as 
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something that is neither transcendental ñor imposed upon 
him but immanent. This is tbe only conception of tradition 
that contains the true basis of a philosophy. 

Let US now approach the probíem ofwhat constitutes the 
essence of the historical from another standpoint How did 
the idea of the ‘historical’ arise in the history of the human 
consciousness and human spirit? How did the human con- 
sciousness first grasp the historical process and folfilment? 
How did it first become aware that history fhlfiUed itself, 
that there existed an everyday reality which we term the 
historical world, the historical movement and the historical 
process? To answer these questions we must go back to the 
HeUenic and Hebraic worids. 

Both the HeUenic and the Hebraic principl® enter closely 
into the constítution of the European consciousness; their 
organic unión in the Christian world had helped to inaugúr¬ 
ate a new era. It is clear, I think, to any student of history 
that the HeUenic culture, world and consciousness were lack- 
ing in liistoricai sense. They had no conception of history as 
fulfilling itself. Even the greatest Greek philosophers were 
miaware of the ‘historical’ and the possibility of a phÜosophy 
of history. Neither Plato ñor Aristotle ñor any of the other 
great philosophers has left us a conception of history. This is 
the result, I think, of the way in which the Greeks interpreted 
the worl^. They ’conceived the world aestheticaUy, as a fianite 
and harmonious cosmos. The most representatíve HeUenic 
thinken conceived creation as something static, as a sort 
of classical contemplation of a weU-ordered cosmos. This 
is true of aU the great Greek philosophers, who could 
grasp neither the historical process ñor that of historical fui- 
filment. To them history had no issue, no goal, no begin- 
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ning even; in it everything was recurrent, eternally rotating 
and governed by a cyclic inotion. The Hellenic conscious- 
ness was, in fact, never concemed with thc fiiture in which 
history fulfils itself and in which lie bodi its centre and issuc, 
but oniy with the past. This view of futurity contained no 
basis for a conception of the historical process in general and 
of its fulfilment as a specific drama in particular. 

For liistory is a drama which has its acts and logical deve- 
lopment, its dénouement and catharsis. But this conception of 
history as tragedy was foreign to the Hellenic consciousness. 
Its origins musí be sought rather in the consciousness and 
spirit of ancicnt Israel. It was the Jews who contributed the 
concept of‘historical’ to world history, thereby discharging, 
in my opinión, the essence of their specific mission. They 
were the first to conceive the world as historical fulfilment in 
contradistinction to the cyclic process of thc Greeks. For thc 
ancient Hebrews the idea of fulfilment was always closely 
alUed to that of Messianism. The Jewish consciousness, un- 
like that of the Greeks, always aspired towards the futurc; it 
lived in the intense expectation of some great decisivo cvent 
in the destinies of Israel and of other peoples. It did not con- 
ceive the destiny of the world as a finite cyclic process. For 
the Jews the idea of history tums upon die expectation of 
some future event which will bring with it a solution of his¬ 
tory. They are the first to demónstrate the structural character 
of the historical process and to become conscious of thc ‘his¬ 
torical’. And we must thereforc seek the origins of the philo- 
sophy of history in Jewish rather than in Greek philosophy. 

The Book of Daniel represents such a philosophy of his¬ 
tory. In it we are made to feel dramatically that mankind is 
engaged in a process that tends towards a definite goal. 
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Daniel’s interpretation of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream repre- 
sents tile first attenipt in the liistory of mankínd to attribute a 
design to liistory—an attempt which was later to be rcpeated 
and developed in the Christian philosophy. The prophet 
Jereniiah’s view of history is coloured by his belief that God 
chastised the peoples. He loved Nebuchadnezzar as the in- 
strument of God. This prophetic charactcr of thejewish con- 
sciousness, its prcoccupation with the future, helped not only 
to build up the philosophy of history but also to give birth to 
the very idea of the ‘historical’ itself. The Hellenic World had 
been content to contémplate a harmonious cosmos; but this 
was foreign to the Jews who were destined to reveal the his¬ 
torical drama of human destiny,—a drama depending on the 
fulfilment of some great event in the destiny of the Jewish 
people and of mankind as a whole. That was the Messianic 
idea pecuHar to thejewish people. It constitutes their specific 
contribution to the history of the human spirit. 

I should lilce to make a few comparisons in illustration of 
this view. How was it that the Grceks, who contributed such 
great rcvelations to the human spirit, neither knew ñor were 
capable of knowing the idea of history or of the ‘historical’? 
Simply because, in my opinión, the Hellenic worid possessed 
no real knowledge of freedom. Neither Greek religión ñor 
Greek philosophy evinced any real sense of freedom. Sub- 
mission to fate is die most characteristic feature of the Hel¬ 
lenic spirit. It had no conscious knowledge of freedom, that 
freedom of the subject to create history, without which 
neither its fulfilment ñor comprehension is possible. We may 
attribute this to the prcponderance which form had always 
exerciscd ovcr content ni ihc Hellenic worid. In art, philo¬ 
sophy and pohtics, in every sp’nere of Hellenic Hfe, the prin- 



dpics of formal perfection always predominated over those 
of matter and contení involving the irrational motive of 
human life. Now this irrational principie is synonymous 
with that of freedom as subsequently formulated by Chris- 
tianity. The Christian worid stressed content rather thaii 
form; it revealed that irrational principie undcrlying human 
freedom and the free Creative subject without which the ful- 
filment of the historical process is impossible. The Christian. 
consciousness, resting on the Jewish in so far as the latter dis- 
covered the ‘historical’, revealed that freedom of evil with- 
out which it is impossible either to grasp or approach the 
historical process. For there could be no history without that 
freedom of evil which derives from the primal origins of 
human Ufe, as there could be none without tliese dark origins 
diemselves. A worid without these conditions would be 
World without beginning, mere fulfilment, the perfect King- 
dom of God, a perfect cosmos in the form of perfect good 
and beauty, But the history ofíhe worid did not originatc in 
this perfection, but rather in the freedom of evil. That is the 
idea behind the conception of tlie historical process, an idea 
which could not have proceeded from the FlcUenic conscious¬ 
ness which was primarily concerned with the perfection of 
the cosmos. 

The ‘historical’ and the metaphysical can never be iden- 
tical to a purely abstract Aryan consciousness or monism. It 
is no accident that such contemporary thinkers and so-called 
representatives of the puré Aryan spirit as Chamberlain and 
Drevs, a philosopher of the Hartmann school, establish a 
profound antithesis between the metaphysical and the his¬ 
torical. Their whole criticism of the Semitic element in 
Christianity is based upon tire fací that it constítutes, for 
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them, an unlawful unión between the metaphysical and the 
historical. This implies, of course, an admission that the meta¬ 
physical has become merged and materialised in historical 
facts, that it has become inalienably part of the histórica!. 
This purely Aryan consciousness tends to go back not to the 
Hellenic but to the Hindoo form of culture, which was the 
expression, perhaps, of a stricter and purer form of the Aryan 
spirit, and therc seeks the inspiration of a purely metaphys¬ 
ical expression absolutely firee from and unadulterated by 
historical premisses. The Hindoo consciousness and destiny 
are the most unhistorical in the world. Their most profound| 
elements are untouched by history. They had no conception* 
of history or of the historical process; their spiritual life ap- 
peared to be, above all, an individual one, an individual spiri¬ 
tual destiny, in the depths of which the higher world and the 
Divinity are reveal^d in a particular form that transcends his¬ 
torical destiny. The Hindoo spirit establishes an antithesis 
between the historical and the«aetaphysical; the abstraction of 
historical reality, of historical destiny, seemed to guaxantee 
the purity of consciousness, since every restriction tended 
only to obscure the working of the spirit. The inability to 
bring about the unión of the metaphysical and the historical 
led the Hindoos to conceive history as a mere extemal chain 
of phenomena devoid of any inner purpose or significance. 
History therefore becomes synonymous wiih ,the extemal 
empirical world, a base order of reality which it is necessary 
to master and renounce in order to achieve communion with 
the metaphysical essence of that higher world which bears 
the stamp of the spirit,;Such then is the purely Aryan monism 
which we usually find opposed to the dualism of the Jewish 
and Christían consciousness., 
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The philosophy of history is in its orígins intiniatcly allicd 
lo es^chatology; and this helps to expJain its risc among thc 
Jewish people. Eschatology is the doctrine of thc goal of his¬ 
tory, its issue and fulfdnicnt. It is absolutcly essential for the 
conception and elaboration of the idea of history, as a signi- 
ficant progression or movement capable of fulfilment. No 
conception of history is feasible without the idea of fulfil¬ 
ment because history is essentially eschatological; it postú¬ 
lales a fin al solution and issue, it presupposes a catastrophic 
fulfilment which inaugurates a new world and a new reality 
utterly different from the world and reality familiar to the 
Greeks, who had no eschatological sense. As an historical 
confirmation of this we may note that of all the peoples of 
the ancient world only the Jews and Persians evinced the 
least awareness of history and the historical destiny. The 
Persians were the only Aryan people to becomc awarc of the 
‘historical’, and this was duc to the nature of their religious 
consciousness in which the eschatological elcmcnt plays an 
important part. Their apocalypticism too iníluenced tliat of 
the Jew*s. Priority in the matter of the eschatological belongs 
to the Persians. They are tlic only people besides the Jcws 
who saw the historical destiny as a determinatcend and ful- 
filment. The conílict between Ormuz artd Ariman is resolved 
by a catastrophe which brings'about tlie end of history and 
the beginning of sometliing clse. Without tliis sense of an 
end, the procéss cannot be conceived as historical movement. 
Without this eschatological perspective progression cannot 
be considered as history, for it lacks inner purpose, signifi- 
cance and fulfilment. And ultimately, a progression that 
neither leads towards a determínate end ñor has any such end 
in view tends to be governed by cyclic motion. To deprive 
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'the historical process of all significance is to malee its very 
conception impossible. 

The Jewish people were the ’first to have an. inkling of a 
philosophy of history. But it was reserved for the Christian 
World to establish a real philosophy of history as a particular 
category of spiritual knowledge and Weltanschauung. Chris- 
tianity blended in itself all the confessions of the world, the 
Hellenic as well as the Jewish, and it alone possessed that 
pecuHar intuition of the ‘historical’ which was denied to the 
classical and even perhaps the Jewish worids. In one of his 
most interesting and illuminating thoughts Schelling sug- 
gested that Christianity is in the highest degree historical and 
represented a revelation of God in history. The tie between 
Christianity and history is such as exists üi no other world 
rehgion. Christianity introduced historical dynamism and the 
extraordinary forcé of historical movement, and thus made 
possible a philosophy of history. It laid the foundations not 
only of the Christian phüosophy of history in the re%ious 
sensc of philosophies like those of St. Augustine or Bossuet, 
but also of all subsequent philosophies of history down to 
that of Marx himself And indeed the dynamism peculiar to 
the latter belongs essentially to a Christian period of history. 

The dynamism introduced by Christianity derived firom 
its idea of the immediacy and uniqueness of events which 
was foreign to the pagan world. The latter had, on the con- 
trary, been dominated by the idea of the frequeney and recur- 
rence of events, and this had made all conception of history 
impossible. The Christian consciousness, on the other hand, 
held that events were immediate, non-recurrent and unique,- 
and it imposed this conception on historical reahty. For it 
was convinced that an event of central importance in history 
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had taken place; an event that liad bcen completed once 
and for all; a non-recurring, indivisible, incomparable and 
unique cvent that was both historical and metaphysical, and 
that revealed the depths of life; in a word, Christ’s revelation. 

History is a progression; it posscsses an inner significance 
and mystcry, a point of departurc and a goal, a centre and a 
purpose. It both ends and begins with the fact of Christ’s 
Revelation. This fact determines both the profound dynam- 
ism of history and its movement towards and away from the 
hcart of universal liistory. The Hellcnic World ignored the 
possibihty of such a conception, of such an historical as well 
as metaphysical fact, because its divinities were remóte from 
the temporal process of history. Truth, the divine valúes 
and die divine harmony were revealed to the Hellenic con- 
sciousness ordy in etemal nature. The Greeks had no know- 
ledge of the historical progression which carries the universo 
towards a catastrophic event. 

History and its conception are possible only when tlie 
World process is conceived as a catastrophic one. The catas¬ 
trophic interpretation of history postulares a central fact,— 
that of the divine revelation, by which the interior becomes 
the exterior and the Spirit incarnate. Such a conception was 
foreign to the Hellenic consciousness and even more so to 
the profoundly spiritual consciousness of India, which had no 
presentiment whatsoever of a great central event'in history, 
In India all the valúes of spiritual life were revealed only in 
the individual depths of the human spirit. Chribtianity first 
introduced that conception of freedom which had been ig¬ 
nored by the Hellenic world but which was essential to the 
bdlding up of the idea of history and ofits phüosophy.It is 
impossible to conceive history without such an understand» 
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ing of freedom, which centres on history its dramatic and 
tragic character, the tragedy of free action, evil and darkness. 
This fact determines the dramatic coitflict and movement of 
history, unsuspected by the Hellenic rnüid with its *view of 
good, ’beauty and truth as divinely cssential. But because it 
first acknowledged that the etemal can have a temporal fiil- 
filment, Christianity brought us the contribution of both 
history and its idea. The etemal and the temporal both co- 
exist in the Christian consciousness in reciprocal participa- 
tion. While the Greek consciousness had conceived the time 
process as a cycle, Christianity passed beyond the cyclic idea, 
asserted the progression of history in time and discovered an 
histórica! purpose. It introduced the notion of dynamism and 
the liberating principie which released that tempestuojis and 
rebeUious history of the Western peoplcs which has become 
pre-eminently history. ’ 

Compared with the destíny of the non-Christian peoplcs, 
whether ancient or contemporary, that of the Christian 
peoples is associatcd with all the important events in history 
and with its very core. This is the result of the freedom and 
dynamism which Christianity introduced through its insist- 
ence upon the unique character of historical and metaphysi- 
cal facts. It heightened the intensity of the historical process 
and introduced a particular violence of iimer drama and 
rhythra wlnch had been lacking in the history of all non- 
Christian peoples with the possible exception of the Jews. 
Consequendy a great and distínct Christian world evolved— 
a world that was dynamic by contrast widi the static world of 
antiquity. The latter had been foimded upon an immanencc 
of being and of life; its consciousness apprehended the exist- 
encc only of a finite cupola of the heavens beneath and with- 
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in which flowcd the whole óf human life; it ignored trans¬ 
cendental flights and expanses; and all beauty, all the bcauty 
of spiritual and divine life, was revealed to it only as an im- 
manence through tlie movenient of the cyclcs. The Christiaii 
World, on the other hand, discovered expanses and passed 
beyond the cupola of heaven; and its urge towards the outer 
spaces gave rise to that dynamism and drama of history which 
drew into their vortex even those peoples and natious which, 
diough now estranged from the Christian consciousness, 
have yet remained Christian and historical in their destiny. 

'''■ There are grounds for supposing that the revolt against 
ehristianity in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries was 
based upon the active principies iniplidt in Clixistianity. 
Thus its associations can be traced back to the dynamism, the 
freedom and the irradonal principies of vital activity, which 
break through all limitations and determine the historical 
process. This dynamic and historical character is pecuHar to 
ehristianity, which alone attributed a general and ultímate 
goal to mankind. It achieved tlie unity of the latter and thus 
laid theToundatíons of the philosophy of history. As 1 have 
already pointed out, historical reality implies the existence of 
an írratíonal principie which makes dynamism possible, 
Neither history ñor true dynamism is possible witliout this 
principie, which is turbulent, mobile and pHant, and which 
kindles the conílict between the opposing forces ¿f light and 
darkness. We should think of this irrational principie not in 
the gnosiological sense attributed to it by Rikkert, who esta- 
blishes an opposition between the particular as an irrational 
forcé and the general as a rational one, but rather ontological- 
ly as the sine qm non of fieedom and dynamism. 

History postulares a Divine-humanity, The character of 
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the religious and historical process presupposes a profound 
clash and interacrion between die Divinity and man, between 
Providence, divine fatality and necessity on the one hand, 
and the unfathomable inystery of human freedom on the 
other. There would be no drama of history, no tragic deve- 
iopment, expressing the profound clash, interacrion and 
strife between the Divinity and mankind on the ground of 
freedom, if only one principie, that of natural or divine neces¬ 
sity, were involved. But these two principies are irrecon- 
cilable; they form an antinomy, an antithesis. And their op- 
position in the human spirit can be explained only in terms 
of the Christian consciousness. There would be no universal 
history without the freedom of the human spirit conceived 
as an autonomous principie independent of either divine 
freedom or divine necessity; and one that is both irrational 
and unfathomable, History in the true sense of the word could 
neither exist ñor be conceived on the isolated basis of divine 
freedom or divine necessity onthe one hand, or, again, natural 
necessity on the other. The exclusive exístence of the divine 
necessity, the divine principie or the divine freedoixi would 
make history begin with the Kingdom of God, and there 
would therefore be no history, Similarly, the exclusive 
action of natural necessity would result in a meaningless chain 
of exterior facts devoid of all inner fulfilment, and all tragic 
and dramatic design. Therefore every monistic phñosophy, 
every puré monism, which admits the existence of only one 
principie, is unfavourable both to the building up of a phílo*- 
sophy of history and to the apprehension of its dynamísni. 
Puré monism is essenrially anti-historical and has always 
tended to deny both human freedom and the irrational free¬ 
dom ofevil as the religious and metaphysical apriori ofhistory. 
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I should like to consider several other aspects of the ques- 
tioii in support of my fundamental premiss and conception 
of the plúlosophy of history. In the first place, I should like to 
j dwell upon a false approach very prevalent in the contempo- 
rary consciousness, which tends to traasform history into an 
¡inert mass of material devoid of inner Hfe and meaning. One 
of the great fallacies of the contemporary consciousness lies 
iu the anti-historical and anarclñcal revolt of the individual 
personahty which, as a result of its divorce and isolation 
from the ‘historical’, attacks the historical process as a tyran- 
ny. This position, however, does not ultimately emancipate 
man, but only enslaves him. Por he who rebels against the 
great divine and human content of history, asserts it to be 
something not organic and inwardiy revealed, but imposed 
upon him from without. Such a rebellious and anarchical. 
attitude is founded upon a slavish State of che spirit. Por free- 
dom of the spirit belongs only to him who no longer fcels 
history as an exterior impositipn, and who begins to appre- 
hend it as an interior event of spiritual significance, that is, 
as die expression of fireedom. Only in such a ffee and cman- 
I cipating view can history be understood as the expression of 
man’s inner ffeedom and a phase in his celestial and terrestrial 
destiny. In it man follows his peculiar path of martyrdom 
upon which ail the great moments of history, the most terrible 
as weU as die most tortoring, appear as the interior moments 
of the human destiny; for history represents the interior and 
dramatic fulfilment of the latter. And only those who refuse 
to see the historical process as the fulfilment of a great human 
destiny and are content to regard it as a merely superficial 
and exterior process will behold the void of history and not 
its truth. 
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History unites two elements, the Creative and tlic conser- 
vative. The historical process would not be possible without 
their unión. By the conservative element I mean a tie with 
the spiritual past, an inner tradition, and an acceptance oí the 
sacred heritage of the past. But history also deniands a dyna- 
mic-creative element, a Creative sequence and parpóse, an 
urge towards self-fulfihnent. Thus the free audacity of the 
Creative principie coexists with an inner tie and a profound 
communion with the past. The absence of either of these 
elements invalidates the postúlate of history. 

Puré and abstract conservatism is anti-historical since it 
claims that its function is to preserve what has already been 
accomphshed. Such a view makes the apprehension of his¬ 
tory impossible. On the other hand, a tie with tlie past and 
what is sacred in it is one with the Creative dynamism of 
life; fidelity to the covenants of the past is fidelity to those of 
our ancestors’ Creative and dynamic life. A tie therefore with 
our ancestors, with our native Jand, with all that is sacred, is 
one with the Creative and dynamic process wliich is addres- 
sing itself to the future, determining the fulfilment and 
creatíon of a new world and life, and effecting the unión be- 
tween the new world of tíie future and the oíd world of the 
past. The process oceurs in eternity; and die unión in eteoial 
life folfils itself in a sort of unique, historical, Creative and 
dynamic mbvement. Such a conception favours the unión of 
the temporal and the eterna!, of the historical and the meta- 
physical, of that which is present in the physical fácts of his¬ 
tory and that which has been revealed in the inmost depths 
of spiritual reaÜty; and it helps to knit togedier terrestrial and 
celestial history. 

What do we understand by celestial history? In it, ín the 
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depths of the iiiner life of the spirit, resides that predeterniin- 
ation which reveáis and manifests itself in the terrestrial life, 
destiny and history of mankind. This heavenly prologue is 
analogous to that which opens Goethe’s Faust. Faust’s des¬ 
tiny is that of man; and this heavenly prologue predeter¬ 
mines the terrestrial destiny of mankind. The philosophy of 
history ought to be the metaphysics of history; it has its ori- 
gins in that heavenly prologue wlñch predetermines histori- 
cal destinies and in the revelation of the inner spiritual his¬ 
tory; for heaven is our inner spiritual heaven. Here is to be 
found that true tie between the historical and the metaphysi- 
cal in which I see the deepest significance of every Christian 
philosophy of history. It transcends cleavage and antithesis; 
it achieves the máximum unión, reconciliation and Identifi¬ 
cation; and it brings about the mysterious adaptation and 
transfiguration of the one into the other, of the heavenly 
into the terrestrial, of the metaphysical into the historical, of 
the interior into the exterior. , 

The philosophy of history attempts to define the historical 
process;"it is a sort of reversed prophecy. It reveáis no objec- 
tive hypothesis; ñor does it consist in the apprehension of 
historical facts. It.is the prophetic exegesis of both the past 
and the future; for the metaphysic of past history is revealed 
like that of the future, and inversely. A cleavage between 
dicm precipitares us into darkness and makes th*e liistorical 
process uninteUigible. Such a cleavage is effected by all those 
who feel themselves to be divorced from the great historical 
past and who have no knowledge of the great historical 
future, who feel that the former has been imposed upon 
them, and who fear the latter and all it contains as something 
unfathomable, inaccessible and uninteUigible. 
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To this view wc oppose that which seeks to establish a tie 
between histórica! and human destiny, to bind past and fut- 
ure in etemity. In this way the inner forces of history, which 
are conccaled from those who extend a static conception of 
the present into both past and future, reveal themselves. To 
interpret past and future neither from the standpoint of their 
dynamic relation ñor from that of their inner and spiritual 
connection and fulfilment, but as sepárate, abstract and life- 
less entities, is to be guilty of a falsification. Such a standpoint, 
however revolutionary it may appear, is an essentially static 
one. For the static present, in which the knowing subject finds 
itself once he has broken away from both past and future, 
from their interior sequence of movement and fulfilment, 
impedes the apprebension of reality and transforms the past 
into a lifeless and mechanical process. History stands stíU and 
settles in the past. Only a prophetic visión of the past can set 
history in motion; and only a prophetic visión of the future 
can bind the present and the past into a sort of interior 
and complete spiritual movement. Only a prophetic visión 
can re-animate the dead body of history and inform the Hfe- 
less static with the inner fire of spiritual movement. 

The human destiny is both terrestrial and celestial. It is not 
only an histórica! but also a metaphysical, not only a human 
but also a divine destiny; it is not only a human but also a 
divine dríúna. Only a prophetic attitude to history can make 
lifeless evolution and movement both active and inwardly 
inspired. It scems to me that the signiñcance of this ought 
now to be clcar to aU. The fundamental conclusión I reach in 
the course of my inveságation of the nature of history and 
its pbilosophy is that no opposition between man andhistory, 
between man’s spiritual world and the great world of history, 
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can exist. The result of such an opposition would oníy be to 
deprive both man and history of all Ufe. 

The metaphysics of liistory, which ought to be our goal, 
does not consider history as an object, as an exterior objcct of 
cognition, as a mere manifestation of the exterior worid of 
objeets, It impUes, on the contrary, insight into the dcpths 
and very essence of history; it implies the discovery of history 
in the reality of its inner Ufe, drama, moveinent and ful- 
filment; in brief, it has to do with a subject-object. My 
present lectures are permeated with tliis sense of the unión of 
the historical subject and object. 

Such a conception of history is designed to destroy one of 
the current delusions and aberrations whereby a cleavage and 
opposition are set up between history on earth and that ‘here- 
after’. This aberration is due to the fact that we tend to argüe 
from our otto time to the dawn and primordial history of 
mankind. We draw a sharp Une of demarcation between the 
historical and the metaphysical, Jbetwecn terrestrial and celes¬ 
tial history. But this distinction does not reflect the truc real¬ 
ity and fórms but án abstraction of our consciousness. In- 
deed, all that oceurred at the dawn of human history, all that 
is reflected in the Bible and in mythology (mythology, ac- 
cording to SchelUng, constitutes the primordial history of 
mankind), is not merely a stage in an historical time-process 
that resembles our terrestrial one; for in the remdte past no 
frontiers between the terrestrial and the celestial existed. Bib- 
lical mythology treats of botli man’s terrestrial and celestial 
destiny, and of the raythological histpry of mankind; for, 
in the early history of mankind, no frontiers had been drawn 
between the two destínics. It is only later that they are 
distinguished, and it is then that the cleavage between the 
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terrestrial and the celestial becomes apparent. It is upon the 
basis of this cleavage tbat we tend to reconstruct early his- 
tory. But its inner and sacred nature can be apprehended 
only if we assume tbat neitber diis cleavage ñor these 
frontíers existed, and that the first stage of man’s terrestrial 
destiny had its origin in heaven; that it was bom in a sort of 
spiritual reality which was at the same time an historical one, 
rich in monuments and other data for the researches of his¬ 
torical Science, criticism, and archaeology. The metaphysics' 
of history, on the other hand, approaches man’s destiny firom 
the standpoint of the inner intimacy and unión subsisting 
between his celestial and terrestrial destinies. 



CHAPTER III 

OF CELESTIAL HISTORY; GOD AND MAN 

M an’s celestial liistory and destiny predetermine his tcr- 
restrial. The theme of universal history is given us in the 
heavenly prologue. But what do wc mean by celestial his- 
tory? It is the true metaphysical foundation of history. Hea- 
ven and the heavenly life in which the historical process ori~ 
ginates constitute the deepest interior spiritual life. For hea- 
ven is hot a remóte transcendental and unattainable sphere; it 
is a part of the inmost depths of our spiritual life. When we 
dive below the surface and penétrate into these depths we 
then reaUy commune with cejestial life. In them is stored a 
spiritual experiencc which diífers from that of terrestrial rcal- 
ity and which reprcsents a deeper and more spacious stratum 
of bfíing. In it, in this interior spiritual reality, in this cxpcri- 
ence of the human spirit, which is neither remóte ñor anti- 
thetical but in direct communion with the divine spirit, lies 
the source of history. And in it too is revealed the drama of 
the mutual relations between God and man. The celestial is 
that deepest reality which propounds the theme of man’s 
relations with God and the absolute source of Hfe. 

Tliis relationship constitutes that deeper sphere which 
contains the origins of history, its seed and tire predetermina- 
tion of its fundamental aspects. For it follows that if history 
is more dian a mere extemal phenomenon, if it possesses 
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some absoluta significance or tie with absoluta lifé, if it is 
basad upon a trua ontological principia, than it must have 
both its beginning and fulfilment in tha inmost depths of the 
Absoluta, tiiat is,’in those depths of being with which spiritual 
life and ultimata spiritual experiance at their deepest come 
into communion. To admit, therefore, that the historical pro- 
cess is predeterminad in the depths of spiritual Hfe, is to admit 
its origin in the deptlis of the Absoluta, in the divine Hfe itself. 
The latter in a deep and mysterious sense is history, historical 
drama and mystery. Only a logical and absolutely abstract 
monism can deny this character of drama and mystery, which 
motivates and fulfils historical destiny within divine lifé. Only 
it can conceive the Divine Being as something absolutely 
immobile and opposed to every process, dramatíc action, 
interior tr^edy of passions and clash of deepest spiritual 
forces. An abstract monism of this sort admits of movement 
only in the imperfect plural world. And tliis world is pheno- 
menal, empirical, unreal, secondary and merely manifest,— 
one of múltiple movement and tragic copíHcts which give 
birth to historical destiny. Monism rcgards this world as one 
merely of appearance and iUusion, having no real existence. 
It associates movement only with the relative world and 
leaves the Absolute and the divine Hfe unaffécted by it. 

In this way a consistent monism brings about a cleavage 
between tlíe depths of spiritual Hfe and the nature of the Divine 
Being, on the one hand, and the plural, contradictory and 
mobile world in the process of fulfilling history, on the other. 
But it is based upon an unresolvable inner contradiction. The 
nature of the historical destiny of this interior world proves 
such that not only can it not be transposed into the inmost 
depths of divine Hfe, but it can in no way communicate with 
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it. No form of abstract monism is therefore capable of ex- 
plaining inwardiy thc origin of the plural world, For how is 
it possible to explain tbe origin and formation of that plural 
corrupt world, in which the historical prbcess occurs, in 
whose vortex we are whirled and whose destiny we sharc, in 
the inmost depths of the absolute life of an immobile and 
unique Deity? How are we to explain its origin in tlñs so- 
called absolute life to which no form of human movement, 
principie or plurality, conflicts or clashes, are applicable? 
Neither the pantheistic monism of the Hindoo type, which 
regards the world as an illusion; ñor Parmenides; ñor Plato, 
who was unable to bridge the dualism of the unique-immo- 
bile and the piural-mobile; ñor Plotinus; ñor, finally, the ab¬ 
stract monism of Germán idealism, wcre able to achievc it. 
It remains an insoluble mystery to them aU. 

Ultimately, these systems must arrive at some form of 
acosmism, that is, they must acknowledge the real existence 
of a unique, absolute and imipobile Divinity and consider 
the mobíte plural world with its interior contradictions as 
unreal in*the ontological sense of the word. It is interesting to 
observe, however, that the disciples of abstract monism tend, 
ironically enough, to fall into an onresolvabie dualism of 
their own. They introduce such a sharp distinction between 
the unique, immobile and absolutely perfect Divinity, on 
the one hand, and the world of man, movement^ historical 
destiny, tragic conflicts, plurality and cofttradiction, on the 
other; they introduce such an antithesis and make it so im- 
possible to bridge the gap between its poles, that they estab- 
lish another extreme and unresolvable form of dualism. The 
only way to escape it is to deny that form of monism which 
recognizes only the unique and immobile Absolute as truly 
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existing. Thus every philosophy and form of religious con- 
sciousness, which admits both the monistic and the dualist 
State, sunnonnts the hopelessness of such a dualism. It bridges 
the gap between the two worlds, grasps the sígnificance of 
plurality and considers the tragic experience of man and the 
World in relation to the destiny of the Absoluto itself and the 
interior drama implicit, predetermined and fulfilled in its 
depths. 

How is such a conception of the nature of the divine lifc 
in the two fundamental aspects I have attempted to distinguish 
related to the Christían consciousness? That is both a com- 
plex and debatable question. For, according to the dogma of 
the Church and its prevailing philosophy, the possibihty of 
movement or of an historical process in the depths of divine 
life would appear to be incompatible with the Christían 
consciousness. There exists, indeed, a widespread Christían 
doctrine which denies that the principie of movement and 
of tragic destiny can aíFect thg nature of the Divine Being. 
But I am deeply convinced that the Christían doctrine of 
the imraobihty and inertía of God and the Absoluté, and of 
the effectíveness of the historical principie oniy in tíre created 
and relative world that différs essentíally flrom the Absolute, 
is a purely exoteric and superficial doctrine. And it ignores 
what is most inward and mysterious, the esoteric truth im¬ 
plicit in thtfdoctrine of the Divinity. 

It may even be said that such a doctrine, which fears to 
admit the mobihty of the divine life subjcct to its own inner 
tragedy, is in blatant contradiction wdth the fundamental 
Christían mysteries of the Divine Trinity, of Christ as the 
centre of divine Bfc and of Golgotha. For Christianity in 
its inmost depths understands the essence of being and truc 
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reality as an interior niystery, drama and tragedy, which is at 
the same time a divine tragedy. The destiny of the Crucified 
Son of God constitutes the deepest mystery of C'hristianity. 
Por the tragic passionate mystery experienced by the Divine 
Being presupposes the transposition of the principie of mobil- 
ity and of interior tragic conflict into the nature of the imier 
divine life. If Christ, the Son of God, suffers a tragic destiny, 
and if historical destiny and movement are also manifest in 
Him, then this constitutes a recognition of tlie tragedy ex¬ 
perienced by the divine Ufe. Por it is impossible to assert the 
tragic destiny of the Son of God and His expiatory dcath 
without at the same time admitting movement in the divine 
Ufe. In the same way the Christian consciousness makes it 
possible to transpose the principie of tragic movement to the 
interior nature of the Divinity. The type of puré monism, 
which denies the Divine Trinity or considers that its recog¬ 
nition introduces pluraUty into the divine Ufe, particularly 
favours the view that no movement can exist in the interior 
nature of the Divine Being. And yet the whole mystery of 
ehristíanity is contained in the principie of the Trinity and 
in the fuifilment of a passionate tragic destiny witliin it. Tliis 
conception of the nature of the Absolute predetermines for 
ehristíanity the creation of the world itself. God the Son 
is the justification of the latter. And the creation of the world 
by God the Pather is a moment of the deepest mystery in 
tire relation between God the Pather and God the Son. The re- 
velation of the divine mystery in the depths of the divine and 
spiritual life, of the inner passionate divine tliirst and long- 
ing for an other self, that other self which may be the object 
of a great and infinite love on the part of God, and that in¬ 
finite thirst for reciprocity and love on the part of the other 
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self, determines for the deep Christian consciousness the very 
principie of movement and process. This inner tragedy of 
the love felt by God for His other self and its longing for re- 
ciprocal love constitutes tliat very mystery of the divine Ufe 
which is associated with the creation of the world and of 
man. 

This creation represented such an interior movement and 
dramatic history in the divine life; it was the history of the div¬ 
ine love between God and His other self And thus the Second 
Person ofthe Divine Trinity, the Son of God and Symbol of 
infinite love, is the very heart of both the divine and the world 
tragedy and destiny. Herein is accomplished the unión of the 
historical destinies of the divine and human Uves, Without 
such a conception of divine and spiritual Ufe it is impossible 
to grasp the origins of history or the true destiny of the world 
and of mankind. And it is based essentially upon a dynamic 
interpretation of the depths of spiritual Ufe as a Creative 
movement and tragic destiny. ® 

Has the conception of spiritual Ufe and reality as some- 
thing immobile, inert andantithetical to all historical destiny, 
any foundation? That, in my opinión, constitutes one of the 
fundamental problems of religión and philosophy. It is a 
próblem which has deeply marked the whole history of 
human self-<onsciousnes$, opposing the dynamic and static 
conceptions* of spiritual reality. Greek philosophy had al- 
ready estabUshed the fundamental types of philosophical ap- 
proach which were to be developed in later history; and it 
ojffers US the models of both these types. Thus Parmenides 
and the Eleatic philosophers conceivcd the deepest spiritual 
and divine reaUty, that is, the true metaphysical reaUty, as 
somethiiig that was unique and immobile. Buc Heraclitus, 
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one of the greatest of philosophcrs, conccived it as ficry 
movement. 

The whole history of philosophy bears witness to thc clash 
and conflict of diese two types. And, it must be added, the 
Parmenides type, which advocates the doctrine of imniobil- 
ity and of the stasis of true being, and of the metaphysically 
unreal and non-existent world of movement, has generally 
predominated. As a matter of fact, it has hcipcd to prevent 
the Christian consciousness from comprehending the dyn- 
amism of the divine life which it regarded as immobile and 
antithetical to historical destinies. This philosophical tradition 
is, however, irreconcilably opposed to the Christian mystery 
of the passion and sufferings of the Divine Son and of His 
historical destiny. 

The usual philosophical objection to tlie possibility of 
movement in the interior depths of the Absoluta is a for~ 
malist and rationalistic one. ít reduces itsclf to the argument 
that such an assumption is yreconcílable with divine pcr- 
fection, since all movement, destiny and history postúlate an 
insufficifency and, henee, an imperfection. The supposition 
that diere exists within the divine life a sort of need and 
longing which have notyet beensatisfied, and which therefore 
point to the imperfection of the Absoluto itself, is inadraiss- 
ible. But this rationalistic objection can hardly impose itself 
or appear to be particularly adequate as an interljretation of 
the mystery of the divine life. In fact, it denies die interior 
antínomy of all theosophy. It is a superficial rationalistic in- 
terpretation ofnature which gives birtli to a still-born deism 
or abstract monisni which can in general apprehcnd neither 
the origins ñor the destiny of the world process. The very 
opposite might, indeed, be affirmed with as great success. It 
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might be argued that the absence of Creative movenient, of 
Creative historical destiny in the inmost dcpths of the Abso- 
lute, aiso denotes an insufficiency and imperfection in it. For 
Creative movement, indeed, represents not only the fulfil- 
ment of insufficiency and the exLstence of as yet unfulfilled 
demands, but is also the proof of the perfectíon of being. 

All being devoid of Creative movement would suflér a 
loss; ifwould be denied Creative destiny and history. Thcrefore 
the above objection, which is widely current in official dog- 
matic Christian philosophy, is vitiated by limited rationalistic 
thought and contradicts the nature of the Divine Being. For 
the knowledge of Absolute life can only be attained through 
the recognition of the antinomy of this life. This contradic- 
tion is the sign that we are conimuning vdth the deepest mys- 
tery of spiritual life, which we cannoü approach through the 
superficial criteria of formal logic. The real way to approach 
spiritual reality and the knowledge of the divine life, which 
holds all the threads of tmiyersal and human history, is 
not through abstract philosophy but through concrete myth- 
ology. 

It is a matter of the greatest importance to distmguish be- 
tween these approaches to the mysteries of the spiritual and 
the divine life. As we have seen, the latter camot be solved 
by any abstract philosophy. A more perfect type of philos¬ 
ophy is that which enters into the firamework of abstract 
monism;'for the types of Spinozian, Hindoo and even Hegel- 
ian (with certain developments, it is true, since it envisages a 
process in the Absolute) monism are the least contradictory 
and the most perfected philosophies of the Divine. But this 
monism is deeply opposed to the essentials of the Christian 
consciousness. Ñor can it in general resolve the problems 
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of the World, those of a plural world, of its origins, history, 
tragic conflicts, destiny and inwardly expcricnced contradic- 
tions. I am therefore inclined to believe that the mysteries of 
the divine as well as of the human and world life, with all 
their complexity of historical destiny, admit of solution oniy 
through concrete mythology. The knowledge of the divine 
life is not attainable by means of abstract philosopliical 
thought based upon the principies of formalist or rationalistic 
logic, but only by means of a concrete myth which con- 
ceives the divine Hfe as a passionate destiny of concrete and 
active persons, the divine Hypostases. 

This is, therefore, not a philosophy, but a mythology. The 
Gnostics had such a mythology. And that explains their 
success in apprehending, in spite of certain deficiencies and 
confusions in their thought, the divine mysteries as those of 
an historical destiny better than the abstract philosophers, 
who were content to remain within the framework of their 
philosophies. Such a mythology makes possible the appre- 
hension of the essence of celestial history, of the stages, the 
aeons or ages of the divine life. The very conception of the 
divine aeons is bound up with concrete destiny and is esscn- 
tially illusive and inapprehensible to any abstract philoso- 
phical System. Only a mythology, which conceives the divine 
celestial life as celestial history and as a drama of love and 
freedom unfolding itself between God and His othcr self, 
which He lovcs and for whose rcciprocal love He tlúrsts, and 
only an admissionof God’s longing for His othcr self, can pro- 
vide a solution of celestial history and, through it, of the 
destinies of both man and tlie world. Only such a freedom of 
both God and man, only such a divine and human love in 
the fulness of the tragic relatíónship, would appear to be the 
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way to discover thc sources of every historical destiny, Oniy 
in this way will the plot stand reveaied. 

We must not be afraid to emphasize the importance of 
anthropomorphism in this connection. For only such an in- 
ner apprehension of the divine life and destiny in their deep- 
est relation to human destiny offers a solution of the divine 
mystery required by the metaphysics of history. Only this 
sort of concrete my thology can help us to apprehend those ele- 
ments that the formalist approach of pantheistic monism can- 
not grasp, The latter is quite incapable of explaining man’s 
origins or destiny, because it fails to sitúate the origin of thc 
tragic movement associated with man’s destiny in the inmost 
depths of a divine lifé which is not unique and immobile, 
But it is only by discovering the interior connection between 
the divine life and the tragedy of mankind that it becomes 
possible to grasp tlie significance of man’s origin and destiny, 
that is, of the interior mutual relation between God and man. 
And this, indeed, solves the relations existing between God 
and the world. For man stands in the centre of the world and 
his destiny determines that of the world. Only this'mystery 
of the mutual relations between God and man, of love and 
freedom, and of freely-given love, can elucídate the depths 
of the inner divine life and the mobile plural world. 

To understand the interior relationship between God and 
man as a drama of freely-given love is to lay bare the sources 
of history. In fact, the whole of historical destiny can be re- 
duced to that of man, which is in its turn thc destiny of the 
deepest relationship subsisting between man and God, re¬ 
veaied simultaneously in both interior spiritual experience 
and exterior historical destinies. The one serves to iíluminate 
the other, but only on condition that the divine Kfe is intcr- 
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preted as a drama between God and His other self, in the 
centre ofwhich stands the Son of God, Who is botli perfect 
God and man. The mystery of Christ is therefore that of the 
relations between God and man; it is the tragedy of freely- 
given love. But this is the sphere of mythology, in wldch I 
find not the negation, but the afErmation of reality. And 
tfaus mythology may oíFer a real key to the metaphysics of 
history. 

I have so far been treating of questions that may appear to 
have litde concern with the philosophy of history. But the 
connection will gradually become clear and the necessity of 
diese hypothescs will be admitted. It will become obvious, 
too, why such primary problems of metaphysics are insepar¬ 
able from a philosophy of history. And to illustrate still fur ther 
my view that the origins of history lie in die inmost depths of 
the Absolute andin the tragic potential of divine life itself (and 
this constítutes the trae hypothesis of the esotcric Christian 
philosophy of history), I shall deal briefly with the profound 
and original doctrine of Germán mysticism. Tliis has, of 
course, exercised a great iníluence on Germán philosophy as 
a whole and especially on the concept of movement in the 
Absolute. 

I am thinking of Boehme, who is not only a gr«it Germán 
mystic, but also one of the greatest mystics of all time; and 
particularly of his The Dark Natura of God. Boéhme’s doc¬ 
trine is closely connected with what I have been saying, and 
offers a concrete illustratíon of the fundamental hypothesis 
of the metaphysics of history. In fact, I believe it to be one of 
the most important discoveries of the Germán spirit, where 
it has not ceased to be applied and developed in the spheres of 
phdosophy, art and culture in general. This spiritual culture 
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is founded upon an apprehension of primal Being as a darle 
and irratíonal forcé of obscuro origin (not in, the setise of evil, 
for this darkness goes deeper than the distinctions between 
good and evil). Somewhere, in immeasurably greater depths, 
there exists a State which may be caUed Ungrund or ‘ground- 
lessness’ to which neither human "v^ords ñor the categories of 
good and evil ñor those of being or non-being are appHcable. 
Ungrund is deeper than anything else and is the primal 
source of what, according to Boehme and Schelling, consti- 
tutes the Dark Nature of God. In the nature of God, deeper 
than Him, lies a sort of primal d^k abyss, and in its inmost 
depths oceurs a theogonic process or that of divine génesis. 
Tliis process is secondary when compared with that primal 
‘groundlessness’ and inexpressible abyss which is irratíonal 
and incommensurable with any of our categories. There is a 
primal source and fount of being frora which an eternal tor- 
rent pours and in which the divine light shines everlastingly, 
whUe the act of divine génesis ^s takrng place. 

The acceptance of such a dark and irratíonal premiss is 
one of the means towards the discovery and apprcháusion of 
the mystery of the possible existence of movement in the in- 
most depths of the divine life. For the fact of such a dark 
prhnal source and nature implies the possibility of tragic dcs- 
tiny for the divine life. And if the tragedy of passions has its 
place in tha divine life and destíny in the centre of wliich 
stands the passion of God Himself and His Son; and if this, 
agaiu, is an aid to Redemption; then xt can only be cxplained 
by the existence of a profound source of such a tragic con- 
flict, movement and passion in the depths of the divine life 
itself. Every glib ratíonaKstic theory of the Divine denles 
this. All superficial doctrines, fearing to extend tragic move- 
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ment to the divine life because they envisage the latter with- 
out inner contradiction or conflict, that is, reduced to an ex¬ 
treme form of logical and rational conception, also deny this. 
But it constitutcs the great discovery of the Germán mystics 
in whose works it is stated most forcibly, if perhaps not for 
the first time in history. It determined to a largc extent the 
future of Germán pliilosophy, whose fundamental discovery 
it indeed represents. It States that the primal foundations of 
being rest upon a certain irrational and wilful principie, and 
that the whole significance and essence of the world process 
consist in the illumination of this dark irrational principie in 
cosmogony and theogony. And this is the hypothesis of my 
metaphysics of history, that the terrestrial destiny is prede- 
termined by the celestial, in which the tragedy of illumina- 
tion and Redemption takes place through the divine passion, 
and that tragedy determines the process of illuminating world 
history. 

This conception of the Abselute peculiar to Germán mys- 
ticism and philosophy, and partícularly to Schelling and 
Baader, coincides with the deeper current of Christian 
thought. Before developing our metaphysics of history any 
further, we musí pause to consider the primal drama and 
mystery taking place in the inmost depths of being. What is 
the nature of this drama? It is that of the mutual relations be- 
tween God and man. But m what form are we to conceivc 
if? I believc that this primal drama and mystery of Christian- 
ity consist in the génesis of God in man and of man in God. 
This mystery is, indeed, implicit in the foundations of Chris- 
tianity. One or other aspect of it is revealed in the various 
periods of Christianity. Historical destiny reveáis more par- 
ticularly the génesis of God in man. This constitutes the cen- 



tral fact of human and world destiny. But there exists a no 
less profound mystery, that of the génesis of man in God, 
accomplished ín the inmost depths of the divine life. For if 
there is such a thing as a human longing for God and a re>- 
sponse to it, then there also must be a divine longing for man 
and the génesis of God in man; a longing for the loved and 
the freely-loving and, in response to it, the génesis of man in 
God. And thus the mystery of the anthropogonistic process 
is accomplished. A divine movement which brings about the 
génesis of God implies the reciprocal movement of man to- 
wards God, by which he is generated and revealed. This con- 
stitutes the primal mystery both of the spirit and of being, 
and at the same time of Christianity, which in its central fact, 
in the Person of Christ, the Son ofGod, imites two mysteries. 
In the Image of Christ is brought about the génesis of God in 
man and of man in God, and the perfection of both is mani- 
fest. Thus, for the first time, in response to God’s movement 
and longing, a perfect man is ievealed to Him. Tbds mysteri- 
ous process oceurs in the interior deptlis of the divine reality 
itself; it is a sort of divine history which is reflected in the 
whole of the outer history of mankínd. History is, indeed, 
not only the revelation of God, but also the reciprocal reve- 
lation of man in God, 

The whole complexity of the historical process can be ex- 
plained by'the inner interdependence of these two revela- 
tions. For history is not only the plan of the Divine revek- 
tion, it is also the reciprocal revelation of man himself; and 
that makes history such a terrible and complex tragedy. His¬ 
tory would not be tragic if it were only the revelation of 
God and its gradual apprehension, Its drama and tragedy 
are not only determined in the divine life itself, but also by 
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the fact that they are based upon dic inystcry of frccdoin, 
which is not oniy a divine, but also a human revelation— 
that longcd for by God in the dcpths of die divine life. The 
origin of the world springs from the freedom willcd by God 
in the beginning. Without His will or longing for freedom no 
world process would be possible. In its place diere would be a 
static and pre-eminently perfect Kingdom of God as an 
cssential and predetermined harmony. The world process, on 
the other hand, implies a terrible tragedy, and history a suc- 
cession of calamitous events in the centre of wliich stands the 
Crucifixión, the Cross on which the Son of God Himself 
was crucified, because God had desired freedom and because 
the primal drama and mystery of the world are thosc of die 
relations between God and His other self, wliich He loves 
and by which He desires to be lovcd. And only freedom cn- 
dows filis love with any significance. 

This fi-cedom, which ís absolutcly irratioiial and inapprc" 
bensible to reason, offers a solption of the tragedy of world 
history. It fulfils not only God’s revelation in man, but also 
man’s nf God; for it is the sourcc and origin of movement, of 
process, of inner conflict and of inwardly experienced con- 
tradictions. An indissoluble fie exists therefore between frec- 
dom and the metaphysics of history. The concept of freedom 
elucidares both the divine life as a tragic destíny and the life 
of mankind and the world as fiie history of a tragic destiny. 
There would be no history widiout freedom. It is the racta- 
physical basis of history. The revelation of liistory can be 
apprehended only through Christ as perfect man and God, 
as their perfect unión, as the génesis of God in man and of 
man in God, and, finally, as God’s revelation in man and the 
reciprocal revelation of man in God. Christ, the Absoluto 
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Man, the Son of both God and man, stands in the centre of 
both celestial and terrestriaJ history. He is the inner spíritual 
tie between these two destinies. Without His help die tie be- 
tween the world and God, between die plural and the unique, 
between the human and the absolute reality, could not exist. 
In fact, history owes its existence entirely to the presence of 
Christ at its very heart. He represents the deepest mystical and 
metaphysical foundation and source of history and of its 
tragic destiny. Both the divine and the human energy flow 
towards and away from Him, Without Him this energy 
would neither exist ñor possess any significance. 

History originates among the Jewish people because the 
latter had a mystical presentiment of the tie between celestial 
and terrestrial history. The coming of Christ put an end to 
the cleavage between the metaphysical and the historical 
which become united and identified in Him. Thus the meta¬ 
physical becomes the historical and vice versa; and celestial 
becomes terrestrial history which can be apprehended as a 
stage of the former. The conception, too, of the primal 
drama and mystery of being as that of freely-giveníove and 
fireedom desired by God is, in terms of mythology rather 
than abstract philosophy, the inversión of God’s desíre and 
longing for man. God’s desire for man implies that He de¬ 
sices his freely-givcn love. And this constitutes both th.e 
foundation'and theme of world history and destiny. I shall 
expand upon this fact when discussing the primal mystery 
and its tragic fulfilment in th.e various stages of world his¬ 
tory. For freely-given love, indeed, ofiers not oniy the theme 
but also the solution of world history along the path of firec- 
dom rather than of necessity. It endows history, however, 
with that terrible and dísastrous character which compds 
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many to doubt the existence of Providence and to concludc 
that the whole of world history is but a refutation of It. Such 
a terrible destiny, such a triumph of a secular premiss of evil 
over good, would seem irreconcilable with the existence of 
a Providence. This objection, however, becomes not only 
invalid but an actual proof of our thesis if we conceive the 
Divine Being Himself and the primal mystery of life as the 
mystery of freely-given love. It is precisely the tragic and tor- 
tured destiny of world history which evinces the inner mys¬ 
tery of love implicit within the unfathomable mystery of 
freedom, as the source of all those tortures in the life of the 
World and man to which necessity or divine constraint could 
easilyputancnd. 

But this would contradict the Divine Will regarding the 
fulfilment of human destiny ín freely-given love. Therefore 
aU historical tendendes which have striven to create har- 
mony, to overeóme the dark premiss, to subdue the tufbul- 
ence of freedom and supersed» it by compelled and necessary 
good, are concemed only with the secondary signs of the 
unique and primal mystery of divine freedom. These ten- 
dencies have a wide curreney, but they should be unmaskcd 
in the light of Christian consciousness as a temptation always 
besetting. human destiny, One of the greatest of Christian 
mysteri.es, that of Grace, which lies at the foundation of the 
Church, symbolizes the transcendent reconciüation and re- 
solution of the fatal conflict between freedom and necessity. It 
achieves a victory over the fatality of both freedom and ne- 
cessíty, though the word ‘fatal’ here is but an imperfect sym- . 
bol. It is the act of Grace wliich realizes the communion be¬ 
tween God and man and oífers a solutíon of the problem 
posed by the divine drama. We must, therefore, note that 
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thc principie of Divine Gracc is active in the history and des- 
tiny of both world and man together with that of natural 
necessity. And without it neither this destiny ñor mystery 
would be fulfilled. 

It constitutes the basis of every Christian philosophy of 
history, whose main object is the revelation of man in history. 
Thus history is made up of the complex interaction of the 
threc principies of necessity, freedom and transfigurmg 
Gracc. Thcir inter-relation determines the w'hole complexity 
of man’s historical destiny, and they can claim to be the moti- 
vating metaphysical forces in history, The whole course of 
humanism, on which I shall dwell later, clearly demonstrares 
the interaction of thesc principies. Indeed, the whole of the 
world process is governed by its relation to man whose des¬ 
tiny is its core, though it is, in its tura, predetermined by the 
divine drama. The solution of the fundamental problem of 
the metaphysics of history can come only from a mytli 
which situares world destiny as a stage of the divine 
destiny in man, and thus predetermines its main ^spiritual 
forces. 

The explanation of history as an interior metaphysical and 
spiritual, and not an antí-mctaphysical, principie can be based 
only on a tie between thc theogonic, cosmogonic and anthro- 
pogonic processes. This tie unites and integrates onr spiritual 
experience/ And this latter, if rcally profound, discloses 
the link between the metaphysical and the historical, the 
deeper spiritual, celestial, reality, on the one hand, and ter- 
restrial reality, on the other. The solution it ofíers of human 
destiny as governed by the divine is at the same time a solu¬ 
tion of both terrestrial and celestial history. This brings us to 
complex problems of a diíFerent order; to the nature of time 
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and iüs relation to eternity, and to the relatíon between the 
past and the jEliture. These problems constitute the fiirther 
hypotheses without which a real metaphysics of history is 
impossible. 
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CHAPTER IV 


OF CELESTIAL HISTORY: TIME AND 
ETERNITY 

T he nature and significance of time are the fundamental 
problem and premiss of every phdosophy of history. 
For history is a process, movement and fulfilment •within 
time. The significance we attach to history is direcdy deter- 
mined by that which we attribute to time. But does time^ 
possess any metaphysical significance? Does it form part of 
that reality which penetrates into the inmost depths of being? 
Or is it but the condition and form of die manifest or pheno- 
menal world? Does it form a part of real being or is it merely 
phenomenological, that is, bound up only with appearances 
without permeating the interior reality and the cote of be¬ 
ing? Every metaphysical system, however, which regards 
the ‘historical’ as something essential to the inmost depths of 
being, is bound to recognize the ontological significance of 
time, that is, the doctrine that time exists for the very essence 
of being. And this brings us to the problem of the relation of 
time and eternity. 

To all appearances an insurmountable antithesis exists be- 
tween time and eternity, and no relation can well be estab- 
lished between them. From diis standpoint, time constítutes a 
sort of denial of eternity; itis a State which can have no roots 
in etemal life. But perhaps time is itself rooted in eternity 
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and forms part of it? This is prccisely tlie probletn I should 
like to consider; I regard it as a fundamental problem of the 
metapbysics of history and one that constitutes an cssential 
premiss for every intcrpretation of the historical process. We 
are forced to assume the existence of two kinds of time, a good 
and false, a true and untrue. On the one hand, there cxists a 
false time; on the other, a deep time which forms part of ctcr- 
nity and which has escaped corruption. It is this problem which 
has opposed the various philosophical schools. One school, 
which has proved less dominant in the history of philoso¬ 
phical thought, but with which I am entirely in agreement, 
professes that just as it is possible to consider eternity in time, 
so it is to transcend closed time and transpose it into eternity 
on the condition, of course, that it evinces the etemal prin¬ 
cipie. Time therefore is not a finite cúrele into which nothing 
etemal can penétrate, but one that can be extended to com- 
prehend it. This is one aspect of die problem. The other as- 
sumes that time itself is rooteAin the depths of eternity. And 
thus what we cali tíme in our world liistorical process, in 
our woríd reality, which is a process in time, is a sort of in¬ 
terior period, a sort of interior epoch in eternity itself. It de¬ 
notes the existence not only of our tcrrestrial tíme within our 
terrestrial reality, but also that of a true celestial tíme in 
which the former is embedded and which it refleets and ex- 
presses; and, according to the ancient Gnostics, it denotes that 
of the aeons ofthe inmost depths of the DivineBeing, But these 
aeons prove that time exists for the very foundatibns of being 
and that a certain tíme-process oceurs in the latter; and that 
this process is not merely the form of our closed realit)' 
opposed to the deep reality which is apparently in no way 
related to time, but one that possesses its own celestial and 
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divine time. And this would lead us to suppose that the vcry 
time-process itself, whicli is a world, historical process occur- 
ring in time and m our world of reanty, has its origins in 
etemity. 

A false distinction between time and eterníty is the feature 
of a great many philosophical schools. It is the case, for ex- 
ampie, of every phenomenalist conception whether ít takes 
the form of Kantian criticism or that of English empiricism; 
for all phenomenalism considers that no dircct means of 
communication between the world of re'ality manifested m 
time and the essence of being itself, between the phenome- 
non and the object itself, exists. These spheres and positions 
are incommensurable, They are xnwardly divorced and diere 
can be no questíon of their unión, We live in a world that is 
manifest in time and that receives nodiing directly from that 
deep and trae reality which is not subject to the laws of time. 
Kant has developed a whole doctrine apon this basis which 
aíErms that time and space are essentially transcendental 
forms of sensibiliry and of apprehension in which the know- 
able world is made manifest to as. Outwardly this world is 
manifest only in space and tíme. Bat its interior spiritual Hfe 
i$ manifest only in time, since space does not constitute an in¬ 
terior form of spiritual reality. And similarly, neither time 
ñor space forms can be transposed into the inmost core of 
being. It mifst be added that neither Platonism ñor ancient 
Hindoo philosophy próvida a tie between tíme and the inner 
essence of being. This latter is generally conceived as time- 
less and not as any process possessing its own time and 
epochs, in other words, as an imtnobile eternity opposed to 
any time process. 

This conception of the relation existing between tíme and 
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etemity has left a deep impression upon the Christiau con- 
sciousness, which tended to favour tlie view tlut the nature of 
time did not aíFect the depths of divine life. This, of course, is 
immediately connected with the problem whether the na¬ 
ture of movement and of process aíFects the divine life. My 
contention is in substance the same, though I approach the 
problem froin the opposite side. I believe that to assert that 
time does not exist in the divine life is to approach the ques- 
tion exoterically without reaching the ultímate depths ot 
gnosis. This exoteric standpoint, which has gained wide ac- 
ceptance, and perhaps is the predoniinant one in the reHgious 
consciousness, holds that the divine life is not afíécted by the 
nature of history because human history is indissolubly bound 
up with time and cannot exist outside of it. 

But if history postulates the existence of a false time, then 
the divine life ought to postúlate that of a good and true 
time; one that is not opposed to etemity but represents some 
interior stage or epoch of eterpity itself. Por time, our world, 
the whole of our world process, from the moment of its in- 
ceptíonto limt of its end, represents a period, an aeon in the 
life of etemity, a period or an epoch rooted in it. This world 
process, therefore, is not shut off from all dhose deep forces 
which, though they may appear to us to be divine and mys- 
terious, yet exerdse their influence in it. They counteract tliat 
petrified consciousness for which the circle of our world 
reality is closed, and which does not admit the actíon of super- 
natural forces in our world process and its reciprocal influ¬ 
ence in the supcmatural world. I believe, therefore, that a real 
metaphysics of history can be buüt up only upon tibe basis of 
a dynamic and not a static interpretation of the nature of the 
world process. 
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The religious consciousness was not alone in thinking it ne- 
cessary to shut offour world temporarily from the supernatural 
worM. Both the positive-scientific consciousness and mater- 
ialism, which is one of its oíFshoots, have afiirmed the finality 
of our world and die non-existence of any other. Thus the 
whole essence of being is reduced in our consciousness to this 
temporal process. No other world exists: the drcle of our 
reahty is closed. A hermetic reality of this kind implies the 
denial of the existence of any other worlds. An open one, on 
the other hand, admits their existence. The metaphysics of his- 
tory therefore must be based upon the fundamental hypothc- 
sis that the ‘historical’ is part of, and has its roots in, etemity. 
History is neither merely the scum of the world process ñor 
the loss of aH association with the roots of being; it forins a 
necessary part of eternity and of the drama that is fulfiUed 
in it. History is the result of a deep interaction between 
eternity and time; it is the incessant eruption of etemity into 
time. 

The historical character of cSiristianity may be attributed 
to the fact that the Christian consciousness had conceived 
etemity as manifesting and incamating itself in time. The 
significance of Christianity as it manifests itself in the tem¬ 
poral and historical process lies in its demonstration that eter¬ 
nity or the divine reaHty can break the chain of time, penétrate 
into and appear as the dominant forcé in it. It postúlales not 
only history but also time, widiout which it cannot exist. 
And yet it represents a constant struggle between the etemal 
and the temporal, a constant resistance of etemity to time, 
a constant effort ofthe etemal principie to achieve a victory 
ovcr time. But the victory it seeks implies neither a departure 
from time, ñor a denial of it, ñor again the adoption of a 
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position detaclied from it. For this would iniply the dcnial of 
history itself. It aims rather at the victory of etemity in the 
arena of time, that is, within the Iiistorical process itself. The 
struggle between eternity and time is the constant and tragic 
stiuggle between life and death; and it is conterminous with 
the historical process. The interaction and clash between the 
eternal and temporal principies is that between Ufe and death, 
for the final sundering of time from eternity, a victory of 
the temporal over the etemal, would signify the trimnph of 
death over Ufe just as a final transition from the temporal to 
the eternal would mean a severance from the historical pro¬ 
cess. Thus a third approach, a third principie, eadsts which 
sums np the very essence of the struggle between the eternity 
of life and the mortaUty of time. It is the principie of found- 
ing the eternal upon the temporal. 

The conception and interpretation of history as a complete 
whole postulates a goal, that is, the termiñation of this world 
aeon and stage of etemity which we cali our world of reaUty 
and Ufe. It impUes the victory of the eternal principies over 
all thatñs corruptible, temporal or mortal, a victory in the 
most temporal of world reaUties over what Hegel called the 
false infinity. The latter does not admít a goal in time; it is an 
endless process which can achieve no final victory or solu- 
don. To conceive such an infinite process is to make the his¬ 
torical process meaningless, and its interpretado» as a ttagedy 
awaitíng soludon impossible. I shall dwell upon this further 
when consideting the idea of progress and its connectíon with 
the teleology of history. in the meantime, we may postúlate 
that historical time—that of our World of reaUty in which 
history oceurs and of the aeon of man’s terrestrial destiny— 
is present in etemity. And tíme assumes an ontological signi- 
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ficance only bccause history itsclf is situatod in cternity. The 
significance of the history taking place in this terrestrial acón 
lies in its participation in the fulness of cternity, in that this 
aeon, enierging from its iinperfect and defective State, should 
particípate in the fulness of beíng peculiar to cternal Ufe. This 
postúlate of the metaphysics of history, based upon the rela- 
tion of time and cternity, raises the cssential problem, most 
closely connected with concrete history, of the relation be- 
tween the past, the present and the future. If historical reality 
is intimately alUed with time, if it is a process in time and a 
time-process postulating a special sort of ontological signi- 
ficance of time peculiar to being, the question arises of the 
relation existing between the past and the future. The time of 
our World reality and aeon is a divided and false time con- 
taining an evil and mortal principie; and it is, moreover, 
spUt up into the past, present and future. 

In this connection we must consider St. Augustine’s in- 
genious doctrine, according to which time is not only divided 
into sections, but each section of it is in revolt against the 
other. The future rebels against the past; and the past Struggles 
against the dcstructive elements of the future. The his¬ 
torical process in time represents a constant, tragic and tor- 
turing struggle between these sections of time, berví^een the 
past and the future. This cleavage is so strange and terrible 
that it finally transforms time into a sort of spectre or ghost; 
for, on analysis, we are driven to despair to find that the three 
sections of time, the past, the present and the future, are 
spectral and do not really exist. The present is an infmitcly 
brief instant when the past has already ceased to exist and the 
future is not yet; ií is a certain abstract point devoid of reality. 
The past is spectral because it has already ceased to exist. The 
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futuro is spectral because it is not yet. Thus tlie thread of rime 
is sevcred into three parts and no real tíme exists, This de- 
vouring of one section of time by another abolishcs all rcal- 
ity and being in time. Time reveáis an evil, deadly and de- 
structive principie. For the death of the past hurricd on by 
eacb consecutíve instant and its plungc into the darkness 
of non-being, implied in every progress of time, are the 
very principies of death itself. The future is the murderer of 
every past instant. Thus false time is divided into past and 
future, betweeii vi'-hich lies a certain illusive point. The future 
devours the past in order to be transformed into a similar 
past, which in its tum is devoured by a succeedmg past. Tliis 
cleavage is a fundamental disease, defect and evil peculiar to 
the time of our world reality. To acknowledge only this evü 
and corrupt time would liinder the apprehension of the true 
historical reality which is attainabie in some complete, true, 
undivided and immortal tíme and which fulfils itselfin time, 
bearing life and not death. Our world tíme brings life only 
in a superficial way; in reality, it brings death because, in the 
proccss ®f creating life, it precipitates the past into tire abyss 
of non-being. Thtis every future must become past and must 
sooner or later faü under the dominión of this devouring 
torrent of the future. And there exists no true future which 
could comprehend the fulness of being, in which the true 
time could achieve a victory over false tíme, and in which 
the ditnsion could be transcended to permit integral tíme to 
become the etemal reality and the etemal to-dayl And in 
that case the time of the present, in which every thrug occiirs, 
and in which neither past ñor futuro but only the truc pre¬ 
sent exists, would be the only true time. 

Let US examine more closely the nature of false time and 
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the history that occurs in it, Various schoois of philosophy 
have frecly contended that tlie future is reality and dic pasí 
is Icss real than either the future or the present. But to admit 
even for a second that the past, that those severcd parts which 
are cast off into etemit)'', havelost their reality, while only the 
present and the impending future constitute the truc reality, 
is equivalent to denying that of history as belonging only 
to the past. The latter refers to that section of time wlñch has 
to do with the past and in which everything ‘future’ is relc- 
gated to the ‘past’. How then are we to account fbr the ab- 
sorptíon into the past of the whole of historical reality, of all 
the great historical eras and the life of mankind with aü their 
creating works and soul-inspiring epochs? Is ail this reality or 
noC? Is it suffident to say that the past has been? That the his¬ 
tory of the Jewish people, of ancient Egypt, of Greece, of 
Rome, of Christianity, of the Middle Ages, of the Renais- 
sance, of the Reformation, and of the French Revolution 

was once a fact? Is it suffident to assert that the whole of tlús 

# 

past, which has become a part of history, is not essentially 
real but belongs to that true reality which is incommenSurablc 
with that of the yet unbom future? This point of view, how- 
ever, is very wídely current, and ultimatdy encourages the 
daña! of the trae reality of the ‘historical’; for it favours an 
interpretation of history and its process of fhlfiiment which 
transforms everything into rapidly changing and. ultimately 
spectral instants devoured by succeeding instants which all 
crumble away into the abyss ofnon-being of similar perish- 
able instants. 

The metaphysics of history ought to adbrowledge the 
duratíon of history. For historical reality, which is considered 
to be a past reality, is in fact a trne and lasting one. It is a 
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rcality which has ncithcr disappearcd iior pcrished, but wliich 
has become a part of a sorc of eternal rcality. It constitutcs aii 
interior stage and period of that eternal rcality which has 
bccn relcgated to the past and which is not conccivcd iin- 
mediatcly hkc the present, because we live in a false, diseascd 
and divided time. And this lattcr rcflects the disintegration of 
our being. But we can live in the historical past as wc livc in 
the historical present and as we hope to live in the historical 
futiirc. The integral life unites the three moments of the past, 
present and futiire in onc. And thus historical reality is not 
dead, though it is relcgated to the past; it is no less real thair 
the current reality or that of the future wliich we cannot con- 
ceive, but which we only hope and expect. The past endures; 
but it depends upon the disintegration and limitations of our 
human existence and upon the fact diat we do not live integ- 
rally in the past, that we are cut oíFfroin it and locked in the 
present instant betwecn the past and the future, and that wc 
regard the past as sometliing, remóte. But the past is eternal 
reality. It is with its historical epochs an eternal reality in 
which éach one of us in the depths of Iñs spiritual expericnce 
achieves a victory.over the corruption and disintegration of 
his being. Each one may commune with history to the ex¬ 
tern in which he really exists in this aeon of world reality. 
The religious consciousness, indeed, cannot reconcile itself to 
the idea that anythmg truly living can die 6r disappear, 
ehristianity is the greatest of religions because it is in the first 
place the religión of the Resurrection; and because it rccon- 
ciles itself to neither death ñor oblivion, but strives towards 
the resurrection of all that is truly existent. 

Wc live in a world of historical reality, in a fa lse and divi- 

ded time, in which the past seems remóte, the future yet un- 
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^bo^n, and we are locked iii thc doubtful instant of thc prcscnt. 
But wEat principiaor forcé is directing the battle against this 
cvil and mortal character of time? The battle of the etcrnal 
spirit without which the plot and unity of history, the suc- 
cession of time and the divisioii between the past, the pre- 
sent and the future, would become final and irreparable, be- 
cause the loss ofmemory is, indeed, the chief and fundamen¬ 
tal sign of ínsanity. Memory is the principie which conducís 
a constant battle against the mortal principie of time. It bat- 
tles in the ñame of etemity against the mortal dominión of 
time. It is the fundamental way of conceiving the reality of 
the past in our false time wherein it endures only by nieans 
of memory. The historical memory is the greatest manifest- 
ation of the eternal spirit in our temporal reality. It upholds 
the historical connection of the times. It is the very founda- 
tion of history. Without it history would not exist; for even 
if history did fulfil itself, the cleavage between the past, 
the present and the future ^ould be so hopeless as to ren- 
der all apprehension of history impossible. AU historical 
knowledge is but a remembrance, one or anotlier form of 
the triumph of memory over the spirit of corruption. By 
means of memory we resurrect the remóte past which liad 
seemingly perished or been engulfed in some dark abyss. 
Memory is therefore the eternal ontological basis of all 
history. IC conserves the paternal principie, our relation- 
ship with our fathers; for the latter is synonymous with 
that between the past, present and future. To forget our des¬ 
cent completely would be to forget the past And this would 
be equivalent to a State of insanity in which mankind would 
live only upen thc rags of time, in its tom instaiits without 
any co-ordinating principie. 
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Thus the Futurist mterpretatíon of Ufe, wliich is based ap¬ 
on the cult of the future and that of every present momcnt, 
indicates real insanity on the part of mankind. It rcnoiutccs 
all ties, that is, all co-ordination of memory and cven the 
possibility of such a tliiiig. The histórica! process has a 
double nature: it both conserves and annihilates. On the onc 
hand, it syínbolizes the unión of the past and future; and on 
the other, a cleavage with the past. It is in fact both conserva- 
tive and revolutionary. And history is founded apon the in- 
teraction of these two principies. The action of onc of these 
principies only would produce a real disintegratiou of the 
times; for the fulfilment of history is based not only on the 
conservation of the tie betwecn the present, the future and 
tlie past, but also on the continuation of the past in the future. 
Thus the great riches of the past help to prevent us firom im- 
poverishing ourselves, and \ve still preserve the means of en- 
riching ourselves by die Creative future. 

The co-operation of tírese tvvo principies is essential to the 
historical process, which is by its nature sucb a tic and com- 
plex fulfilment. A true and non-disintegrated time, one that 
knows no cleavage between the past and future, a noumenal 
and not a phenomenal time, is also operative in history which 
is assailed by a false, devouring and annihilating time; and 
this latter transforms pnr Ufe into a cemetery where tire sons, 
obUvious of their fathers, build up their ncw Ufe upon the 
bones of tbeir ancestors. The estabÜshment therefore of a 
proper relationship between the past and the future is all-ira- 
portant for a true histórica! consciousness. The exclusive cult 
of the future at the expense of die past, which is the feature of 
the various theories of progress, makes Ufe subservient to a 
disruptíve and deadly principie destructive of all co-ordina- 
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tion and of the integral reality of time. Subservience to the 
deadiy power of tíme hinders the apprehension of the signi- 
ácance of human destíny as a celestial destíny. A false time 
bxings about a cleavage between the metaphysical and the 
histórica!, while the metaphysical origins ofhistory ought, on 
the contrary, to establish a tie between them. The cleavage 
between the etemal and the temporal is both the greatest de- 
lusion of consdousness and an obstacle to the foundation of a 
true philosophy ofhistory. 

I shall now consider the last fundamental posttdate of the 
metaphysics ofhistory. All that I have been saying has a di- 
rect bearing upon the religious postúlate ofhistory. The ac- 
ceptance of die principie of the freedom of evil inherent in 
history constitutes this fundamental postúlate without which 
history cannot be comprehended. The principie of true free- 
dom also impHes the acceptance of that of the éeedom of 
evil. Without it the historical process can be understood in 
tíme only in terms of established institutions, but the meta¬ 
physics and the ultímate depths of history remain impene¬ 
trable. Ancient myths and traditions, however, makiíit easier 
to grasp the inner cssence of history. They teach us that the 
principie of the freedom of evil is inherent in the universal 
histórica! process.' 

Two fundamental positions can, indeed, be defended if we 
accept man «-destíny to be the main theme of the metaphy¬ 
sics ofhistory. Firstly, there is the evolatíonary pomt ofview 
which' dominated me nineteenth century, and which held 
that man was the product of 'w-orld forces and that he had, 
through evolutíon, ascended in the historical process. Man 
was both the child of the world and the product of processes 
of development from lower States. Thus man, emerging 
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through evolution from animal and half-aninial States, grád- 
ually perfccts himself and, becoming truly himself, then as- 
cends to still higher States. 

The second position is that which had apparcntly bcen 
superseded by the scientific theories of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, and which maintained that man’s Fall 
and certain acts of sin and divorce from the sources of divine 
life and higher truth preceded the evolutionary, secondary 
and pardal processes in man’s destiny. This behef lies at the 
foundatíon of the traditíons and myths about the Original 
Sin, those of the Bible and of the Christían and many other 
forms of religious consciousness. For Chrisrianity it is more 
natural to admit man’s Fall and alienatíon from the truc 
sources of Ufe, after which his dcstíny is accomplished in 
the World. The scientific standpoint, on the other hand, prc- 
cludes the identíficatíon of man’s destiny with that of the 
World and his predeterminatíon by it. Ñor does it admit the 
existence of such a pre-worl^ man. In its logical dcvclop- 
ment, the purely evolutionary doctrine denies that man’s 
destiny ban be the theme of history. Lct us admit that a pro- 
cess of evolution does take place, that man ascends from the 
lower States to man’s estáte, and that he perfects.himself still 
further along a straight line of development determined by 
World forces of which he is the child. This does not imply 
the acccptance of man’s destiny as the theme ©f the meta- 
physics of history. "For, to admit the manifestation of man’s 
destiny in world history, it is also necessary to admit his pre- 
world existence; that his destiny originated and was de¬ 
termined prior to the estabhshment of that world of reality 
where oceur all those processes of evolution and develop¬ 
ment by which the evolutionary theory tries to explain both 
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man’s origins and his further dcvelopment. Such a view can 
only prove the negation of hnman destiny, which postulares 
the existence of a primary human nature created by the 
higher divine nature and suffering its tragic destiny in the 
World. It presupposes, too, the action of pre-world forces 
upon man who relies upon these interior sources for the ful- 
filment of his destiny. Without this one cannot speak of des¬ 
tiny in the real sense of the word; for it can cxist only if man 
is the child of God and not of the world. 

This constitutes the real rehgious-metaphysical postúlate 
of the metaphysics of history. Man is the child of God and 
suííérs a tragic destiny in a world that is subject to decadence 
as well as development. At the foundations of this destiny 
lies the original freedom with which God’s child has been 
endowed and which is the truc reflection and image of the 
Creator. This freedom has become the source of man’s tragic 
destiny, and that of history with all its conflicts and horrors. 
Freedom by its nature presupposes that of evil as well as of 
good. There'would be no movement in the world if only the 
freedom of God and of good were to predetermine human 
destiny. The world and historical processes are based upon the 
freedom of good and evil, that of renouncing as well as of 
communing with the source of higher divine life. The free¬ 
dom of evil, indeed, forms the real foundation of history. 
And the ancicnt tale of Man’s f'all, that of Adam and Eve, 
which epitomizes what must have happcned in the history of 
being prior to the origin of the world proccss, is an account 
of primordial history, of that which lay beyond the boun- 
daries dividing oflf our time from etemity, This primordial 
act, which is recorded in ancient myths and traditíons, took 
place not in the realms of our time but in thosc of etemity 
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whcre it originated. It helped to engender our false time, that 
evil i nViprf^nt- in our time whicíi is assodated with the disin- 
tegration of the unique and complete time into the past, pre- 
scnt and future. Man’s highest dignity and freedom lie in the 
consciousness of his higher primordial origin; and that, too, 
of his destiny which later carne to be governed by the action 
of complex world forces. Science, with its evolutionary 
theories, of course, devoted its attention solely to the latcer. 
I do not mean to imply that the whole of the evolutionary 
doctrine is false; but only that it has a different interior 
significance. 

The evolutionary theory contains a great deal that is truc 
conceming man’s origin and destiny in the world. But it is 
preoccupied with secondary and not primary processes; it 
has no light to throw on those deeper sources, which pre¬ 
ceded the birth of our world of reality and of our time, and on 
those processes of which religious traditíons speak and which 
only mctaphysical knowledgq can apprehend. The result, 
however, is not a clash bctween these two standpoints, but 
the inter|íretation of one in the light of the other. The ín flu- 
ence of environment, which die evoluáonary theory studies, 
is true only of man’s secondary destiny in our world which 
we, on die other hand, explain in terms of certain cvents that 
occurred prior to die hirth of our world reality in some 
deeper and primordial reality. Only then can tliQ.history of 
mankind be understood as a free trial of human spiritual 
forces and as the cxpiatíon of man’s Original Sin and Pall 
which werc brought about through the agency of tlie free¬ 
dom, inherent in him. Hunran destiny within the confines of 
history is illuminated by the greatest significance of this free¬ 
dom, which predetermines ¿he course of human destiny in 
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temporal reality. It demonstrates that within the confines of 
history all compulsión and unfree fulfilment of the highest 
Divine Will and the highest Divine Truth are unnecessary to 
God, Who must deny any perfection of man that is the re- 
sult of the process of either necessity or compulsión. 

All that is unfree is undesirable to God. We might, índeed, 
echo the words of the Grand Inquisitor, 'when he reproaches 
Christ, but re-interpret them in praise as the greatest reli- 
gious statement of truth concerning the essence of human 
existence. TheGrand Inquisitor said: ‘Youhavedesired man’s 
free gift of love and that he should foüow You of his free 
wiU, tempted and made captive by You.’ Freedom is in its 
essence the principie of tragedy, of tragic duaÜsm and of the 
antithesis inherent in primal freedom which alone makes 
possible such a tragic destíny. We tend to think in terms of a 
process of development or disintegratíon and not in those of 
destíny in the real sense of the word. Destíny depends on 
freedom; that is the greatest confession of the Christian 
World distínguishing it from the ancient world which ig- 
nored such a conception. This is obvious from the structure 
of the ancient tragedy which was founded upon fate. The 
ancient pagan world has only an obscure presentiment of 
freedom. The Christian consdousness, however, introduces 
a radical change. It associates human destiny with original 
freedom. Itinay, indeed, be affirmed that the Christian con- 
sciousness alone conceivcd the idea of a Providence, which is 
inherent in the structure of St. Augustíne’s philosophy of 
history. Providence is neither necessity ñor compulsión; it is 
the antínomous unión of God’s Will and human freedom. 

What is (he origin of man’s historical destiny when con- 
sidered from the standpoint of this ancient tradition of man’s 
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original freedom and thereforc of his Original Fall? In our 
World of reality and time nian’s historical destiny begins 
with liis immersion in the depths ofnaturc, that is, according 
to theosopliical terminology» witli involution. Man’s inimer- 
sion in nature was the immediate result of his Fall and free 
repudiation of the divine sources of life, which was followed 
by the loss of frecdom and its transformation into a certain 
interior necessity and compulsión. Original evil gives rise to 
its physical destiny in nature, which is the domain investi- 
gated by biology, anthropology and sociology, Man’s dcs- 
tiny, when immersed in nature, is not that of a child of God, 
of a free spirit created in the image and likeness of Him, but 
that of a natural being and child of the world. Man has al- 
ways been and stül remains a dual being participating in two 
worlds: in the highest divine and free world whose image he is 
and in the natural world in which he is immersed. He shares 
the destiny of the latter, which reacts upon him and ties liim 
hand and foot, so that his cqnsciousness beconifs obscurcd 
and his higher origin and participation in the highest spiri- 
tual reality are forgotten. Man’s dcpendence on nature, his 
immersion in natural necessity, his divorce from the highest 
divine reaHty which endowed him with freedom and, finally, 
his existence in another and natural reaHty where necessity 
sets the stamp of its law upon him; aU these are reflected in 
the first stages of human history, in mythology'and the pro- 
cesses ofits consciousness. 

Schelling has an ingenious theory according to which 
mythology represents the repetition in the human spirit and 
consciousness of the processes of nature. The human con¬ 
sciousness refleets and repeats the historical and cosmogonic 
processes of nature, which talce the form of mythology in its 
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primal stages. The niythological consdousness is thus ful! of 
cosmic myths in which man is revealed as a natural being re¬ 
latad to the spirits of natura. These myths also disclose thc 
ties uniting man with the primary processes of world cr catión 
and formation, which go back much further than the consoli- 
dation of matter from which Science, later, dates its study of 
world evolution. Deep natural processes were at work even 
before the consolidation of matter; and man’s destiny was 
still rooted in them, although his divorce from the higher 
spiritual sources had already taken place. Man’s original pre- 
histpry may therefore be regarded as a certain religious 
mythological process. 

Mythology is the original source of human liistory. It is 
the opening page of a tale about man’s terrestrial destíny, 
which succeeded his celestial one and the prologue which was 
enacted in heaven. The prologue, which had proclaimed 
man’s intímate relatíon with God and his frecdom and FaU, 
is folio wed by the next act in th« natural world in the form of 
a mythological process. This is the second act in eternity but 
the first in man’s terrestrial history. Certain moments still 
partaking of eternity are to be apprehended in the uttermost 
depths and the initial stages^of tíme in which man's primor¬ 
dial destíny was fulfiUed, and he first suflfered his FaU and 
* carne upon the sharp división of our reality from eternity. It 
is only later, m another time, that our world aeon begins to 
consolídate, cióse and set itself up as an antíthesis to eternity. 
And then, what we luve termed the celestial eternity moves 
' away mto transceñdísital space which appears to be excluded 
from our world. But the earHer religious myths and tradi- 
tíons ofier no sharp demarcation between eternity and time; 
and this constítutcs one of the greatest difficulties in the way 
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of apprehending ancient religious life. Our consciousness 
has become so accustomed to our world reality, its confine- 
ment and the boundaries dividing off terrestxial reality firom 
etemity and true time, that we often find it very difficult to 
break through its crust and to reach tliat primal State at the 
dawn of human consdousness in which no such divisions 
existed. 

No such demarcation is to be found in the Bible or in early 
religious traditions and myths. And that is one of the reasons 
why we find it so difficult to understand the interwoven his- 
tory of earth and heavcn, of tíme and etemity. The actíon 
apparendy unfolds itself on our planet, in our time and real^ 
ity; but it also seems to be taking place in another time and 
World which had preceded the origin of our world aeon. 
The histórica! information provided by the Bible had been 
regarded before the advent of modem Science as sciesntífic 
knowledge iu the spheres of history, geography, geology 
and anthropology. The further developments of philosophy 
and the^sdences tended to discredit the naive teaching of the 
Bible, which lost its authority in these spheres. I do not mean 
to imply that scientific critícism can affect to any extent the 
religious truth contained in Biblical traditions. For, after 
all, the religious truth of m3rths and traditions is not limited 
to the material they provide for the natural or historical 
Sciences. Ñor, again, is it confined to any authority they may 
claim in the sphere of contemporary history, geology, or 
biology. lt Bes rather in the symbolic revelatíon tíiey ofíér of 
the deep processes operative beyond the boundaries dividing 
off the time of our aeon firom diat ofetemal reality.' Scientific 
and philosophical critícism dannot be whoUy based upon 
such revelations, Therefore in so fax as the ecclesiastical con- 
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sciousness had attenipted to impose religión as a compulsory 
Science, it adopted a hostile attitude to Science and, in this 
way, disarmed religious truth. But it ought to be olear to the 
religious and pMosophical consciousness that tbese spheres 
may be demarcated. 

The religious content of the ancient traditions and myths 
does not constitute a Science or objective knowledge. Ñor 
can it compete with the latter. But it does represent the re- 
velation of far deeper truths bearing upon quite diíFerent 
spheres. The great truth of the Bible, which provides the 
point of intersection, the meeting point of terrestrial and 
celestial history, the origins of man’s terrestrial and celestial 
destinies, ought to be approached* both phüosophically and 
rehgiously in the Hght of the New and not the Oíd Testa- 
ment. It is true that the interpretation of the Bible according 
to the Oíd Testament has been predominant in Christianity 
itself. Thus the whole of the Biblical cosmology and anthro- 
pology tends to be reduced to the limits of man’s conscious¬ 
ness in the Oíd Testament. The limits within which truth 
was revealed to man in the Oíd Testament have Idft their 
imprint upon the Bible. Its revelation was therefore refracted 
within certaitt hiiman limits and was passed on iq this form 
to the higher stages of spiritual consciousness. The ecclesias- 
tical attitude to Biblical truths tends to accept those limits of 
revelation peculiar to man’s ancient nature, the destiny of 
the Jewish people and of those with whom it was indissol- 
ubly bound. This had its effect upon the Christian conscious¬ 
ness of the New Testament and imposed certain limitations 
upon it. Thus Christian anthropology and cosmology, the 
doctrine of man’s origin, all display in their most pie- 
dominant form the stamp of the limitations peculiar to 
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man iii the Oíd Testament. These limitations are like- 
wise apparent in Christian dogma and its metapíiysics of 
history, since they are founded upon the limited Biblical an- 
thropological and cosmological doctrines. The consciousness 
of the Oíd Testament is therefore an obstacle to the founda- 
tion of a trae metaphysics of history, for the lattcr according 
to its fundamental premiss ought to break through the limi¬ 
tations of man’s ancient consciousness which Christianity 
failed to overeóme. And thus the metaphysical consciousness 
of the Oíd Adam continúes to set up its barriers in the 
New Testament period of human history. It also influenced 
the structure of the metaphysics of history. 

A change and transformation of man’s interior history was 
imperative in the light of the New Testament, of the New 
Adam and of the new man, who had thrown oíF the yoke of 
natural necessity and the wrath of God. It had been imposs- 
ible to meet God because it was believed that such a meetíng 
would prove man’s annihiljtion. The foUowing elements 
therefore constitute man’s fundamental destiny throughout 
ehrátián history: the Oíd Testament feeling for God and 
nature; the fear of God’s wrath, which man experienced 
after his Fall to a lower plañe of natural Hfe; the transcending 
of this feeling through the New Testament revelation of the 
New Adam which makes God endlessly near to man; and, 
fmally, the New Testament feeling of liberatson from the 
spirits and demons of nature who tormented man in the 
ancient world. This inner spiritual change is what distin- 
guishes the whole of Christian history ffom that of the pagan 
and Biblical world. As a result, man began to libérate himself 
inwardly, on the onc hand, from the power of the natural 
demons through the mystery of Redemption and, on the , 
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other, from the Jewish subservieiice to God as a remóte, 
menadng and wrathful power which it was terrifying and 
dangerous for man to mcet. The whole o£ Christian as weli 
as ancient and Biblical history may now be conceived in the 
light of the new revelation and the new human nature 
which it produced. 

The Christian consciousness has so far but inadequately 
applíed this process of revaluation. It is true to say that the 
new revelation of Biblical truth was the contribución rather 
of great individual mystics such as Jacob Boehme in his Mys- 
terium Magmm than that of Christian phñosophy in general. 
The new revelation, however, constitutes a comer stone of 
the philosophy of history. For the world process now comes 
under the sign of the New Adam or Christ; and this fací of 
the revelation of a new human nature is all-important for the 
philosophy of history. It inaugurates an entirely new era in 
the interpretation of the essence and meaning of history. 
Man’s celestial history is now brought to an end and he en- 
ters upon his terrestrial history and destíny. The philosophy 
of man's terrestrial destíny may be said to begin A^ith the 
philosophy of history and destíny of the Jewish people. Here 
lies the axis of world history. The theme provided by the 
destíny of the Jewish people fulfils itself throughout the whole 
course of world history. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE DESTINY OF THE JEWS 

T hejews played a decisive róle in the formation of the his- 
torical consdoustiess. They were the fiirstto introduce the 
principies of the ‘historical’ and a keen feehng for historical 
destiny into the Ufe of mankind. I now propose to examine 
their destiny, its significance in relation to world history and its 
influence as an ineradícable and universal principie of spedfic 
function. Thejews have played an all-important róle in his¬ 
tory. They are pre^minently an historical people and their 
destiny reflecís the indestructibílity of the divine decrees. 

Their destiny is too imbued with the ‘metaphysical’ to be 
explained either in material or positive-historical terms. 
MoreoVer, it presents no sign of that antithesis between the 
metaphysical and the historical, which I regard as an obstacle 
to the apprehension of the inner significance of history. I xch 
member how dtó matcrialist interpretation of history, when 
I atíemptcd in my youth. to verify it by applying it to the 
destinies of peoples, broke downin the case of thejews, wherc 
destiny seemed absolutely inexplicable from the materialistic 
standpoint. And, indecd, accordir^ to the materialistic and 
positivist criterion, this people ought long ago to have per- 
ished. Its survival is a mysterious and wonderíul phenome- 
non demonstrattíng that the life'of this people is govemed by a 
special predetermination, transcendmg the processes of adap- 
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tatáon expounded by the materialistic interpretation of his- 
tory. The survival of the Jews, their resistance to destruction, 
their endurance under absolutely peculiar conditions and the 
fateful róle pkyed by them in liistory; aU these point to the 
particular and mysterious foundations of their destíny. 

The history of the Jews is not only a phenomenon; it is 
also a noumenon in that special sense of the word to which I 
drew attention when speaking of the phenomenal-noumenal 
historical antithesis. I said that the histórica! not oiJy repre- 
sented man’s externa! relations, but that it might also reveal 
tile very noumenon and essence of his being. Thepeculiarity of 
Jewish destíny consists in its incommensurability with either 
the pre-Christían or the ChristiaD era. Sdentífic critícism ap- 
plied to traditíonal Biblical history can neither discredit the 
universa! róle played by the Jews ñor offer a satisfactory ex- 
planatíon of their mysterious destíny. Ñor docs this critícism 
grapple with the absolutely peculiar tie existíng between the 
Jews and tlie ‘historical’, and.thdr extraordinarily intense 
feeling for history. 

The Jewish destíny is characterized by a partícularly dra- 
matíc intensity which makes the purely ibyan spirit seem 
duU by comparison. Whatever (he contributíons of the 
Greek or the Híndoo spirits, perhaps superior iri many ways 
to that of the Jews, their non-historica! nature is apparent. 
They do not‘carry the revelatíon of historical destíny, of its 
drama, of the intensity of historie^ actíon and movement. 
India oflfers the example of a very ancient and essentíaUy non- 
historical culture, which has stopped stíl! in the depths of its 
interior spiritual contemplations without as yet venturing to 
partícipate directly in the dramatíc actíon of universal his¬ 
tory. The same in another sense is trae of Grcece. There the 
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Aryan spirit achieved an aesthctic and philosophy that have 
not been surpassed by any culture in the world. But this 
spirit manifested itself in a static cosmos closed to all tensión 
of historical action. 

How are we to explain this fact? The ‘historical’ possesses' 
a rehgious foundation, rests on one or another form of re- 
ligious consciousness. This is the basic premiss we have to 
consider. The religious nature of the Jewish spirit contained a 
principie which was to determine its intensely historical char- 
acter and destiny. A comparison between the Jewish religión 
and that of other pre-Christian pagan peoples confirms the 
contention that Jewish history represented the revelation of 
God in the historical destiny of humanity, while that of other 
pagan peoples represented the revelation of God in nature. 
This distinction between the foimdations of the jewish and 
the pagan Aryan rcligions helps us to establish the historical 
character of the Jewish people. 

Jewish religión is permeated with the messianic idea which 
is, indeed, its pivot. Israel lived in expectation of the Day of 
Judgment when it would abandon the sorrowful historical 
destiny which was the lot of its people, to enter upon a sort 
of all-illuminating world era. The messianic idea is the de- 
termining factor in the historical drama of the Jewish people. 
The expectation of the future Messiah and the passionate 
longing for His coming gave rise to that dualisfn in the Jew¬ 
ish rehgious consciousness which bound the destiny of the 
Jewish people to that of mankind. This dualism of die mes¬ 
sianic consciousness aspired towards an historical progression 
andfulfilment. 

The Jewish spirit constitutes a distinct racial type; and it 
preserved in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries the fun- 
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dainental peculiarities of the spirit of ancient Israel. The des- 
tiny of the latter continúes to be reflected in the different 
stages of the historical Kfe and destiny of coníemporary Jews. 
Their spirit, although based upon that of the Ancient Heb- 
rews, evolves in the nincteenth and twentieth centuries a 
distorted and perverted form of Messianism, that which ex- 
pects the coming of another Messiah foUowing the repudia- 
tion of the true one. It is still animated by the aspiration to- 
wards the future, by the stubbom and persistent demand that 
tile future should bring with it an all-resolving principie, an 
all-resolving truth and justice on earth, in the ñame of which 
the Jewish people is prepared to declare war on all historical 
traditions, sacraments and associations. The Jewish people is 
by its nature an historical people, active and self-willed, 
but not possessed of that power of contemplation which is 
peculiar to the highest levcls of Aryan spiritual life. Karl 
Marx, a very typical Jew, was still striving quite late in his- 
tory to resolve the ancient Biblical precept of ‘eam thy bread 
in thesweat of thy brow’. Mandan SociaHsm, emerguigfrom 
an entirely new historical background, reiterates the demand 
for earthly bhss. It is truc that, superfidally, the Marxist doc¬ 
trine breaks away from the Jewish religious traditions and 
rebels against everysacred principie; butin reality themessianic 
idea of the Jews as God’s chosen people is transferred to a 
class, namely the proletariat. The working class now be- 
comes the new Israel, God’s chosen people, destined to eman- 
cipate and save the world. All the characteristics of Jewish 
Messianism are appHed to this class.’Thc same drama, passion 
and impatíence which had characterized Israel, the people of 
God, are here manifest. The Jewish people had always been 
God’s people, a people endowed with a tragic historical des- 
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tíny. Before its God had becn rccognized as the rniique God, 
Creator of the universe and Lord of all, He had been the God 
of the race, a national Deity. This association of the niono- 
theistic idea with the national dcstiny of God’s chosen peoplc 
was the factor that determined all the peculiarities and the 
specific characteristics of the religious destíny of the Jews. 

This brings us to one of the aspeets of the Jewish reHgious 
consdousness which particularly distinguishes it from the 
Aryan, and which excrcised a determming influence in the 
history of the Jewish people. The Jews apprehended God 
transcendentally; they conceived a tremendous gulf between 
Him and man; and this made a face to face meetíng with Him 
impossible without danger of death. The Semite looked up 
from below at God in His infinite height, But this remote- 
ness from and awe of God, this transcendental consdousness 
of Him as within and above man, was of great moment m 
the birth of the historical drama. It set history in motion; 
and made for die sense of a dramatic relationship between 
man, the people and a transcendental God, and an encounter 
between the people and God on the highway of history. The 
typical Aryan consciousness of God, which attains its purest 
State in the andent Hindoo religión, is an immanent one; it is 
an apprehension of God in the ultímate depths of man himself. 
Butsuch a consciousness isnot particularly favourable to his¬ 
torical movement. It elaborates a contemplativc insight into 
the depths of being that is antithetical to thereligious life which 
crcates exterior historical movement. This latter, on the other 
hand, was favoured by the prindples behúid the Jewish reli¬ 
gious consdousness, and also by dhe conaete idea of God as 
a personal God who entertained personal relations with man. 
hxdeed, this idea formed the foundation of Jewish national 
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history. The historical character of such a rdationship be- 
tween man and God, between the people and God, derived 
from the exterior drama of the situatíon. 

The Jewish people in their primitive conception of Ufe 
were obsessed by the passionate idea of justice and its terres~ 
trial fulfilment. I believe that this other spedfic idea of the 
Jcwish people, this demand fbr justice to be realized on earth 
together with this aspi^on towards the fnture, predeter- 
mined the whole complexity of Jewish historical destiny. 
The Gredts, who were typical Aryans, had never been ob¬ 
sessed by the idea of justice. Ifit was not absolutely foreign to 
the Hellenic spirit, at least it was never more than a minor 
preoccupation. 

The idea of justice was very closely related to the problem 
of the individuaiity and the immortality of the soul. The 
Greeks, more dian any other people, had helped to work out 
the idea of the immortaHty ofthe psyche or the soul. But this 
conception was foreiga to the Jews, for whom the centre of 
gravity lay not so much in man’s individual destiny as in tliat 
of the people as a whole. The Jewish religious consciousness 
was remarkable for its íf eedom firom the idea of an immortal 
soul, which makes its appearance only in the very last stage 
of Jewish history immediátely before the advent of Chris- 
tianity. The Jews, indeed, were very late in arriving at the 
idea of personal immortality. hi their conception of the te- 
lationship between God and man, God alone is immortal. To 
the Jewish consciousness the idea of man’s immortality 
seemed to imply an exaggeration of man’s significance. It 
only aUowed the immortality of the people. 

Renán, that brilliant but not profound wríter, highly en- 
dowed with psychological insight but deficient in rdigious 
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imaginatíon, sums up cxcellendy the characteristícs of thc 
Jews m his History of the Jewish Peopk. This is perhaps his 
most interesting work, though it is marred by certain exag- 
gcratíons and an insuffident comprehension of the Jewish 
destiny. In it, however, he very cogently remarks: ‘The an- 
dent Semite repudiated as chimerical all those forms in whidi 
other peoples imagined thdr after-life, Only God was eter- 
nal; man lived but a span of years; an immortal man would be 
God. Man could only prolong his ephemeral existcnce for a 
short while in his children.’ I believe,—and for me diis con- 
stitutes the key to the whole historical destiny of the Jewish 
people,—that the Jewish consdousness represents the unión 
of the aspiratton to realize justice and truth on earth with that 
which sceks to achieve individual immortality. 

The duahsm inherent in the Jewish messianic consdous¬ 
ness determined the fateful destiny of the Jews in so fár as it 
combined thc expcctation of the true Messiah, the Son of 
God, Who was to appear among the Jews, and that of the 
false Messiah, or Antichrist. As a result of this dualism the 
Jewish people, with Ae exception of a chosen few made up 
of the Aposdes and a few early Christians, did not recognize 
the true Messiah. They faüed to recognize and repudiated the 
Messiah in Christ. This is the central event in world history, 
the event towards which history had becn moving and from 
which it has since proceeded; the event whichmiakes of the 
Jews, as it were, the axis of universal history. For it was they 
who discovered and expounded the problem which universal 
Christian history attempts to solve. At the same time we may 
observe, along with a religiously justifiable prindple animat- 
ing this intense Jewish striving after truth, justice and happi- 
ness on earth, an unwarrantable principie of conflict with 
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God, an unwülingness to accept the Will of God. There is a 
resistance to God, an arbitrary assertion of a purely human 
justíce and truth and their fiiljSlment on earth against that 
destiny of all mankind revealed in the life and history of the 
World according to God’s inscrutable will and design. And 
there is a tendaicy to transfer the vital principie to the sur- 
face of our planet in the apparent absence of a life that is eter- 
nal and immortal. This is equivalent to denying man’s im- 
mortality and the everlasting Hfe which contains and íiilfils 
the meaning of human destiny. 

But human destiny, whose pains and torments can in no 
wise be redeemed within the narrowlimits of a single life, finds 
its futíUment in another life; and this fulfilment transcends 
the logic and justíce of man’s limited ratíonal and ethical na- 
ture. The Jewish people was not content to demand and ex- 
pect a messianic fulfilment in history and a victory over false- 
hood. They also adopted a popular pretensión which chal- 
lenged Providence and coníjadicted the essentíal notion 
of an immortal Hfe. This was the idea that everything 
must find its fulfilment and solutíon in this mortal’and ter- 
restrial life. According to tíiis idea justíce must be realized in 
this World at any cost. As Renán has well said: ‘Xhe Jewish 
thinker, like the contemporary nihilist, was of the opinión 
that the world had no justíficatíon if justíce werc not feasible 
init.’ » 

The Book of Job is one of the most astounding m the 
Bible. The interior ethical dialectíc revealed in the Bible is 
based upon the assumptíon that a just man ought to be re- 
warded by a happy life on earth. Therefore the undeserved 
calamities that befall Job provoke in him a profound ethical- 
religious crisis. Job’s destiny is considered without any refer- 
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ence to the idea of immortality and etemal life, where his suf- 
ferings mightbe transcended. For Job truth andjustice must 
be finally fulfilled in his terrestrial life, since they cannot hope 
to be fulfilled anywhere else. The idea nf a reward or punish- 
ment in some other life does not enter into the reUgious hy- 
pothesis of this Book. Thus die dialectíc of one of the greatest 
and most fundamental themes of the human spirit is dcvel- 
oped on a purely terrestrial plañe. It is that the just may suffer 
on earth while the sinners and the wicked may flourish and 
rejoice. This is the etemal theme handed down from age to 
age and reflected in some of the greatest creations of the human 
spirit This theme, as expressed by the Tewish religious con- 
sciousness, sufFered from the limitations imposed upon it by 
the inabüity to sitúate man’s destiny in the perspective of 
etemal life. This limitation helps to explain the intensity 
pecuUar to the Tewish people in their historical Hfe on earth; 
for the destiny of the individual as of the people was not con» 
sidered in the perspective of etemal life, but only m tliat of 
their historical life on earth. 

The Jéws infused great energy into their historical life and 
endowed it with a religious significance. The Aryan peoples, 
on the other hand, were preoccupied with the problem of 
individual destiny. The Aryan found it diflGcult to consider 
the idea of a historical destiny on earth. Their comciousness 
in this life was concemed vrith attaining to tha contempla- 
tion of etemal life. To them the historical destiny of man- 
kind appeared devoid ofinterest when compared widi the con- 
templatton of other spiritual worlds. The Grerics, even at the 
height of their spiritual Ufe, had no reUgious consciousness of 
the significance of man’s historical destiny on earth. It has no 
place in Plato’s philosophy, which was one of the greatest at- 
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pressions of the Greek spirit. Plato was concertied with the 
original forms of being and with the world of ideas in which 
he recognized the primal static rcality. He was unable to de- 
tach himself from this in order to considet the mobile em- 
pkical world and its implidt exposition of the historical pro- 
cess. And here we reach the fiontiers of the Hellenic religious 
coíisciousness. 

The antithesis established between the historical hnmortal- 
ity of the people, on the one hand, and individual immortality, 
on the other, is characteristic of the whole destiny of the Jew- 
ish people. Even the prophets who announced die Christian 
dispensation had no conception of immortality. ICheJewish 
rdigion had no place for either mythology, mystety or meta- 
physics in die true scnse of the word. The Germán Jewish 
philosopher Cohén, who belonged to the Neo-Kantian 
School, went back in the last period of his work to religious 
sources and began to advócate an original Jewish modemism 
puriíied by critical and philosophical reason. Cohén affirms 
that his religión is a prophetíc one, essentíaUy future in refer- 
ence, whereas every mythologícal religión is indissoíubly as- 
sociated with the past. A myth always teüs a story about the 
past. The prophetíc character of the Jewish reKgious con- 
sdousness, which elévate it above aU others, also explains its 
freedom from mythological elements. Cohén claims that 
this prophetít character makes Jewish religión pre-emincntly 
ethical, and expounds it according to the Kantían phüosophy. 
But he overlooks the fact that Judaism doM contain a myth, 
—the eschatological myth which is admittedly concemed 
with the future and not the past. Jt forms the mystical foun- 
dation of the Jewish people and its history, and is peculiar to 
the Jewish cónsdousness.' 
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The word myth, of course, possesses for me a real signifi- 
cancc and is not iii any way opposed to reality. Tlús peculiar- 
ity of the Jewish consciousness helps to explain the Judaic 
origins of Sodalism as a defmite universal historical principie. 
Sociaiism is not a phenomenon peculiar to our time, although 
it has in our day acquired an extraordinary forcé and unpre- 
ccdented influence over the entíre historical field. It is onc of 
the universal historical principies. These latter, however, 
have their roots in the rcmotest ages and, like all ancient 
principies, are constantly active and in conflict 'with their op- 
posites. I believe that Sociaiism is based upon a Jewish reli- 
gious principie, upon the eschatological myth and the pro- 
found dualism of the Jewish consciousness, which has proved 
to be tragic not only for the history of the Jews themselves 
but for that of all mankind. This dualism of the Jewish his¬ 
torical consciousness gave rise to the religious millennium 
which aspired towards the future in a passionate deniand and 
longing for the fulfilment of the millenary Kingdom of God 
on carth, and the advent of the Day of Judgment when evil 
would finally be vanquished by good, and when an end 
would come to the injustice and sufíerings common to the 
terrestrial destiny of mankind. This millenarianism is the 
original source of the rehgiously tainted Sociaiism.^ 

This can further be explained by the fact that Judaism is by 
its spiritual nature coUectíve, whereas Aryanistfl tends to be 
individual. The aUiance of the Jewish spirit with the destiny 
of the people, the inability to conceive individual destiny 
apart firom the existence of «he people or the destiny of Israel, 

distinctíon must be made between Sociahsni as a religión* and as a 
practical social moveraent defendii^ labour and workers against capital- 
ism. The second aspect is by far the more authencic. 
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thc txansference of thc centre of gravity to an historical and 
impersonal national life, all make of the Jews a collective 
people. The Aryan spirit and culture, on the other hand, dis- 
covered for the first time the individual principie and exalted 
the individual spirit. The idea of both individual freedom 
and the sense of individual guilt were foreign to the Jewish 
spirit. For it the idea of freedom could only apply to thc 
people; and its natural coUectivism conceived guilt as the 
collective responsibility of the people before God. The de- 
mand that truth should be victorious at any cost on earth, 
thelonging for truth and victory, for truth and justice, in the 
o&Uective destiny of the people; all these formed the leading 
motive and spiritual principie behind the tragedy of Christ’s 
repudiation by thejewish-people. , 

Renán, with his usual partiality in this matter, cstablishes a 
keen distinction between the Aryan and the Semine types. 
According to him, ‘The Aryan, who begins by admitting 
that the gods are uiyust, does not experience the same pas- 
sionate desire for earthly bHss. Allured by the chimera of an 
after-Hfe (only such a chimera can inspire great deeSs), he 
does not take the pleasures of Hfe seriously; he buüds his 
house for etemity. The Semite, on the other hand, builds his 
house for earthly enjoyment; he has no desire to wait; the 
fame or happiness which he does not experience does not 
exist for him. A Semite believes too much in God; the Aryan 
too much in the eternity of man. The Semite has given us 
God; the Aryan the immortality of the souL’ 

This definition is very one-sided and does not correspond 
to the complex historical reality. But it contains a certain 
element of truth and it explains the peculiar intensity of the 
Jewish messianic expectatton of the advent of the beatific 
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Kingdoin of God on earth. It reveáis, too, the predetermining 
dualism of Jewish Messianism, Let us consider the following 
passage from the Book of Isaiah. We shall be astonished to 
fmd that it can be interpreted in two ways: as the source of a 
real expectation of a terrestriai ICingdom and as that of a di¬ 
vine niessianic feast. This is the passage: ‘The wolf also shall 
dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the 
kid; and the calf and the young lion and the fatling together; 
and a little child shall lead them. And the cow and the bear 
shall feed; their young ones shall lie down together: and the 
lion shall eat straw like the ox. And dic suckling child 
shall play on the hole of the asp, and the weaned child shall 
put his hand on the cockatrice’ den. They shall not hurt ñor 
destroy m all my holy mountain: for the earth shall be 
ful! of the knowledge of the Lotd, as the waters cover the 
sea,’ 

No other people in the world was ever so obsessed by the 
messianic expectation of thp advent of beatítude, of God’s 
truth and Kingdom. It is true that there was another and aes- 
thetical aspect to this messianic consciousness. It could also 
transform itself into the expectation of the Messiah as a ter- 
restrial king who would realize the Kingdom, the national 
Kingdom of Israel, on earth, and thereby ultímate felidty. 
Jewish apocalypticism is full of such interpretations of the 
mesáanic consciousness. Renán says elsewhcre: ‘The true 
Israelite is tom with discontent and obsessed by an unquen- 
chable thirst for the future.* this imquenchable thirst is the 
thirst for the advent sooner or later of the Kingdom of God 
on earth. Raían also says: ‘The Jew, unlike the Christian, is 
incapable of submitting himself to Providence. Poverty and 
humihation are considered a virtue by the Chiistían; but the 
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Jew regards diem as a misfortune which must be combated. 
Abuse and violence are borne meekly by the Christían, but 
tbey revolt the Jew.’ 

This definition helps us to establish the distinction between 
the Jewish and the Christían consciousness. The latter proves 
altogether unacceptable to those Jews who have preserved 
their Hcbrew characteristícs. It also helps us to explain the 
revolutíonary nature of the Jewish religious consciousness. 
The Jew easüy becomes a revolutíonary. Por the Jews have 
always upheld the myth that history is founded upon the ex- 
ploitatíon of man by man. I do not mean this in the narrow 
contcmporary sense of the word, but in one that defines the 
character of a type; I mean it in the sense in which the Jews 
have deficd destiny and the experiences and sufferings that 
go with it; in the sense in which they have persistently and 
passionately demanded the fulfilment of truth and happiness 
on earth. The idea of a terrestriai kingdom was to them not a 
worldly or secular idea, but a ^ligiom and theocratíc one. 
This was largely due to the fact that they had but a compara- 
tívely vague notion of the temporal State in general and of a 
secular State in particular. Hete we meet with an apparent 
contradictíon. Por while no people ever thirsted so passion¬ 
ately for the realizaüon of their natíonal terrestriai kingdom, 
the Jews found themsdves, in fact. deprived in their historical 
destiny on earth of that dementary prerogatíve which all 
other peoples possessed. The Jews wére indeed denied the 
possibility of existíng as an indep'aident State. The passionate 
desire to reaÜze their terrestriai kingdom had ultímately pro- 
duced the opposite result, namdy, that the Jews were denied 
the common heritage of all those other peoples, whose thkst 
for the realizatíon of a kingdom on earth was so much less. 
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This is, indeed, one of the paradoxes of Jewish destiny, most 
intimately bound up with Jewish Messianism, 

The spiritual life of the Hebrew peoplc was destined to 
culminate in the Corning of Christ and in His Crucifixión. 
Christ, however, did not fulfd its expectations of an earthly 
ruler who would realize the terrestrial kingdom of Israel. 
This fact gave rise to a profound contradiction in the destiny 
of the Jewish people. For, by repudiating the Crucifixión, it 
found itself virtually crucified in its own destiny. This con- 
stitutes the fundamental antithesis pervading the Jewish reli- 
gious destiny. The passionate speculation of the Jewish people 
with rcgard to its terrestrial kingdom underlies the passion¬ 
ate striving of modera times to realize a Sócialist kingdom on 
earth,—one that is reserved for no one people in particular, 
but for mankind in general. The fulfilment of this Sócialist 
paradise was to be brought about not by the Messiah but by 
a messianic class,—the proletariat. But this passionate con¬ 
cern for man’s terrestrial and historical destiny, which is the 
fundamental peculiarity of the Jewish spirit, contradicts the 
expectations of an immortal life in that the fulfilment of the 
highest divine truth is not extended to the sublime plañe of 
immortality. He who believes m immortality ought to look 
soberly on terrestrial life and realize that it is impossiblc to 
achieve a conclusive victory on earth over the dark irrational 
principie; and that sufiérings, evil and imperfoctions are the 
inevitable lot of man. But although the Jewish people had 
attained to a very high religious level, although it achieved 
the Christian position, yet its sense of immortality was much 
fainter than that of either the Persians or the Egyptians. The 
former, who were a great Aryan people of thé East, had in- 
tuitions of true faith in immortality and the Resurrection; 
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the latter, too, longed passionately for the Resunectioii of thc 
dead, and the whole of Egyptian history was foundcd upon 
this longing. The pyramids constitute a great nionument to 
the human spirit and refute the materialistic conception of 
history and interpretation of Hfed 
In the course of its further histórica! destiny the Jewish 
people too carne to believe in immortality and the Resurrec- 
tion. It had trodden the path pursued by other peoplcs before 
the advent of Christianity. The Jewish people was monothe- 
istic and had an overwhelming feeling for the reality of God. 
This overpowering reality and concreteness of God took 
such possession of the Jewish people that it obliterated every 
other feeling, conception and purpose. In the meantime, the 
acceptance of the idea of immortality had become necessary 
for the further development of its historical destiny. The 
Jewish people was now faced with a new trial and experience. 
Doubt then made itself felt as to the equity of man’s terres- 
trial destiny. It had already gained ground in the Hellenic and 
the ancient world in general with its instinctive faith in the 
immediate victory of goodness, truth and the just m*an. But 
the moment carne when belief in this vanished and people 
began to feel that truth, goodness and the holy man did not 
receive their just award on earth. The holy man suffers and 
is crucified. This feeling is already apparent in thc Book of 
Job, in the Proverbs of Solomon, in Orphism and in Plato. 
Later we have the attempts to discover another world and to 
sitúate the fdfilment of individual destiny on another plane.^ 
Thus the great religious problem of the Crucifixión and the 
Just man, the bearer of the greatest good, has its origins both 

^Thc great pyramids ate the most ancient and suggestive evidencc 
available of thc final rise of an otganized sodcty.’ (Breastead.) 
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in the andent Hebrew and Hellcnic worids. The death of 
Sócrates had raised this problem in Greck culture, and it had 
served as the inspiration of Plato’s philosophy. The death of 
Sócrates cdnipelled Plato to repudíate a World in which so 
just a man could be so undeservedly condemned, and it made 
liim seek another world of goodness and beauty in which the 
uryust condemnation of the holy man was impossible. This 
motif recurs everywhere in the ancient world, the pagan as 
well as the Hebrew. ^ 

This extraordinary and acute spiritual experience was ac- 
companied by an aspiration towards a different and higher 
world, where the solution of human destiny might be found. 
The growth of this kind of experience in the religious hfe of 
the pre-Christian world coincided with the transition firom a 
natíonal to an individual type of religious consdousness and 
with the development of religious individualism. The latter 
superseded the age of objectivism, which had mainly con- 
cemed itself with the life of thtj people or the nation in this ter- 
rcstrial reality. The problem of the destíny demandíng a solu¬ 
tion outside the nation’s vicissitudesnowbecame the chiefpro- 
occupation. The period of objectivism was now supplanted 
by one of individualism. It was an age of transition. But this 
period of subjectivism prepared the ground for Christianity. 
The Christian truth was revealed to man at a tíme when the 
oíd natíonal rehgíous conceptíons were beginning to disinte- 
grate, and the human spirit began to be tormented by the pro¬ 
blem of man’s individual destiny which had failed to ftilfil it¬ 
self within the Mmits of either the Oíd Tcstament or pagan- 
ism. This general transition from the objective-national to 
the subjectíve-individual conception coindded with the de¬ 
velopment of the doubts formulated by the Jewish messianic 
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consciousness. The latter sufiéred an interior schism: it be- 
came divided, on the one hand, into a national messianic con¬ 
sciousness exclusively preoccupied with the terrestrial destiny 
and history of Israel; and, on the other, into a universal mes¬ 
sianic consciousness Uving in the expectation of a Divine re- 
velation. This universal revelation was to be a bearer of good 
tidings not only for Israel, but for the world in general and 
the individual soul of cvery man in particular. 

Thus a process of interior división and disintegration was 
taking place in the oíd order of national religions. The hu¬ 
man consciousness entered upon a path of individualism that 
was also the high road of universalism. The messianic idea was 
auspicious not only for mankind, as a whole, but for every 
individual human destiny. Such was the background of the 
whole tragedy. The ground was being made ready for Chris- 
tianity. The Jewish people, animated by an intense feeling 
for history and aspiring towards the future, was destined to 
give birth to Christianity and tring about the central evcnt 
of imiversal history, the revelation of the two worlds imman- 
ent and transcendental. The stage was nów set for the*greatest 
of all human tragedies in which the destiny of the Jewish 
people becomes linked up vrith that of the whole of Chris- 
tian history. The róle played by the Jews can be explained by 
their obsession with messianic expectations such as no other 
people entertained. Only they were haunted by that direct 
and immediate expectation of the coming of the Messiah. 
The other peoples of the pagañ world had no more than a 
vague presentiment, no direct conscious communion with 
the future Messiah. But although the Jewish people was en- 
dowed with full messianic awareness and destined to give 
birth to the Messiah, it would not support the burden of its 
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dualisric consciousness and expectation. As a result, it failed to 
comprehend the Corning of the Crucified. And here lies the 
essence of the tragedy that was to oppose Judaism and Chris- 
tianity: the Messiah was destined to come among the Jewish 
people and the Jewish people could not accept a crucified 
Messiah. The Jewish people had longed for the Messiah and 
prophesied concerning Him; but it finally repudiated Him 
because it could not accept Him in the role of a servant. Its 
expectation had been of a king who would realize the king- 
dom of Israel on earth. 

This intense longing symbolizes the religious collectivism 
of the Jewish people. It could accept neither Christ ñor the 
mystery of His Crucifixión because he carne as the beaxer of 
a meek and not a triumphant truth on earth. His whole life 
and death were a repudíation of the longing for terrestrial 
beatitude cherished by the Jewish people. Thus Christianity 
restriets the divinity of the Jews to their consanguinity with 
Christ. They were a divine ^people in so far as Christ did 
come among them; but they ceased to be such after their re- 
pudiatidn ofHim. After the Corning of Christ no Messianism 
in the oíd Hebrew sense of the word is possible. The later 
messianic expectations are therefore those of a false Messiah 
or Antichrist. 

National Messianism, like class Messianism, always tends 
to fall back upon one or other forms ofjudaian. Christen- 
dom’s is the coiyugation of the faithful. The result of the 
duahsm inherent in JewishMessianism has been to make every 
repudiation of Christ in the history of the world depend 
upon the same fundamental reasons and motives as had 
animated the false Messianism responsible for His Crucifix¬ 
ión. This carries widi it dhe denial of spiritual fireedom in 
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the ñame of a compulsory fulfilment of the lüngdom of Gocl 
upon earth. Christ was repudiated because He died on the 
Cross instead of using His kingly power to banish evil and 
suffering and institute the reign ofjustice and beatitude. This 
gives rise to a remarkable paradox, to that antithesis which 
Léon Bloy, that remarkable and insufBdently appreciated 
French writer, who died recently, formtdated in his Le Salut 
par les Juifs. He sums up the fundamental tragedy of the 
Jewish peopie as foUows: ‘The Jews wíll be transformed only 
when Christ descends firom the Cross, and Christ can descend 
from the Cross only when the Jews are transformed.’ These 
penetrating words throw light not only upon the tragedy of 
the Jewish peopie, but also upon that of the Christian -world; 
and they also disclose one of the fundamental otgections 
raised against Christianity. 

The main objection leveüed against Christianity is that it 
has not fulfiUed itself in the world, ñor succeeded in impos- 
ing truth upon the earth and in banishing the suíFcrings 
which are stíU our mortal lot in the world. Somc two thou- 
sand years ago Christ, the Saviour and Redeemer, carne 
on earth; but evil, suíferings, horrors and torments stiU per- 
sist. This objection to Christianity is typical of that false Mes- 
sianism founded upon the idea that the Corning of the Mes- 
siah, the Son of God, ought to bring with it the reign of 
goodness on«earth. It demands a final victory over evil, the 
end of all suffering, torment and darkness, and the estabüsh- 
raent of terrestrial beatitude. But the repudiatíon of tic truc 
Christ is an essentiaUy Jewish one, although it is no less pre- 
valent among the Aryans. 

This brings us to the fundamental paradox ofboth Jewish 
and Christian history¿ namely, that the latter would have 
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been iinpossible without the former. There would have been 
no Golgotha without the Jews, and yet they could not accept 
the mystery. But Christian history finds itself in inner con- 
flict with the Jewish spirit. An inner trial was reserved for the 
former in its relation to the Jews. His connection with the 
Jews is a sote trial for the Christian spirit, and one which is far 
firom being relieved either by the compHance and wcakness of 
the Christians, which place them at the mercy of the Jewish 
spirit, or by racial antí-scmitism which expresses itself in viol- 
ence. Anti-semitism fails to grasp the religious gravity of the 
Jewish problem. Racial anti-semitism becomes infected with 
precisely jhat felse Jewish spirit against which it is in revolt. 
Hatred of the Jews is a non-Christian feeling. Christians ought 
to treat the Jews in a Christian manner. Within Christian his¬ 
tory itself there is a constant interaction of the Hebrew and 
Hellenic principies which together make up the main sources 
of our culture. The clash between these two principies extends, 
I believe, even into the domain of the Christian Church itself. 
Semitism has been grafted on to the Christian spirit and is in¬ 
dispensable to its destiny. Thus the theme of dualistic messian- 
ism, which first appears in Jewish history, has become that of 
universal history. The latter, in the centre of which stiuids 
Christ, develops round this theme, With the Corning of 
Christ a new universal era begins. 

The Jewish problem is therefore insoluble within the 
Umits 6f history. Sionism is powerless to solve it. The Bib- 
lical issue continúes to rouse'passions even in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. The material shackles binding both 
the Capitalism of Rothschíld and the Sodalism of Marx to 
this World are Jewidi in origin, althot^h they are not now 
necessarily connected with the Jews. It is an idea that aromes 
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the most bitter strife and passion. The Judaic hostility to 
Christíanity is not confíned to Jews, for Jews themselves may 
be exempt from it The religious fulfilment of Jewish des- 
tiny caimot justify any vulgar Anti-semitism. An ultímate 
solutíon of the Jewish problem is possible only on the escha- 
tological plañe. Such a solutíon will coincide with that of 
universal history. And it will represent the last act in the 
struggle between Christ and Antíchrist. Therefore the pro¬ 
blem of universal history cannot be solved without the reli¬ 
gious self-determination ofjudaism. 



CHAPTER VI 

CHRISTIANITY AND HISTORY 

Í n a preceding chapter I dcalt at length with the extraor- 
din ary connecrioñ between Christianity and history. I 
quoted Schelling, who, in bis Verlesungen iiher die Methode des 
Academischen Studiums, put forward the illuminating sugges- 
tion fhat Christianity was par excellence historical; that it re- 
presented, in fact, the revelation of God in history. I have 
also said that Christianity was by its nature a dynamic and 
impetuous forcé, as opposed to the contemplative and static 
religions of the ancient world. So great, indeed', is the dyn- 
amisna of Christianity that it generates movement oven in 
those spheres where its sway ñas been repudiated. This dyn- 
amism ftianifests itself in niany different forms. One of these 
is the revolt against destíny which is peculiar to the Chris- 
tian period of history, because Christianity is the source of 
both true and false principies of movement. The exclusively 
historical character and dynamísm of Christianity are the 
result of the Corning of Christ, which constitujes the central 
fact of Chrisrián history. This fact is uniquc and non-recur- 
ring,-~the esscntial quality of everything historical. And it 
focuses the whole of world history. 

The structure of the Christian world, which is based upon 
the unique and non-recurring character of the historical and 
the unión of celestial and terrestrial history, is particularly 
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complex; for it ís based upon the play of all the fundamental 
forces previously active in history, and particulatly upon 
the Judaic and Hellenic principies. Their conjunction and in- 
teraction, indeed, laid the foundations of Christian history. 
Their ináuence appears to domínate altematively in one or 
other phase of Christian history. 

The Judaic element stands for the principies of revealed 
law aiunciated by the Oíd Testament. And, at certain mo- 
ments, it exerdses a determining influence upon the evolu- 
tion of Christianity, emphasizing the Oíd Testament pre- 
cepts of legality at the expense of the revelation of beatitude, 
love and freedom. It is, indeed, the source of pharisaism in 
the Christian world. But it may aiso be the source of a very 
diíFerent and apocalyptic spirit, aspiring towards new and 
ultímate revelatíons. The actíon of the latter, however, is op- 
posed to the principies of the Oíd Testament. Nevertheless, 
both diese Judaic principies, though by nature antithetícal, 
are deeply historical in their contributíon. to tradition and 
aspiration towards the future. 

It may be said that, pn the whole, the Church is essentíally 
and pre-eminently an historical forcé. It introduces revela¬ 
tion rato the historical organization of manldnd and guides 
the rehgious destinies of the national masses. It is thus 
an historical guiding forcé traditíonally bound up with 
thosc Judaic principies which constítute the pre-emmently 
historical elements of Christianity. The Hellenic elements 
are also a rich source of Christianity, but they are less dyna- 
mic. They are mainly related to the contemplatíve side of 
Christianity. The whole of the Christian contemplatíve me- 
taphysics, its dogma and mysticism, are Hellenic in origin; 
for the intense contemplation of the Divine Being is more 
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peculiar to the Hellenic spirit dian to the tempestuously 
moving, historical spirit of the Jews. All the aesthetics 
and beauty of Christianity derive ffom the former. It was, 
indeed, the source and eradle of beauty for the Christian 
World and the world in general for ages to come. The whole 
beauty of the Christian cult is based upon it. And the Pro- 
testant attempts to purge Christianity of its pagan elements 
have only contributed to weaken Christian aesthetics and 
metaphysics, that is, those elements pre-eminently associated 
with the Hellenic spirit. 

The exceptionaUy dynamic and historical character of 
Christianity is the result of the fact that it conclusively re- 
vealed for-the first time die existence of tire principie of firee- 
dom, which was ignored by both the ancient and the Hebrew 
worlds. Christian freedom postulates the fulfihnent of his- 
tory through the ageney of a free subjcct and spirit. And such 
a ftdfilment constitutes the essential nature of both Chris¬ 
tianity and history, because tjie structure of the latter is kn- 
possible without the postúlate of a freely-actíng subject de- 
termining the historical destinies of mankind. The Greeks 
aíErmed the reason and necessity of good. To them it was 
the necessary result of the victory of reason. Sócrates was the 
exponent of this Hellenic concepdon, which regarded good 
as based upon law and principies considered to be irrefutable 
by reason. The principia which contradict this were con¬ 
sidered to be accidental and irratíonal. Thus the Greek con- 
ceptíon of good took no accohnt of freedom; and Greek phil- 
osophy, even at its height, never produced an authentic 
theoryofgood. 

Christianity, on the other hand, aífirmed the freedom of 
good. It aífirmed that good is the product of the free spirit 
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and that only such good can possess a truc valué and reality. 
It denied the compulsory and reasonable nccessity of good. 
And diis constitutes the essential feature of the Christian con- 
ception. Christianity affirmed diat freedom is the highest 
achievement of the higher divine reason and that it deter¬ 
mines the destiny of both man and the world, and thus makes 
history. Christian Providence is synonymous with freedom 
and not fatality Unlike the ancient world, Christianity is not 
content to submit to fate. Such submissiveness as the highest 
wisdom attainable by man had been expressed in both Gréek 
tragedy andphilosophy. But the Christianspiritisbasedupon 
a principie that rcbels against such submission. The freedom 
to choose and aJEGrm the good, rooted in the will and not in 
reason, presupposes in its tum that freedom of the Creative 
and active subject without which a true dynáhiism ofhistory 
is impossible. The completely unhistorical or antí-historical 
nature of the ancient cultures of both India and China is due 
to the fact that the freedom c4 die Creative subject was not 
revcaled thercin. Neither was it revealed in the philosophy of 
the Vedantas, one of the greatest philosophical systems, ñor, 
again, in those philosophies whidi have a certain conception 
of freedom as an absoluto blend and unión of the human and 
divine spirits. India, too, ignored the idea of human freedom. 
And this accoimts for the fect that this oíherwise original cul¬ 
ture lacÉs atphistorical character. Thus Christianity was the 
first to reveal conduávdy the freedom of the Creative sub¬ 
ject which had been ignored hy the pre-Christian world. 
And this discovery of the inner dynamic prindples ofhistory 
determining the fulfilment of the historical destinies of man, 
peoples and mankind, eventually produced that eventful 
world history which coinddes with the Christian era. 
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What is the main theme of universal history? In my opin¬ 
ión it is that of man’s destiny seen in the light of the inter- 
action between the human spirit and nature, which consti- 
tutes the foundation and motivating principie of the ‘histori- 
cal’. We can observe in the history of mankind various 
stages of interaction between the human spirit and nature 
which fall into historical epochs. The initial stage, which was 
the direct result of the celestial-liistorical drama of man’s 
alienation from God, of the FaU as a drama of freedom, had 
plunged man and the human spirit into the uttermost depths 
of natural necessity. The fall into these depths was accom- 
panied by man’s servitude to the natural elements which had 
held the human spirit and will spellbound. In the primal 
stages of history die human spirit is immersed in elemental 
nature; this is the State of the savage and barbarous pcoples, 
the andent cultures and the early history of the ancient 
World. The human spirit would seem to haveiost its original 
freedom and have ceased to be even conscious of it. Im- 
mersed in die depths of necessity, man does not in his plúlo- 
sophy attain to the consdousness of freedom or of himself as 
a Creative spkitual subject. The fact that the spellbound hu¬ 
man spirit had lost its freedom as a result of its original 
alienation from the spirit of God explains why the true prin¬ 
cipie of freedom was not revealed m the andent world. Free¬ 
dom had becn transformed into necessity, and die spirit was 
incapable of attaúiing either to a religious revclation or a 
philosophical apprehension of freedom. 

The theme of man’s worldly destiny is the hberation of 
the Creative human spirit from the depths of natural neces¬ 
sity and its enslavement by the lowest elements. It was a 
theme that prcoccupied the andent world. The immersion of 
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die human spirit in elemental nature is assodated with man’s 
bitter dependence on and torturing fear of the natural de- 
mons. The fallen human spirit, though rooted in and do- 
minated by nature, was nevertheless in profound harmony 
with it. Man sensed natural life as a living orgamsm, inspired 
and peopled with demons who were in perpetual contact 
with him; and its spiritual life was thus more familiar to him 
than in the subsequent stages of his history. Ancient myths 
speak of man’s association with thcse natural spirits. The 
fallen human spirit had ceased to domínate nature and had of 
its own free wiU become the slave and indivisible part of 
nature in a prehistórica! world. Man’s dependence on nature 
was synonymcms with his unión with it. The pagan world 
was peopled with. demons and man was powerless to domi- 
nate either them or the natural cycle. Man’s image therefore 
corresponded not with the highest divine but the baser nature 
peopled with elemental spirits. Man adapted himself to the 
forms of this base nature, which !^d enslaved him and whose 
chains he could not break of his own free will. 

The greatest contribution of Christianity, althougk it is 
not fuUy recognized by the Christian world, consisted m that 
it hberated man from the power of the baser elemental na¬ 
ture and demons. It did so through the ageney of Christ and 
the mystery of Redemption. It rescued man fbrcibly from 
his immersiondn elemental nature and revived his spúritual- 
ity. It distinguished him from baser nature and set him up as 
an independent spiritual being, frfeeing him from submission 
to the natural world and exaltmg him to the heavens. Chris- 
tiánity alone restored the spiritual freedom of which man 
had been deprived by the power of the demons, the natural 
spirits and elemental forces in the pre-Chxistian world. The 
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essential contributíon of Christíanity therefore lay in that it 
liberated man and oííered a free solutíon for human destiny. 
And this is the liigh significance of man’s Redemptíon from 
his outer and inner slavery, from those evil elements active 
in his own nature. His enslavement by the natural demons 
was, indeed, synonynious with his enslavement by his own 
baser self, from which he was unable to freehimself because 
his freedom had become transformed into necessity. And 
this had come about through his own fault. But the Christian 
Redemption wrought by the coming of the Divine Man, 
the God-Man, the Man as the Second Hypostasis of the Di¬ 
vine Trinity, restituted the power of freedom and the image 
of his high divine origin to man, thus erasing tibe imprint of 
his slavery and animal origin. Only the coming of the Divine 
Man, His assumption of all the consequences of man’s ac- 
tions in the world, His sufferings and expiatory blood, and 
the mystery of the Redemption, could libérate man from the 
subjection of the baser eleipents and invest him once again 
with his lost Divine Sonship. 

Ancient reÜgions and mysteries had also aspired towards 
Redemption. The mysteries of Osiris, Adonis and Dionysos, 
were the obscure presentiments and passionate thirst for a 
truc mystery of Redemption. In these mysteries man thirsted 
passionately to free himself from the slavery of nature and to 
achieve immortality; but the ancient mysteries never suc- 
ceeded in achieving man’s final liberation because tibey were 
involved in tibe cycle of báser elemental nature. They were 
immanent natural mysteries in which man experienced the 
joy of Redemption from his bitter State of subjection in the 
iimiost depths of the natural cycle. Thus the mysteries of 
Dionysos were celebrated in the order of the natural cycles 
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themselves, those of death and birth, winter and spring. But 
they failed either to exait man above elemental nature or to 
achieve a real Redemption. The ancient world in celebrating 
these mysteries expressed a passionate thirst for deliverance; 
and, on the eve of its fall, it was more tíian ever gripped by 
the fcar and terror of the natural demons. This terror reached 
its climax and became really unbearable in the last days of 
this world when the mystical cults extended their influence 
and power. The hfe of those who thirsted for Redemp¬ 
tion became really tragic. Christianity alone saved man 
firom this cycle of elemental natural life and re-estabHshed 
his dignity by restoring the freedom of the human spirit; 
and it thus inaugurated a new era ift his destiny. The latter 
is now determined and solved by the agency of a free act¬ 
ive subject, and man once again becomes conscious of his 
freedom. 

There is a reverse side to this process of Hberation which 
has sometimes been bitterly described as ‘the death of the 
Great Pan’. For it is in this period of the collapse of the anci¬ 
ent world and birth of Christianity that a divorce ta£es place 
between man and the mysterious depths of natural life. The 
Great Pan, who had been revealed to the natural man of anti- 
quity, was driven to take refuge in the uttermost depths of 
nature. A gulf now separated the natural man firom the man 
who had entered upon the path of Redemption. The effect 
of Christianity was to divorce man from the inner life of 
nature, which, as a result, became de-animated. This was the 
reverse side of the Christian liberation of human nature. Thus 
in order to put an end of man’s subservience to the natural 
spirits his access to them had to be prevented until he had 
attained spiritual maturity and achieved Redemption. For 
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every new attempt of man to commune with paganism, 
which had culminated in the terror of the natural demons, 
would only thrcaten once again to bring about bis fall. 
Chrístianity accomplished the process of liberating the human 
spint by divorcing man from the imier Hfe of nature. Nature 
remained part of that pagan world which it was necessary to 
renounce. And this was the position throughout the Middle 
Ages. The inner life of nature was a source of terror, and any 
communion with the natural spirits was looked upon as 
black magic. Christians feared nature because of its associa- 
tions with paganism. Thus Christianity had effected man’s 
deliverance from the terror and slavery of nature; but, in 
order to achieve this, it had been obliged to declare an un- 
compromising, passionate and heroic war on the natural ele- 
ments both within and outside man, an ascetic war illustrated 
by the astounding lives of the Saints. 

Tliis repudiation of nature and loss of the keys to its inner 
life are the outstanding cha^cteristics of the Christian as 
compared with the pre-Christian period of history. The con- 
sequences are at first sight paradoxical. The pagan world and 
all the ancient cultures had conceived nature as a living or- 
ganism; but it had inspired the Christian world with dread 
and terror, and this led to its mechanization. There was the 
danger of communing with nature, the flight from and 
struggle against it. Later, at the dawn of modem history, 
tcchnique begins to be applied to nature; and we have its com¬ 
plete mechanization as a resiilt of its conception as a lifeless 
mechanism and not a living organism-This mechanization 
of nature is one of the secondary results of man’s Christian 
liberation from demonolatry. In order to give back his free- 
dom to man and discipline him, in order to distinguish him 
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from nature and exalt him abovc it, Christianity had been 
obliged to mcchanize nature. 

However paradoxical it may seem, I am convinced that 
Christianity alone-made possible both positive Science and 
technique. As long as man had found himselfin communion 
with nature and had based his life upon mythology, he could 
not raise himself above nature through an act of apprehen- 
sion by means of the natural Sciences or technique. It is im- 
possible to build railways, invent the telegraph or telephone, 
while living in fear of the demons. Thus, for man to be able 
to treat nature like a mechanism, it is necessary for the dae- 
monic inspiratíon of nature and man’s communion with it 
to have died out in the human consciousness. The mechanical 
conception of the world was to fead to a revolt against Chris- 
tianity, but it was itself the spirituai result of the Christian 
ací of liberating man from elemental nature and its demons. 
When immersed in nature and communing with its inner 
life, man could neither appreheijd it scientifically ñor master 
it techmcally, This fact throws light on the whole of man s 
further destiny, Christianity had freed him from subjection 
to nature and had set him up spirituaUy in the centre of the 
created world. This anthropoccntric feeling had been foreign 
to the man of classical antiquity, who had felt himself to be 
an inalienable part of nature. Christianity alone inspired man 
with this antbropocentric feeling which became the funda¬ 
mental motivating power of modern times. It made modem 
history with all its contradictions possible, because it exalted 
man above nature. The recent adversaries of Christianity do 
not take sufficiently into account their own dependente upon 
this Christian principie. 

The result of man’s Christian Überation from nature was 
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that lie retired into an inner spiritixal world v/here he under- 
took a tremendous heroic struggle against the natural ele- 
ments in order to overeóme his subjection to baser nature, 
and to forge an image of himself as a firee human personality. 
This great imdertaking, one of the central faets of man’s 
destíny, was achieved by the Christian Saints. The titanic 
struggle, conducted by the greatCliristian ascetics and hermits 
against the passions of the world, finally achieved man’s liber- 
ation from the baser elements. In the ancient world the hu¬ 
man image had been modelled upon that of the Oíd Adam, 
who, symbohzing collective mankind, had in prehistórica! 
times fallen into the depths ofbaser elemental nature. But no w 
man was obliged to renounce nature in order to forge a new 
human personaHty based upon that of the New Adam. This 
efíbrt, which covers the periods of early coenobitism, medi- 
aeval monasticism and all the ages in which this struggle for 
a new penonality was waged, inaugurated the Christian era. 

Clnistianity was the first tp recognize the infinite valué of 
the human soul, which it set above aU the kingdoms of the 
world. For what use was it to win a world at the expense of 
one’s soul? This idea is, indeed, one of the comer stones of 
the EvangeHcal doctrine. The struggle against the natural 
elements therefore became an essential part of Chrístianity, 
It gave rise to the Christian dualism of spírit and nature. This 
is not an ontological dualism. It is in the highesí degree based 
upon a dynamic principie. The dynamism of history would 
be impossible without the'opposition between thé active 
subject and the objective natural environment against wbich 
he straggles. Accordingly, those periods of history in which 
the subject is entirely dominated by the environment do not 
favour histórica! dynamism. 
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Untii the advent of Chrístíamty the destiny of the whole 
of the andent world was foUowing a dual path, each aspect 
of which was to prove essentíal for the structure of universal 
history and the new era. The andent world was tending to- 
wards universalism, that is, to transcend all particularism. 
The división of this world into the East and West, into a 
whole series of andent cultures and peoples, into a multitude 
of particularist religions, was ultimately to be transcended by 
a process of unification which laid the foundations of a single 
great and universal spiritual and material whole. Alexander 
the Great’s achievement in uniting the East and West helped 
tremendously this process of unification. The basis of spiritual 
unity was provided by the HeUenistic period which blended 
all the rehgions of the East and West. Its syncretic character 
permitted the assortment of aU the cultural types pecuMar 
to the andent world. The formation bf a single world State, 
the Román Empire, was the direct result of the integratíng 
process then going on, and laid the foundations of universal 
history, which dates firom this period of the unión of East 
and West. The historical rise atíd development of CÍhristian- 
ity likewise took place in this period of pantheistic amalgam- 
ation, which witnessed the unión of the Eastem and Western 
cultures and their final refiraction in Román culture. This 
process of unification, coindding with the period of HeUen- 
istic syncretism, made posáble a spiritual unity of mankind 
which was fár superior to the prophetic spirituality of the 
andent Hcbrews. 

Particularism had been the feature of the andent world. 
But the universaÜty of Christianity had been predetermined 
by the unification of the East and West, first in HeUenistic 
culture and then in ihe Román Empite. Christianity origin- 
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ated among an insignificant people who played no import- 
ant part in the history of the time when the crucial cvents 
were taking place in Rome or Alexandria. And yet Palestine, 
though it was dominated by particularism and nationalism, 
proved to be the scenc of the greatest event in history, one 
whose central significance became universally recognized. 
For, indeed, the event that took place in Bethlehem detcr- 
mined the future history of the world. Great events were 
taking place in the arena of history, in Rome, Egypt and 
Greece; and the way was being paved for a universal unión 
of peoples and cultures. But the greatest, though a pin-point 
in comparison with the others, was the revelation of the Di¬ 
vine presence. This great revelation and the confluent pro- 
cesses from above and below all united in one universal tor- 
rent in the last period of ancient history. The foundations of 
the Christian world had been laid. This was one of the results 
of the dual path foUowed by human destiny in die ancient 
world. , 

The other very strange and tragic result was that the an¬ 
cient world, although it had become unified, was about to 
roUapse. Its fall and that of paganism were imminent.The 
great Hellenic culture and the great State of Rome were both 
destined to súffér an eclipse. But this occurred only when the 
foundations of a universal State had been laid. Thus, while the 
high flowering of the ancient world dates back tb the tíme of 
comparatively small States without any claim to universal sig¬ 
nificance, might or glory, ite disintegration coincides with 
the attainment of both the universal idea and State, and also 
with the spiritual refmements of later Hellenistic culture, 

This, I believe, is one of the capital facts of world histdry, 
and one which more than any other compels us to ponder on 
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the nature of the historical process and reconsider many of 
the theories of historical progress. The decline of the ancient 
World was no accident. It had been detennined not only by 
the barbarían invasions which destroyed the treasures of the 
ancient world, but also by an inner disease, whose symptoms 
historians admit more and more readily, and which attacked 
its very roots and made its faU inevitable precisely in the 
period of its greatest superficial brilliance. 

The fall of Rome and the ancient world teaches us two 
directly opposite things. It demonstrates the instabüity and 
firagihty of all terrestrial things and cultural achievements; 
and it constandy reminds us that all cultural achievements 
are corruptible and contain the seed of their own decay when 
opposed to etemity. But in the Hght of history, this fall 
teaches us not only that culture has its stages of birth, flower- 
ing and decay, but diat it is also based upon an etemal prin¬ 
cipie. For, while the ancient world was succeeded by a period 
of barbarism and darkness in the seventh, eighth and ninth- 
centuries, it is also true to say that culture has surviyed the 
ages. It was deeply rooted in the Üfe of the Christian Church, 
which combinedthe elements of HeUenic art and plulosophy 
with the achievements of Román culture. The fiJl of Rome 
and the ancient world then is not synonymous with death, 
but rather with a sort of historical catastrophe; an upheaval 
on the surfactf of the earth during which some new element 
is added to the foundations of history and the basic principie 
of ancient culture is left intact. llius Román law is stili ahve; 
and so are Greek art and philosophy and all the other ancient 
principies that constitute the foundations of our culture, 
which is one and etemal, though passing through various 
stages of existence. The coUapse of the ancient world teaches 
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US in the first place that all the doctrines of progress in a direct 
line will not bear serious cxamination. In fact, all the funda¬ 
mental events of history constitute an essential denial of this 
thcory. 

Edward Meyer, one of the greatest historians of the ancient 
World, argües that cultures live through a period of develop- 
ment, flowering and decay. He believes that great cultures 
had existed in the ancient world compared with which many 
subsequent cultures would appear retrograde. The culture of 
Babylon, for example, was so perfect that in many respects it 
was in no wise inferior to that of the twentieth century. It is 
very essential for the philosophy of history to establish this 
point. Thus ancient Greece Hved through a period of en- 
lightemnent which coincided with the development of 
Sophist criticism and is direcdy analogous to that of our 
eighteenth century. This eolightenment was supposed to 
triumph along a direct Jine of development. But history 
proves that the period of Qreek enhghtenment carne to an 
abrupt end and was superseded by a great idealistic and mys- 
tical reaction, whose exponents were Sócrates and Plato. This 
spiritual reaction against sceptídsm and ratíonalism was to 
run through the whole of the Middle Ages and thus stretches 
over a period of more than a thousand years, This fact is, 
however, absolutely incomprehensible fiom the standpoint 
of Progressive en%htenment. How are we to account for 
such a lastmg reaction? Many modem historians of Greece, 
such as Beloc, for example, áre hostífe to this spiátual current, 
and see in Plato the mitiator of a reaction which lasted until 
the time of the Renaissance. But why then did the ‘enlight- 
enment’ not continué? This brings us to a very interesting 
problem of the philosophy of history. 
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Christianity had its rise in the Hellenistic period, that late 
flower and refinement of andent culture, and it therefore 
contains no traces of the naiveté peculiar to pritnitive reli- 
gions. This fact ís very important in explaining the character 
of Christianity. It is not a natural religión directly assodatcd 
with a feeling for nature and the reproduction of its mysteri- 
ous organic processes in the soul. It is, rather, a cultural-his- 
torical religión which reveáis the mystery of life and the Di¬ 
vine Being by means of the dualism of the soul that has al- 
ready discarded its naive feeling for and assodatíons with na¬ 
ture. This aspect is essential to any definition of Christianity, 
which fornis the point of intersection for the two great direc- 
tions of universal history; and which once again raised and 
solved the great problem of East and West. Christianity was 
the meeting ground of the Eastem and Western spiritual and 
historical forces. It is, in fact, inconceivable without this 
unión. And yet it is the only universal religión which, though 
having its immediate origin in,the East, stands out as being 
par excellence the religión of the West, whose peculiarities it 
reflects. The final unión of the East and West had, of course, 
bcen prepared by Hellenistic culture and the material con- 
quests of Rome; and that had laid the fcundatíons of a united 
mankind. Christianity, therefore, suppBed the postúlate of 
universal history without which a philosophy of history is 
altogether iiñpossible. Thus, while establishing itself upon 
the ground of a united East and West, Christianity ofiéred 
the postúlate of a united mankind and a Providence manifest- 
ing itself in historical destiráes. But Christianity at the same 
tíme transferred the centre of gravity firom East to West 
World history foUowed in the wake of this new sun. And 
the peoples of the East, who had contributed the first pages 
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to the history of mankind and had given birth to the first 
great cultures and reÜgions, now seem to vanish from world 
history. The East becomes increasingly static. The dynamic 
forcé of history was transferred wholly to the West. Chris- 
tianity had introduced histórica! dynamism into the life of 
the Western peoples. The East fell back upon inner contem- 
plation and retired from the arena of world history. Thus, in 
so far as the East remained non-Christian, it failcd to particí¬ 
pate in world history. This is a practical proof that Christian- 
ity was the greatest dynamic forcé and that those peoples, 
who finally failed to accept and foUow it, ceased to be dyn¬ 
amic peoples. 

I do not mean to imply that the East is moribimd or that it 
contains no further possibihties of life. On the contrary, I am 
inclined to think that the Eastem peoples will once again join 
the torrent of history and that they will once again play a role 
of world importance. The World War, from whosc conse- 
quences we are still suíFejring, will have helped to draw them 
again into the vortex of universal history. It may, perhaps, 
bring about another universal unión of East and West trans- 
cending the limits of European culture; and we may again 
hve through something analogous to the Hellenistic epoch. 
But of the past we can only say that, at a given moment, the 
East ceased to be the motivating forcé of history. I do not 
includc Russia in the East. I consider Russia to be an original 
blend of East and West. This fact helps to explain the com- 
plexity of her historical destíny, which diflíers from that of 
the non-Christian peoples of the East. 

All I have said concerning the Überation of the human 
spirit from the depths of nature, the human personality and 
man as the image and counterpart of God, was by way of 
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emphasizing the fact thatChristíanity was the first to become 
conscious of the human penonality and raise the problem of 
its etemal destiny. A really profound investigation of this 
problem had been impossible in the ancient pagan and Heb- 
rew worlds. But Christianity had afiírmed the spiritual pri- 
macy and priority of human nature, and it had denied its 
origin in any lower nature or non-human environment. It 
associated the human personality directly with the highest 
divine nature and origin; and that expiarás its deep antagon- 
ism to the evoiutionary-naturalistic conception of man. For 
whereas the latter studies man as a child of the world and na¬ 
ture, and denies his spiritual or high aristocratic origin, Chris¬ 
tianity affirms man’s primordial nature, rádepcndence and, 
above aU, his freedom from the baser elemental processcs. 
This made possible the apprehension for the first time of 
both the human personality and its high inherent dignity. 
Thus the development of the human personality constitutes 
the peculiar achievement of the Christian period of history,. 

The hmnan personality was, rádeed, forged and fortífied 
in the Middle Ages—^that period which the humanists had 
long considered to be unfavourable to its devdopment. 
Monasticism and Cfaivalry were the two forces which con- 
tributed most to strengthen and discipline man’s spiritual Hfe 
in the Middle Ages. The models of the monk and knight 
were preciselythose of a disciplined personality, which was 
thus protected by both a spiritual and physical armour against 
the elemental and disrupting forces of the extemal world. 
Too little attention has been paid to the treraendous ráflu- 
ence exercised by the Middle Ages on the formation of the 
European man who, in a burst of extraordráary energy, 
reached his fuU stature and asserted his rights in the age of the 
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Renaissance. And this result was attained chiefly through the 
concentratton of man’s spiritual forces and the forging of the 
human personality on the model of the monk and knight, 
which helped to strengthen the principie of human liberty. 
Indeed, the whole significance of Christian asceticism lay in 
this concentration of spiritual forces and the refusal to waste 
them. Man’s Creative forces were concentrated and pre- 
served when not allowed to express themselves with suíh- 
dent freedom. This proved to be one of the greatest and 
most unexpected contributions of mediaeval history; and the 
long period of Creative economy made possible the Creative 
outburst of the'Renaissance. Thus European man would not 
have crosscd the threshold of modern history ftill of Creative 
power and daring had he not passed through the ascetic school 
ofrestraint. This explains, too, the essentíal difíérence between 
mediaeval and modern history. Por European man to-day is 
emerging from modem history exháusted and with all his 
Creative forces spent. He ha,d, on the other hand, emerged 
from the Middle Ages with accumulated aíid virgm forces, 
disdplined in the school of ascetidsm. The model of the 
monk and knight had preceded the Renaissance and, with- 
out them, the human personality would ncver have been 
able to exalt itself to its destíned hdghts. 

But the decline of the Middle Ages, which was to inaugúr¬ 
ate modem history and the epochs of the Renaissance and 
humanism, also denoted that they could not solve their es- 
sential problems.Tt demonstrated that the mediaeval idea of 
the Kingdom of God had not been fulfilled, aird that this fáil- 
ure had incited man to rebel in the age of the Renaissance. 
The great contribution of the Middle Ages Hes not only in 
that it unfolded its ideal, but also in that it disdosed the con- 
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tradictions inlierent in it and ite ultímate impracticabilíty. 
The Middle Ages were bound to break down on this issue. 
Theocracy was neither achieved nor could it very well im¬ 
pose itself by forcé of arms. The ultímate achievement of the 
Middle Ages lay rather in the concentratíon of man’s spiri- 
tual forces for the creation of a new world than in the realiza- 
tion of their particular aims. The results of a historical move- 
ment are usually quite different firom the ideáis which consci- 
ously inspire it. Thus the ultímate result of the process which 
led to the foundatíon of the Román Empire was not the 6ct 
of its foundatíon; for its duratíon was Ümited. and cuhnin- 
ated. in its disintegration and fall. But that disíntegratíon laid 
the foundations of a united mankind which in its tum proved 
to be the basis for the CathoHc Christian Church. 

In the same way, I bdieve that the Middle Ages uncon- 
sciously forged the human personality which was to mani- 
fest itself in módem history. The mediaeval consdousness 
had been chiefiy preoccupiet^ with the ideáis of theocracy 
and feudalism or new fbrms of Chivaby, but all these either 
proved to be failures or were swept away by modemhistory. 
A distínction must, however, be made between these extcr- 
nal forms and the spiritual principies which are etemaL But 
aheady a Christian Renaissance was takit^ place in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth ccnturies within the framework of the 
Middle Ages. It was characterized by the revival of andent 
dassícal forms; and Scholastícism itself symbolizal the vic- 
toty of a dassical form in phüdsophy. But its highest qcprcs- 
áon was reached in Dante. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE RENAISSANCE AND HUMANISM 

I n the Middle Ages man’s energies were concentrated 
upon interior spiritual matters and were not suíEciently 
manifested in exterior forms. Yet the Middle Ages culmin- 
ated in the Christian Renaissance which represents the high- 
est point reached in the development of Western European 
culture. I am thinking of the mystical Renaissance of Italy, 
which comprehends the prophecies ofjoachim of Floris, the 
saintliness of Saint Francis of Assisi and the genius of Dante. 
I Ükewise associate with it the paintings of Giotto and all the 
currents of earlier Italian art. Jaken as a whole this is one of 
the most extraordiiury moments in the spiritual culture of 
Western Europe. It also raised the problem of a purely Chris¬ 
tian Renaissance, and laid thefoundations of a purely Chris¬ 
tian humanism which must be distinguished from the later 
humanism of modem history. 

This Christian humanism stands out above all other con- 
tributions of Western spiritual culture. The pusrpose behind 
the medioeval rehgious culture was by its depth and univer¬ 
sal aim perhaps the greatest iií history. It was such also by the 
scope of its imagination and ideal, which aspired to estabÜsh 
the Kingdom of God on earth surpassit^ in beauty all that 
had ever been conceived, and which evidenced a pardal re- 
tum to Greek sources, since every regeneration impÜes a 
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revival of the ktter. But this grandiose design of reügioiis 
culture was doomed to failure; and the mediaeval Kingdom 
of God was neither fulfilled ñor could be fulíilled. The 
achievements of the Christian Renaissance were, however, as 
cxtraordinary as the saintliness of Saint Frands and the genius 
of Dante; but this Creative spiritual experience only served to 
demónstrate that man could no longer pursue the path which 
had been laid down for him by the mediaeval consciousncss. 
His further path led him away firom mediaeval culture. It Icd 
him in another direction, towards another Renaissance, 
which was in many ways anti-Christian. 

The later Renaissance contained the elements of both the 
early Christian and the anti-Christian humanism. This con- 
stitutcs the theme of man’s destiny, which is at the same time 
the fundamental theme of the philosophy of history. The 
Renaissance is therefore one of the dccisive moments in 
man’s destiny. The mediaeval consciousness had certain de^ 
fects and insufficiencies which were to become increasingly 
apparent towards the end of the Middle Ages and the be^- 
ning of modcm times. Wherein, then, lay the deféct’of this 
mediaeval idea of the lüngdom of God? For in virtuc of it 
the mediaeval world carne to an end and its thcocratic cul¬ 
ture was faced with an intcmal crisis and disaster; the medi- 
acval gave place to the modem world, which was animated by 
a spirit hostílc to the former. I believe .that the defects of the 
medioeval consciousness lay in that it did not allow fiar the 
firee play of man’s Creative cncrgies. In the mediaeval world 
man had not the power to créate or to build up a culture 
fircely; and thus man’ s spiritual fbrees, which had been foi^ed 
by Chiistianity m the mediaeval period, had not been given a 
free trial in this sphere. Mediaeval ascetícism had strengthened 
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man’s spiritual forces, but had prevented their free parti- 
cipation in the work of Creative culture. It became clear that 
a compulsory fulfilment of the Kingdom of God was im- 
possible. The latter could not be established without the free 
consent and partícipation of man’s autonomous forces. The 
revclation of man’s forces and Creative energics was neces- 
sary to religious culture in the world. It was necessary that 
man should pass ffeely through this trying and tragic experi- 
ence; that he should at last discover higher forms of reHgious 
consciousness; and that he should be able to estabhsh auto- 
nomously a theonomic culture and devote his Creative ener- 
gies to the fulfilment of the Kingdom of God. 

Modem history constitutes an attempt to discover man’s 
potentiahties. And in order to give them ful! play, humanism 
evolves a new type of European man. The Middle Ages had 
concentrated and disciplined man’s spiritual forces, but they 
had at the same time curbed them. They held man in subjec- 
tion to a spiritual authority and thus centralized all hmnan cul¬ 
ture. This subordmation was in the very order of mediaeval 
culture. But, at the dawn of modem times, a decentralization 
took place and man’s Creative forces were suddenly liberated. 
Their ebullience produced that spiritual revolution which we 
cali the Renaissance, the consequences of which were still 
making themselves felt in the nineteenth century. It brought 
with it the liberation of man’s Creative forces, spiritual de¬ 
centralization and the difFerentiation of all the spheres of 
social and cultural Ufe. Sdénce, art, pohtical and economic 
Ufe, society and culture now become autonomous. This pro- 
cess of differentiation is synonymous-with the secularizatioñ 
of human culture. Even religión is secularized. Art and sd- 
ence, the State and sodety, enter the modem world along a 
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secular path. The bonds Holding together the varióos spheres 
of social and cultural life now becomc relaxed, and these 
spHeí^ become independent. That is the essential character 
ofmodem history. The transition from mediaeval to modem 
history is synonymous ivith one from the divine to the hu¬ 
man aspccts of the world, firom the divine depths, interior 
concentration and the inner core, to an exterior cultural 
manifestation. This divorce from the spiritual depths, in 
which man’s forces had been stored and to which they had 
beca inwardly bound, is accompanied not only by their lib- 
eration, but by their passage from the depths to dieperiphery 
and the surface of human life, firom the mediaevalfeligious to 
secular culture; and it implies tlie transférence of the centre 
of gravity from the divine depths to purely human creation. 
The spiritual bond wilh the centre of life grovrs gradually 
weaker. Modem history therefore conducts European man 
along a path which removes him ever further from the 
spiritual centre. It is the path of man’s free expcrience and 
the trial of his Creative forces. 

Burckhardt says that the Renaissance discovered m’an and 
the individual. But what does die discovery of man signify? 
It is more correct to say that man’s inner being was dis¬ 
covered in the Middle Ages, when he was aigaged in spirit¬ 
ual worfc and stood in tibe centre of Christian faith and Crea¬ 
tion, although the attitude to man then was quite dififerent 
from that currentiu the age of the Renaissance. The Renais¬ 
sance once more discovered the natural man, the oíd Adam 
of the pre-Christian world, for whom Christianity had sub- 
stituted the new Adam or the spiritual man. Christianity 
had dedared wat on the natural man and on che baser ele¬ 
menta in the ñame of a spiritual forging of the human per- 
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sonality and for the sake of nian’s Redemption. Mediaeval 
Christianity had bound the natural man hand and foot; it 
was engaged in forging human forccs, and it divorced man 
from both the naturc within him and that of the environing 
World. In the Middle Ages nature was a closed book. Com- 
munion with it had been one of the fundamental aspeets of 
the ancient life whose associations with it had been deeply 
rooted. The modem man’s discovery of nature therefore im- 
plied that of antíquity. The Renaissance represented the dis¬ 
covery of both nature and antiquity. This communion with 
the natural foundations of human Hfc and the discovery of 
Creative forces in the natural sphere prepared the ground for 
humanism, The humanist consciousness, wbich was the re- 
sult of the double communion with naturc and antiquity, di¬ 
verted its contemplatíon from the image of the spiritual man 
to that of the natural man. It released man’» natural forces 
and at the same time severed bis connection with the spiritual 
■^thodty, divorcing the natural from the spiritual man, The 
discovery of his natural forces and of a new consciousness 
upon their basis inspired man with a youthflil confidence in 
himself and his Creative possibilities. Man’s forces appeared 
to be boundlcss, and therc secmed to exist no limits to human 
creation in either art or science, political or social life, On the 
threshold ofmodern history man would seem to have a won- 
derful future ahead of him. He feels the Ubcrationof his forcé 
and a profound and direct communion with natural life and 
antíquity. 

It is a curious fact that in Italy, which saw the flowering 
of man’s Creative forces, no revolt against Christianity took 
place. Italy had always preserved her associations with anti- 
quity through Rome; the connection had never been lost 
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and thc ideas of antiquity liad never become altogether alien 
to Italian history. The Italian Renaissance, therefore, far from 
breaking with the Catholic Church, prcscrvcd a curious as- 
sociatíon, váth the Catholic faith, an association at times im- 
der Papal patronage. The Renaissance manifested itself with 
cxtraordinary forcé in the Vatican. The result was to cnrich 
Catholicism itself. This fact distínguishes the tcmperament of 
the Romance firom that of the Nordic or Germanic peoples 
which ultimately gave rise to the Protestant revolt. But the 
Italian and Romance temperaments in general, aesthetically 
attached to the cult of the Church, did not attempt any such 
revolutionary act. They encouragcd positivc creation rather 
than a revolt against the religious and spiritual past. 

What was the essence of man’s communion with nature 
and antiquity? It was the search after perféct forins in all 
sphercs of human creation. A formal principie of this sort in 
human creation always denotes a Renaissance approach to 
antiquity. I have often repeated that the essential feature of 
the whole order of Hellenic culture lies in the mastery of a 
form which reaches an immanent perfection. Every áttcmpt 
to formalize tliought, artistic creation, politícs and law, re- 
presents a retum to antiquity. I believe that Patristic thought, 
in so far as it involved a retum to Plato and Aristotle, repre- 
sents an attempt to give form to the Christian content by 
means of Hellenic ideas. But tibe retum to andent forms was 
immeasurably more striking at the dawn of modem times.. 

The search after new perféct. forms has two aspects. On 
the one hand, it implies a direct communion with the andent 
art, philosophy and State. On thc other, the search for pctifect 
forms is carried into nature itself. The Renaissance tums 
man’s attention to nature in such a way as to direct his aea- 
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tive researches towards the discovery of perfect forms ín and 
through nature itself. The search after the source of perfec- 
tion in the perfect forms of nature itself predetermines the 
currents of art. The art of the Renaissance studies the perfec- 
tion of forms in nature as well as in ancient art. And dus con- 
stitutes its profound essence. It symbolizes the search after 
perfect forms on the part of the new spirit which, emerging 
from mediaeval history, tums for inspiration to ancient art, 
Science, politics and all forms of ancient life, although it had 
no real afíinity with the spirit of the ancient world. The Re¬ 
naissance marks the turbulent and passionate clash of the new 
spiritual content of Christian life which had slowly formed 
itself in fhe course of the Middle Ages; of the human soul 
which had developed a nostalgia for another transcendental 
world and was unable to find satisfaction in this world; with 
the etemally renascent and regenerating antigüe forms. It 
was a soul stricken with thirst for Redemption and for com- 
munion with its mystery which was ignored by the ancient 
world; a soul poisoned by the Christian consciousness of sin 
and the Christian división between two worlds; a soul incap- 
able of being satisfied by cither the forms of natural life or 
the culture of the ancient world. 

The Renaissance is deeply marked by that dualism of con¬ 
sciousness which it inherited from the experience of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages with their antitheses between God and devil, heaven 
and earth, body and soul. It thus united the Christian 
transcendental consciousnesS, which breaks through all bar- 
riers with the iramanent consciousness of ancient naturaKsm. 
The Renaissance did not at any moment constitute an integ¬ 
ral unity of its own. It could not be an absolute rcvival of 
paganism. It was an unusually complex phenomenon, for it 
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was founded upon the turbulent clash of the pagan and the 
Christían, of the etemally immanent and the transcendental 
principies of human nature. This refutes the theory that the 
Renaissance was the revival of paganism, that it gave birth 
to a p^an joy of life which aspired towards nature, that the 
Renaissance man finaUy broke away from Christian prin¬ 
cipies and that the epoch was dominated by onc very weU 
dcfined and distinct tone. Historians now admit that the Re¬ 
naissance represents the tempestuous clash of two principies, 
and that both the pagan and the Christian principies were 
active in it. This fact stands out particularly clearly in that 
notable record of the epoch, Benvenuto Cellini’s autobio- 
graphy. Benvenuto C ellini may be regarded as a sixteenth 
century pagan: he commits the most dastardiy crimes and 
sets his stamp upon the age in which such crimes were com- 
mon enough. And yet he remains a Christian; he has mys- 
tical visions in the casde of Sant’ Angelo. If this is true of 
Benvenuto Cellini, who lived in the later period of the Re¬ 
naissance and who was further removed from the mediaeval 
Christian principies, it must be stíU more true of the' earlier 
stages. The mai of the quattrocento aU bear the mark of this 
dualism. And the Renaissance jSnalty proves the impractica- 
bility of a classical perfection of form and clarity in a Chris¬ 
tian period of history. The Christian spirít which had dis- 
covered heaven and transcaided the Ümits of the world, 
which could cottceive life as closed and immanent, found it 
imposáble to achieve those perfect forms which the classical 
world had succeeded in creating when it produced the image 
of a terrestrial Edén and of the perfect beauty of terrestrial 
life. It had been possible to do so only once in universal his¬ 
tory. Christian history, however, gives examples of periodi- 
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cal attempts at a revival of or a rcturn to the Hellenic world 
whose beauty captivates the soul. But thc Christian world 
found it impossible to equal this beauty, this darity and in- 
tegrity of the spírit. This is niainly duc to dic cleavage intro- 
duced by the Christian consciousncss bctween heaven and 
carth, between etemal and temporal life, bctween the trans- 
cendentally infinite and the immanendy hermetíc worlds,— 
a cleavage that is insurmountable within the limits of terres- 
trial history and culture. 

Christíanity establishcs a type of culture and creation in 
which all achicvements are symbolic. Thus the art of the 
christian world is by its nature symbolic and not classical. 
But symbolic achicvements tend to be always imperfect and 
kcking in claiity, because they presuppose a form denoting 
the existence of an Absoluto beyond the limits of a given ter- 
restrial achievement. The symbol is a bridge between two 
worlds: it aíErms that die perfect form is attainable only be¬ 
yond a certain boundary, but not in the closed circle of terres- 
trial life. This inability to árrive at a perfection of form is 
partícuiarly evident in the quattrocento or the middle period 
of the Renaissance. This period of great research is character- 
ized by its imperfcction of form. The imperfection of the 
tcrrestrial form implies a super-terrestrial perfection. The art 
of the time does not so much créate perfection as confess its 
nostalgia for it and express it symbolically. Thjs is the charac- 
teristic feature of the whole order of Christian culture. It will 
becomc particularly clear if we compare Classical and Godñc 
architecture. While thc former achieves a final perfection as 
in the dome ofthePantheon, thelatter is ^sentiaHy imperfect. 
Ñor does it strive after perfection of form. It aspires to the 
heavens quivering with anguish and nosta^k, and proclaims 
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that the achievement of perfectíon is possible only there; on 
earth only anguish and a passionate longing for it are possible. 

This impossibility of terrestrial perfectíon constítutes the 
peculiarity of tíie Christían culture. By its very nature the 
latter could not tiltimately fiilfil itself. It symbolizes the prin¬ 
cipie of an etemal search, longing and aspirarion; and it is 
,but the symbolic reflection of the possibdities beyond the 
limits of this earth. The antagonism of the Christían and 
pagan souls attains its acutest and most beautiful expression 
in the Work of BotticelK, the greatesí painter of the quattro- 
cento. In his art the duahsm of the Renaissance man, the 
clash of the pagan and Christían principie, reaches a parti¬ 
cular intensity of expression. Bottícelli’s Creative path led 
him in the end to foUow in the footsteps of Savonarola,—a 
tragedy comparable only to that of Gogol when he bumed 
his manuscripts. The work of Bottícelli redecís, too, the ina- 
bihty of the Christían soul to attain to perfectíon in artistíc 
forms, its sickness and disintegratíon, and its failure to folfil 
itself in cultural creation. It wís said of Bottícelli that his 
Venases had abandoned the earth and that bis Madonnas had 
abandoned him. The inability to arrive at a perféct im^e of 
the Madonna in this terrestrial existence constítut^ the char- 
acteristíc trait of Bottícelli s spirit; and in this lies his whole 
nostalgia. 

I find Bottícelli’s art both beautiful and illuminating be- 
cause the Renaissance was destined to suflfer an inner Éúlure. 
The essence and greatness of the latter consists, perhaps, in 
that it neither did ñor could succced; a purcly pagan Re¬ 
naissance concemed cxclusivcly wilh terrestrial forms was 
impossiblc in a Christían world, A profound disilluáonmcnt 
with the possibility of realizing perfect forms on earth was as 
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inevitable to this World as the search after them or the com- 
munion with andent forms. Thus it becomes impossible to 
achieve an immanent perfection in the Christian period of 
history. And the failure of the Renaissahce constitutes, per- 
haps, its greatest achievement, because it makes possible the 
realization of the máximum of Creative beauty. The dualistic 
visión of the quattroccnto contributes a profoundknowledge 
of man’s destiny and provides a striking demonstration of 
the limits of man’s Creative expression in the Christian period 
of universal history. The Corning of Christ and the Redemp- 
tion had invalidated the intrinsic perfection of Creative 
forms. 

It might be objected that the dnquecento attained to a 
much greater perfection of forms. The art of Michael Angelo 
and Raphael would seem to have achieved a real perfection. 
But an amazing destiny awaited sixteenth century ItaÜan art' 
at the height of its perfection. For Raphael’s art, tbat high 
peak of attainment, coincided with dae beginning of the 4©“ 
cadenee of the Renaissance. An interior lack of soul becomes 
apparent in Raphael’s masterpieces which othcrwise suc- 
ceeded in acliieving perfection of composition. But we miss in 
them that interior pulsation which makes itselffelt in quattro^ 
cento art. And, moreover, the Bolognese and Baroque 
schools, which succeeded those of the cinquecento, were 
already manifesdy decadent. 

A retum to the Creative epochs of the past imph'es not only 
a simple imitation of them,*but also the revival usuaUy of 
andent and etemal prindples which appear refeacted in the 
new ones. Thus the age of the Renaissance marked not only 
the retum to and imitation of andent forms, but also an ori¬ 
ginal axlaptation of them to the new spirit and the new con- 
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tent, and thus produced entdrely new results. The affinity, too, 
between the andent and the Renaissance worlds has becn 
much exaggerated. Renaissance art fails to reproduce antigüe 
perfection; and this is natural enoi^h since nodiing ever re- 
curs. Renaissance Platonism bears but a slight resemblance to 
that of the andent world. The same is truc of the attempts to 
set up artifidal political forms on the model of the antíquity 
which they do not at all resemble. Such resemblances as 
exist are mercly superficial and illusory. In reahty the whole 
Creative culture of the Renaissance is much less perfect man 
the Hellenic at its flowering-time. The ktter has perhaps 
never been surpassed in human history. Nevertheless, the 
Renaissance h both richer and more firaitful in its researches, 
as well as much more complex than the simpler but more 
integral culture of Greece. 

The inner guiding spirit of modem history, which had in- 
spired the Renaissance in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies and ccmtinued to do so duroughout modem history, is 
only now beghming to abandon its sway, This was the hu- 
manist spirit which lies at the foundations of a¡l modem con- 
ceptions. The begioning of the humanist era coindded wilh 
that of modem times. The Renaissance was soon a fact not 
only in Italy, but throughout Europe. Shakespeare’s work 
was one of its greatest manifestations. It revealcd that free 
play of Creative energies which followed man’s liberatíon 
from his mediaeval confinement. The Renahsance spirit 
manifestó itself in aü European'countries, but it reachedite 
flower of perfection in Italy, Humanism constítutes indeed 
the leaven of modem history, To understand its spirit is to 
grasp the very essence of the latter. It is to comprehend the 
whole of man’s destiny in it and the inevitability of his ex- 
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perience dowii to our day. It is to define and explain thesc 
experiences. I personally believe thathumanisin was founded 
upon a deep contradictíon whose expression forms the very 
theme of módem history. This essentíal contradictíon cx- 
plains all the disiliuáons of modem history and human 
destiny; those disillusions which have assaÜed human frec- 
dom and poisoned the joy of human creatíon. It cxplains all 
the bittcr disappointments experienced by us down to our 
own times. But wherein does this contradictíon lie? 

Humanism, as its ñame impHes, denotes the elevatíon and 
setting up of man in the centre the universe. It signifies his 
rebellion, a&mation and discovery. This is one ofits aspeets. 
It has been said that humanism discovered the human indivi- 
doality and gave it full play, freeing it from its mediaeval 
subjectíon and directing it upon ffee paths of self-affirmation 
and creatíon. But humamsm also contaíned a diametrically 
opposed principie, that of man’s abasement, of the exhaus- 
tion of his Creative powers and of his general cnfeeblement. 
For humanism, by regarding man- as part of nature, trans- 
ferred the centre of gravity of the human personality from the 
centre to the periphery. It divorced the natural from the spiri- 
tual man. It divorced him from the interior significance and 
the divine centre of life, from the deepest foundatíons of 
man’s very nature; and it then gave him the freedom of Crea¬ 
tive devdopment. In fact, humanism denied )hat man was 
the image and likeness of God; that he was the reflection of 
dic Divine Being^. In its dominant form humanism ajSirmed 
that human nature was the image and likeness not of the di* 

^An excepdon must be made in fávour of Ae early Christían human- 
itm; and in that of Paracekis, Pico della Mirándola, Erasmus and Saint 
ThomasMote. 
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vine but of universal nature. It afíirmed that man was a na¬ 
tural being, the child of thc world and of nature, crcatcd by 
natural necessity, tbe flesh and blood of the natural world; 
and that he therefore shared all its limitations, diseases and 
defects. Thus humanism not only affirmed man’s selfconfid- 
ence and exalted him, but it also dcbased him by ceasing 
to regard him as a being of a higher and divine origin. It 
affirmed exclusively his terrestrial birth place and origin at 
the expense of the celestial. In this way humanism helped to 
diminish man’s stature. The result of man’s seif-afiirmation, 
once he had ceased to be ccHiscious of his tie with the higher 
Divine and Ábsolute nature and vdth the highest source of 
his lifc, was to bring about his own perdition. Humanism de- 
throned the Christían spiritual principie, which had consid- 
ered man in the image and likencss of God, of the child of 
God and as a being deriving Sonship from God. The Christían 
consciousness of man began to lose its strength. And this, in its 
tiun, gave rise to a self-destructive dialectic within humanism. 

Humanism passed through Various stageS. The ncarer it 
kept to the Christían and Catholic sources, and thús to the 
ancient ones, the fincr and more powerful was its Creative 
effort. But thc further it departed firom thc Middle Ages and 
thc more it denied its ancient foundations, the sooner did its 
Creative powers become ochausted and thc beauty of the 
human spirit^cnfeeblcd. This is onc of thc most indubitable 
as well as paradoxical situations disclosed by modem his- 
tory. It explains thc terrible lack of correspondence between 
thc beginnings and thc end of humanism, between its 
flowering-time in thc age of the Renaissance, when thc 
medioeval and Catholic foundations of the human personality 
as wdl as their tie with antíquity still made thcmselves fdt, 
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and its culminating phase, when an ever greater rupture with 
the mediaeval Catholic foundations, and therefore with anti- 
quity, became apparent. Por the further man’s consdousness 
and history led him away from the mediaeval prindples, the 
further he departed from those of antiquity, thus betraying 
the original covenant of the Renaissance. 

The essential prindples of antiquity had never really died 
out, particularly among the Romance peoples, The new spirit 
which manifested itself in modem history opened up absol- 
utely new vistas for man which had nothing in common with 
those of either his ancient or mediaeval destiny. And yet 
man’s spiritual foundations are two,—^the Hellenic and the 
mediaeval Christian or Catholic. This seemingly paradoxical 
assertton brilliantly confinas the whole dialectic of man. The 
latter is contained in the fact that mans se\f-affirmation leads to 
his perdition; thefm play of human forces unconnected with any 
higher aim brings about the exhaustion of matCs Creative powers. 
The passionate striving to create beauty and perfect forms, 
which inaugurated the Renaissance petiod of history, cul- 
minates onJy in thdr destruction and enfeeblement. This be- 
comes apparent in every sphere of human culture. 

The Renaissance period of history submits human fireedom 
to a great trial. But this latter was providenriaUy inevitable. 
The establishment of the Kingdom of God would be imposs- 
ible without such a free ti^ of human forces. The latter had 
not formed part of the mediaeval project of a theocracy on 
earth. But manhind could not achieve the ICingdom of God 
without the freedom of creation. It is one thing to aflSrm the 
inevitability of this process of modem history and to recog- 
nize the profound significance of man's humanist cxperiencé, 
and another to affirm that humanism is based upon the h%h~ 
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est authentic truth and tlmt it represents the highest attain- 
ment of human forces and freedom. I beMeve that man has 
iivedthroughschismanddecadence, and their consequences; 
faut he has had to do so in the ñame of the greatest purpose 
undcrlying every free experience. This contradiction mani- 
fest in humanism constitutes the theme of the phflosophy of 
modem history. Its discovcry brings us to the end of the Re- 
naissance and of humanism which we are experiencing in its 
acutest form. This also brings us to the end of modern his¬ 
tory. And we are now entering upon an absolutely unknown 
period, the fourth period of universal history, which has as 
yet no ñame. It denotes, too, the final bankruptcy of both 
the Renaissance and humanism. 

The Reformation was ihe next stage in the development 
of humanism in modem history. It foUowed the tmexam- 
pled manifestation of man’s Creative forces during the Re¬ 
naissance, and it was accompanied by a dialectic of its own. 
The mission had now passed tp another race. The Renais- 
sance had its origins in the south, among the Romance peo- 
pies: the Reformation was the contribution of the northern 
and pre-enúnendy Germanic peoples. It was the creation of 
another racial tempCTament, the expression of another spirit. 
It reflected the positive as well as negative quaÜties of the 
. Germán race. The Germán Reformation exhibited certain 
traits of die Germán spirit which set it in some respecte above 
the Romance spirit, These were a particular profimdity and 
strivittg after spiritual purity. Tile result of this was to endow 
both the Renaissance and humanism wíth a rd%Íous form. 
The Romance Catholic world had been the scene of a Creative 
humanist revival which did not take the form of a revolt 
against the Catholic Church. The Popes had patronized die 
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Rcnaissance and liad themselvcs been inspircd by thc Re- 
naissance spirit. But decadence had set in within the Church, 
particularly in the govemmental sphcres; and it was against 
this that die Germán race revolted. Its revolt assumed the 
character of a protest rather than of a Creative manifestation. 
The humanism of the Germán Reformation aífirms both the 
truc freedom of human nature as against the compulsión 
which had been exercised in the Cathohc world and tlie false 
freedom which was to lead man to his perdition. Such 
was the essentiai contribution of the Reformation: on the 
one hand,—and this was its most authentic and positive act, 
—it affirmed man’s freedom; and oh the other, it placed him 
on a lower plañe than the Catholic consdousness had done. 

This latter thought requires developmcnt. The Catholic 
Christian consdousness had affirmed the cxistence of two 
principies; the divine and the human. It had also affirmed 
man’s independence before God and recognizcd both the 
inter-relation of these two prindples and their indepcndent 
origm. The Protestant Lutheran consdousness, on the other 
hand, aáirmed the existence uniquely of God and the Divine 
Nature, denying the independence of human nature. This is a 
monism, but one that is opposed to a naturalistic monism. 
The reÜgious and mystical consciousncss of Protestantism 
therefore affirmed uniquely God and the Divine Nature, and 
denied man’s original independence and the ontological foun- 
dations of human liberty. Luther affirmed the freedom of the 
rehgious consdousness. In his protest against Catholidsm he 
asserted the autonomy of man’s religious consdousness, but 
he denied the primal foundations of man’s freedomí'ldc ten¬ 
ded to subscribe to the Augustinian doctrine of Grace whidi 
left no room for man’s freedom. This tendeney is char- 
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actcristíc not only of the Refonnation, but also of thc 
whoie of the spirit bdbind Germán philosophy and idealist 
monism. The unique divine principie is revealed Avitiiin man, 
but thc latter’s independent nature and freedom before the 
divine principie is denied. Thus abstract Germán mysticism 
and idcalism tend to regard human nature as a secondary na- 
ture in no way related to the esscnce of being. This doctrine 
was already implidt in the Reformation, which had begtm to 
deny metaphysically the human freedom it had first of all 
aifirmed. Thus the Reformation contains an anti-huma ni st 
as wcll as a humanist principie. Moreovcr, it wished to ex¬ 
termínate the pagan principie in Christianity and was hos- 
tile to all its Hellenic sources. It laid the foundations of a 
spiritual current which departed ever further from the ideal 
of dassicai beauty and antique forms. It is therefore an essen- 
tial stage in the deveiopment of the humanist dialectic. But, 
before approaching the fundamental theme of the decline of 
the Renaissance, it is important to consider the principal 
stages of this dialectic. 

The age of eighteenth-century enlightenment, which was 
closely connected with the coming of the new man in thc 
epoch of the Renaissance, forms the next stage, The disin- 
tegration of humanism is already apparent. The spirit of‘en- 
lightenmcnt’ does not at all resemble that of the flowering- 
time of the Renaissance. Its rationalism lacks that full en- 
thusiasm and faith in the power and possibilities of man’s 
knowledge which was the fcatufe of the Renaissance with 
its belicf that man was able to master the mysteries of 
nature. Both the theosophic and the natural-philosophic cur- 
rents of the Renaissance gave proof of thc extraordinary 
progress which had been made in the study of thc mysteries 
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of nature. They conceived the latter as being something di¬ 
vine and Kving, something with which man had to com- 
mune and blend. The first great discoveries of natural Science 
contributed still fuxther to this progress. But the age of en- 
lightenment in spite of all its faith in reason lacks this en- 
thusiasm for the knowledge of nature. Reason itself begins 
to be undermined: its quality is affected because the tie with 
the higher reason uniting man with the divine cosmos 
has become weakened. This, of course, marks the beginning 
of that isolation and divorce of man from the spiritual prin¬ 
cipies which ultimately leads to his divorce from cosmic life. 
The consequences of this process become already apparent in 
the nineteenth century. Like the Renaissance, the Reforma- 
tion, and die age of enlightenment which had preceded it, the 
French Revolution was but another great maniféstation of 
the htunanist spirit in modem history. It marks one of the es- 
sential stages in the destiny of both the Renaissance and the 
humanist self-affirmation. Xhe latter was destined to lead in- 
evitably to the acts of the French Revolution and to the trial 
of man’s forces in this domain. Those elements which had 
been confined to the sphere of art and sdence in the Renais¬ 
sance, to that of religión in the Reformation, and to that of 
reason in die age of enlightenment^ were now applied in the 
sphere of communal and collectívc action. Thus man’s faith 
in his ability as a natural beiug to change absolutely fircely 
' and independently human society and the direction of his¬ 
tory; his belief in his perfect freedom from control and in his 
right to prodaim and fulfil this fireedom; aU these now mani- 
fest themselves in communal‘and coEective action. In this 
sphere, then, the French Revolution realized one of the great- 
est of humanist experiments. It was an experiment which 
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served to verifytbe interior contradictíons.probiems and con- 
sequences of a humanism divorced from its spiritual founda- 
tions. But die Frcnch Revoludon was powerless to solve its 
own probiems: it could realize neitber man’s rigbts ñor the 
firecdom of human life. It suffered a defeat. It succeeded oniy 
in realiai^ tyranny and abusing man. The Renaissance had 
been a great manifestation of man’s Creative powers, but it 
had failed to achieve the perfection of terrestrial forms. The ■ 
Reformation had put forward the temptation of freedom 
only to reveal its re%ious impotence and to assume negative 
and not Creative fomas. And now the Revolution was at- 
tended with a stül greater failure. 

The Prench Revolution had proved a feilure, as witness the 
wholc of the nineteenth century. And the spiritual reaction, 
which set in at the begirming of that century and which is 
still developing in our day, lays bare the essence and meaning 
of this failure. It became clear dat the Revolution could not 
help man to realize his rights, freedom or happíness. Por the 
Revolution which, in 1789, had been animated by the ideal 
of the Rightt ofMan, of the Citizen and of freedom* arrives 
by 1793 at the negation of all rights and of añ freedom. It 
consumes itsdf, thus revealing that it possessed at the founda- 
tions no ontological principie to justtfy the rights of man. It 
becomes apparent then that the rights of the man, who for- 
gets those of.God, tend to exterminate tbemselves without 
liberating him. The spiritual reaction at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century dearly demonstrated this. It contributed 
many profound thoughts and considerably enriched its cen¬ 
tury. Nineteenth-centmy Sodalism was not only a product 
of the Prench Revolution, it was also in a way a reaction 
against the failure of the Revolution to realize its promises of 
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Freedom, Equality and Fraternity. Socisdism rcprescnts thc 
materialist and atheistic perversión of a theocratic idea. It as¬ 
pires to achievc human happincss while setting limits to the 
liberating movement of the Renaissance. The French Re- 
voiuiion was based upon man’s self-affirmation; but its sad 
history discloses the interior contradiction which would not 
permit cither the real hberation or realization of human 
rights, and which finally produces an inevitable reaction. 

Fabre d’Olivier, an interesting French thinker, attempts to 
establish in his Histoire Philosophique du Genre Humain the ex- 
istence of thrcc mutually dependent principies in the history 
of human sodeties. These are necessity {le Destín), the Di¬ 
vine Providence {la Propídence) and, finally, human freedom 
{la Volante de l’Homme). In the French Revolution the priri- 
dple of human liberty or the human will is actively engaged 
against that of Providence or tire Divine. The reaction a- 
gainst the Revolution therefore represents the prindple of 
necessity. Then Le Destín begins to asscrt its rights against 
human arbitrariness. Napole&n was the instrument of neces¬ 
sity in revolt against the human wiU. Necessity in all its terr¬ 
ible forcé swooped down upon the French Revolution and 
the orgy of human freedom and boundless human presump- 
tion which had tom man away from the Hgher prindplcs. 
Its blow was the penalty humanist freedom had to pay for its 
false divorce of the natural from the spirítual nian and its loss 
of all nodon of the spiritual significance of frcedonni Thus 
necessity reaets against presumptíon; but it is powerlcss to 
do anything against spiritual freedom. 

The sbcteenth-ccntury Renaissance had beesn preoccupied 
with antiquity. That of the nineteenth century, on the con- 
trary, was inspired by the Middle Ages, which offered a basis 
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for the Creative researcHes of the Romantic revival. The 
kttcr was likewise a manifestación of humanism, one that 
attcmpted to save human crcation by entiching it from 
mediaeval sources, which were now made to provide spirituai 
nouríshment for it. It attempted to restore human creation 
to the high level of the Christian consdousness and thus pre- 
vent its decay. This communion with mediaeval ideáis was 
also a feature of the later nineteenth century, which witnessed 
the development of a mystical movement in certain centres 
of spirituai culture. 

Humanism, it is clear, reaches its highest point of develop¬ 
ment and Creative effort when it maíntains itself on a purely 
human leve! as, for example, in the Germán Renaissance 
and the personality of Goethe. This was die last mani- 
festation of a purely ideal humanism. Herder regarded hu- 
manity as the supreme goal of history; but he was the last 
real humanist. For him man was the first being to réalize his 
íieedom and to stand upright. Man was a king in his fíreedom. 
InHerder’s humanism man was slill associated with theDeity. 
Hbhumanism was religious, buthis rehgion was humaiiist, For 
him man was a médium between two worlds. Man was bom 
for immortaütyandhispowerscontainin themthe dements of 
infínity. The educación of the human spedes was the prob- 
lem which preoccupied both Herder and Lessing, According 
to them man’^goal lay in himsdf, that is, in humardsm. Fol- 
lowing upon the Germán revival of Herder, Goethe and the 
romantics, humanism su&red a profound change and lost its 
links with the age of the Renaissance. The nineteenth century 
opened with the crisis of humanism and the exhaustion of the 
Renaissance spirit. It disclosed the abyss of diametrically 
opposed prindples. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE END OF THE RENAISSANCE AND THE 
CRISIS OF HUMANISM: THE ADVENT OF 

THE MACHINE 

( 

W e are now approaching my main theme, the e&d 
of the Renaissance and the crisis of humanism. The 
era we are now entering is for me synonynious with the 
end of the Renaissance period of history. It is, however, ne- 
cessary to explain why the Creative spirit of the Renaissance 
and the giergy of modem history have eshausted themselves, 
and are being supplanted by another spirit. To grasp the es- 
sentials of this developmen^ we shall have to consider the 
primal bases of the whole of the historical process as we have 
outlined it. It is founded upon the relation of the human 
spirit and its destiny to nature; and this constitutes its primary 
pattem. 

We can establish three periods of man’s relations to nature. 
First of aH, there is the pre-Christian pagan period whose 
feature is the immersion of the human spirit in nature and its 
direct organic blending with it. This is the primal stage of 
man’s relations to nature wherein his Ufe is govemed by an 
animistic conception. Secondly, there is the Christian stage 
comprising the whole of the Middle Ages and marked by 
the heroic struggle of the human spirit against the natural 
elements and forces. -The human spirit becomes divorced 
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fíroin nature and seeks refiige in its own inner depths; it tends 
to regard nature as a source of sin and subservience to the 
baser elements. And, finally, there is the third period which 
givcs rise to a new attitude to natural Ufe. But this latter must 
be sharply distinguished from that direct conununion with 
nature which had existed in the earliest stage of world his- 
tory. 

The new attitude does not wage a spiritual war against the 
natural elements as had been the case in the Middle Ages; it 
is concemed, rather, to conquer and master the natural forces 
with a view to transforming them into an instrument of hu¬ 
man aims, interests and happiness. Tlm intendon does not be- 
come immediately apparent during the Renaissance which, 
at the beginnii^, manifesteditselfpre-eminently in anartistíc 
and scientífic contemplatíon of the mysteries of nature. But 
gradually man’s new attitude to natare asserted iteelf. The 
conquest and subjecrion of extemal nature brings about a 
change in human nature itself; and, by its creation of a new 
environment, modifies not only nature but man himself. 
Human nature undergoes a mdical change. .!]diere is a transi- 
tion from the ojrganic to the mechanical type. A profound 
revolution takes place introdudng a mechanical order of life 
in contrast to the orgamc life and rhyihm which had govemed 
man’s rdations to nature in the earlier stagcs, 

The history ofthe Renaissance period, which extends ovér 
several centuries, does not stricdy coincide with the ‘Renais¬ 
sance’ itself. The sbcteoith, sevchteenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies constitute a transition period in which man may be 
regarded asfree from the organic ties of life, but not yet sub- 
ject to its mechanísm. Human forcés are hberated for Creative 
action. Man had emerged from the depths of organic, com- 
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munal and personal lifé, and had cast ofiF the compul- 
sory tie subjecting him to the organic centre. There was 
no ncw tie to replace the oíd; and the domination of the 
nacchanical conception was still a thing of the future. This 
transition period, therefore, permitted the free play of human 
Creative forces and was most rich in historical context. 

What had happencd then in the history of mankind? How 
are wc to explain the fact that the whole order and rhydim 
of life had undergonc a radical change? Why did the decline 
of the Renaissance, already apparent in the nineteenth 
century, become much more accentuated in the twen- 
tieth? I am deeply convinced that an unexampled revolu- 
tion and crisis of the human spedes had taken place, one that 
cannot be recognized by such outward signs as had distin- 
guished the French Revolution from year to year, a revolu- 
tion that was, in fact, immeasurably more profound. I have 
in mind the changes assodated with the introduction of 
machinery into the life of human sodeties.; I beÜeve that the 
triumphant advent of the machine constitutes one of the 
greatest revolutíons in human destiny. We have not yet made 
ajust estímate of its importance. The advent of the machine 
brings about a revolution in aU spheres of life. It rips man 
away from the bowels of nature and changes the whole 
rhythm of his life. Formerly, an organic tie had existed be- 
tween man and nature, and his communal life had been gov- 
erned by a natural rhythm. The machine radicaUy modifies 
this relatíonship. It stcps in between man and nature; and it 
conquers not only the natural elements for the benefit of 
man, but also, in the process, man himself. It both liberatcs 
and enslaves him once again, If man had formerly depended 
upon nature and had, as a result, lived a meagre life, the in- 
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ventíon of macíidnery and the tcsuítant mcchanizadon of life 
whiie in some ways enríchiag him yet impose a new form of 
dependence on him, a dependence, perhaps, evcn more tyran- 
nical than that exercüed by nature. A new and mysterioos 
forcé, alien to both man and nature, now makes its appear- 
ance in human life; and this third, unnatural and non-human 
elemcnt acquires a terrible power over both man and nature. 
It disintegrates the natural human forros. It disintegrates and 
divides man so that he ceases to be the natural being he had 
been firom time immemorial. It contributes most of ali to 
bring the Renaissance to an end. 

We arrive at a very strange paradox which provides 
a cine for many tfaings in modero history. The age of the 
Renaissance opened with a research for perfect natural 
forms. This research was at the basis of both Renaissance 
art and sdcnce. Hiere was also an active desite to re^enerate 
and naturaliza man’s social life, A new era was thus inaugur- 
ated which supplanted the mediacval struggle against nature. 
But the fhrther development of the Renaissance and human- 
ism disclosed the action of a principie which separafed man 
stiU more irreparably feom nature than had been done by 
the Middle Ages. Leonardo da Vinci, one of the greatest 
Renaissance geniuses in both art and Science, íllustrates its 
spirit perfeedy in bis works. He strove not oniy to discover 
the sources o£ perfect forms in art, but also to acquire an 
intímate knowledge of nature. He is among those respons- 
ible for the future mechanization of human nature and for 
the decline of the original Renaissance attitude to naturéjíe 
helped to sepárate man firom the latter by introdudng the 
machine betrween them and enclosing man in the artíhcial 
culture that was being created in this periodl - 
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Thus the Renaissance attitude to nature, which was lim- 
ited to the discovery of the natural man, offered no guaran- 
tee against the process that was to sepárate man stíH further 
from nature and bring about his final disintegration and dis- 
ruption as a natural being. Towards the end of modem his- 
tory this process quickens its rhythm and produces an entire- 
ly unexpected result which contradicts the original Renais¬ 
sance principies. The exhaustion of man’s Creative forces, 
which was the direct result of his rupture with the spiritual 
centre of life and his exclusive preoccupatíon with its peri- 
phery, is accompanied by the bankruptcy of humanism. The 
Christian image of man and his personality forged by thie 
Middle Ages now begin to be shattered and disintegrated. 
The early Renaissance had encouraged spiritual creativeness, 
but, in the period diat followéd, natural man, becoming 
more anjJ more isolated from his spiritual self, lost control of 
Hs personaHty and thus of an inexhaustible Creative source. 
Man transferred Iris activitie^ to the periphery of lifb and de- 
voted Im energies to establish the reign of the machine. The 
whole strength of man’s aeative forces had lain in the dis¬ 
covery of a deep, superhuman and divine principie animat- 
ing his Hfe. But once he had repudiated this principie and 
severed all connection with it, he shattered his own image 
and incréasingly emptied himself of content and his wiU of 
purpose. This denial of the highest Creative source and pur- 
pose, which are essentially superhuman, deprives creation it- 
self of both source and object. The living sources of creation, 
both human and superhuman, dry up; the aim and object 
of creation, which are also superhuman, disappear; and the 
result is man’s complete disint^ation. tl’or, when man fol- 
lows the path of self-affirmation, ceases to respect the higher 
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principie and asserts his sei&suflSdency, he exterminad and 
denles his trae self according to the laws of an inexorable 
inner dialecric. To aJfirm himself and preserve the source of 
his Creative energy, man must affirm God as well. He must 
affirm the image of God within him. For he can have no visión 
of himself if he has none of the higher Divine nature; he be- 
com^ the slave of the baser processes, disiritegrating into the 
elements of his own nature and becoming the victím of the 
artificial nature of the machine he has conjured up into lifé, 
and these de-personalize, weaken and finally annibilate him. 
The afíirmation of the human in^viduality and personaHty 
demand a tie with a higher divine principie. But when the 
human personality will admit no authority but iíself, it disin- 
tegrates, allowing the intrusión of the lowest natural elements 
which consume it. When man wili admit only himself, he loses 
consciousness of himself; for this necessitates thereoognition 
of something outside of one’s self just as being an individual 
necessitates the recognition of .bofo anofoer human petson- 
ahty and foat of foe Divine Being. This recognition makes 
US consdous of foe htunan personality, whüe boundlcss self- 
aflSrmation, which admits nothing save itself, brings about 
man’s immediate ruin. Humanism attacks bofo man and God. 
For man ceases to know hiinseíf when he knows of no higher 
being or ofoer principies foan those contained in foe con- 
fined cirde of his nature. Thus foe denial of foe higher prin¬ 
cipies makes man inevitably suhservient to the basest infira- 
human principies. Such is foe inexorable pafo foUowed by 
afodstic humanism m modem history. The individualism foat 
knows neifoer bourids ñor authority disintegrates índividu- 
ahty. The strange and mysterious tragedy of human destiny 
is apparent in foe last achievements of modem Ifotory. On 
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the one hand, we have the discovery of the concept of in- 
dividuality which contxibuted a new and precious element 
to human culture; but, on the other, we witness its unpar- 
alleled disintegration. The individuality is doomcd to perish 
as a result of its lack of restraint and limitation. The whole 
of humanist history therefore culminates in anti-humanism. 

To illustrate this process by which humanism is trans- 
formcd into its opposite, let us considcr two great thitikers of 
the later nineteenth and twentieth centuries. These two men 
of genius, belonging to the opposite poles of human culture, 
the representatives of diametrically opposed and hostile spi- 
ritual orders, set their imprint with equal power on the des- 
dnies of mankind. The one influenced most the individual 
heights of spiritual culture; the other Ae masses of mankind 
and Aeir social environment. Lnican Frederick Nietzsche 
and KarI Marx. These two men, who have nothing in com- 
mon, mirk neverAeless Ae end of humanism and its trans- 
formation into anti-humanism. In Aem human self-affirma- 
tion becomes, Aough on ah absolutely antiAetical plañe, 
synonymous wiA Ac denial of Ae human image. In Nietz¬ 
sche, who is boA Ae incamation of humanism and also Ae 
victim of its sins, humanism culminates in Ae inAvidual. 
His destiny illustrates Ae penalty paid by modem history as 
a consequence of Ae false premiss on which humanism had 
been based. WiA Nietzsche humanism reacheS(,Ae end of its 
stormy and tragic history. This is clear from Ae worA of 
ZaraAustra, ‘man is a shame and disgrace and should be 
transcended.’ Nietzsche achieves Ais, and Ac transition from 
humanism to anti-humanism, throughhis idea of Ae Super- 
man,4Thus humanism at Ac peak of its development cul- 
minatcs in Ae idea of Ae Superman, in whose ñame it re- 
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pudiates man as a shame and disgrace. It is the rcpudíatíon 
of man, thc valué of die human image, and the undeniable 
significance of the human penonality. Nietzsche denies 
what was the deepest source of Christian revclation, namely, 
thc undeniable significance of man’s soul. For Niet2sche man 
is but a transítory thing, the means of bringing a higher be- 
ing into the world; he is completely sacrificed to thc idea of 
the Supcrman. For Nietzsche humanism is the greatest obs- 
taclc in thc way of the Superman’s afiirmation. And thus a 
cleavagc is brought about in the destiny of humanist indivi- 
dualism. 

After Nietzsche humanism is no longer posible. He had 
laid bare all its contradictions. And thus Europeanhumanism, 
the intermedíate reign of humanity puré and simple, meets 
its death on the peak of spiátual culture. The humanist arts 
and sdcnces are discredíted. Nietzsche had opaicd a nevr 
spiritual era whose thought is tmgcd with rcligious*mystic- 
ism. The humanist ideal is no longer tenable, and its culture is 
repudiated or set aside. Nietzschb s tortured life was synóñy- 
mous with the decline of humanism; but he was still dbsessed 
by a passionate yeaming for tibe Renaíssance. He regretted 
the exhaustion of its forces which he fi;lt in himsdf; and 
that explains hís idealization of Caesar Borgia. Describing 
this Renaíssance hero, he tried to revive the exhausted Ren- 
aissance forcea and prepare tibe groúnd fisr a new Renais- 
sancc. But há Creative individuaBty and genius symbolized 
not tibe rcvival but rather the crisis and end of the Renais- 
sance. Fot, although Nietzsche had reached the extreme 
height of daring in hís passionate and rebelHous affirmation 
of the Creative individuality, thc human image in him grows 
dim and fañit ln its place we are given the mysterious and 
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poignant image of the Superman, whose features are only 
faintly suggested, but who brings a sort of authentic reli- 
gious hope of a higber State while, at the same time, holding 
out the possibility of an antí-Christian, athdstic and satanical 
religión. 

Karl Marx, who was gifted with an extraordinarily fine 
mind and great powers but did not in the least resemble the 
Creative personality of Nietzsche, also symbolizcs the decline 
of the Renaissance and the crisis ofhumanism. Nietzsche had 
symbolized the self-renouncement of both the individual and 
humanism. Marx, on the other hand, demonstrates the col- 
lective disintegration of humanism and man’s hnage. Like 
Nietzsche, he can find no satisfaction in the purely human, in 
the affirmation of man and his individuality. And he, too, 
takes refuge in the non-human aad supcrhuman. But Marx’s 
non-human and superhuman consciousness difíers firom that 
of Nietzsche, Like him, Marx denies the valué of the human 
individuality and personality, and of the Christian doctrine of 
the soul and its undeniable significance. For him man is but 
an instrument, paviug the way for the advent of non-human 
or superhuman principies in whose ñame he declares war on 
humanist moraKty. And thus he preaches cruelty to man and 
one’s next of kin in the ñame of the establishment of a non- 
human and superhuman reign of coUectívism. The doctrines 
of Marx and Nietzsche, though deeply opposed in many re- 
spects, bear a formal resemblance to each other; they repre- 
sent the two avenues of esCape open to the humanist crisis, 
the two means of transformmg humanism into anti-human- 
ism, and, ultimately, the two forms of man’s self-destruction. 
fMarx is the cluld, too, of human self-affirmation, of man’s 
presumption and rebeUion against God, of his affirmation 
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that the human wíll is the highest of all. His doctrine denies 
every superhuman principie. And yet his philosophy is ac- 
cidentally based upon Feuerbach’s anthiopology according 
to which man had become God and the mysteries of human 
nature religión. 

This path of human self-affirmation and presumption, of 
the supremacy of the human will, was destined to bring about 
man’s inner ruin. Like Nietzsche, Marx gives us the faint out- 
lines of the future Superman and the non-human coUective 
in whose ñame man himseíf is denied. Man is, however, the 
means and instrument by which this non-human collective 
wíU be established at the expense of his human Ubaty and 
dignity. The covenant of humanist morality had lost all its 
valué for Marx. He qualified it as being merely the bourgeois 
morality of the RenaissanSe period of history, and he re- 
garded the whole of human culture in the same %h£, The 
reign of the bourgeoiáe had culminated in the proclamation 
of the Rights of Man. But it.was destined to come to an 
end, to disintegrate and be superseded by a new pon-hu- 
manist and non-human reign, which would have its own 
. morality and culture, its own non-human art and sdence, in 
short, all the attributes of the newly faom and terrible colleo- 
tive society. Nietzsche and Marx exhausted the possibilities 
of humanism; the former on the peaks of culture, the latter 
among the másses in the plata below. ^ 

A knowle^e of what these two greatmen contributed to 
the development of the last decaHcs of European and Russian 
life should throw a great deal oflight on die cssential process 
of humanist evoltition. Marx finally repudiated the heritage 
of the Renaissance. Unlike Nietzsche, he had no sympathy 
for its Creative forces and no desire to revive its glories. He de- 
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clared war against all its primal sources and proclaimed its 
whole Creative efFort to be no more than a superstructure 
founded upon the cconomic basis of man’s exploitation of 
man. But the Renaissance had finally spent itself and pro- 
voked the crisis of humanism. Its joyous and exuberant play 
of forces disappears without hope of rctum. In the succeeding 
period the image of both man and nattire is deeply shaken as 
a result of the changes brought about by the advent of the 
machine. The changed background in Marx is directly re- 
lated to this event which had parricularly struck bis imagina- 
don. It had, ittdeed, impressed Marx so much that he made it 
the foundatíon of bis philosophy and revealed its infinite 
significance for the human destiny. 

The spread of democracy is closely connected with the de¬ 
cline of the Renaissance to which it dealt a death-blow. For 
the Renaissance and humanism were essentíally aristocratic. 
The democratíc vulgarizatíon of culture and its .propagation 
among the masses modifies the whole conception of lifc and 
makes ihe vía media of humanist aristocratic rule impossible. 
This próccss changes the directíon of human history. During 
the humanist crisis, which marks the end of modem history, 
man experiences a profound sense ofisolatíon and abandon- 
ment. In the Middle Ages he had bcen a member of some 
guüd or Corporation, and had been cbnscious of his partícipa- 
tion in some greater organism of which he was a part and 
with which his destiny was intímately linked. This State of 
aflfairs, however, comes to án end with the development of 
modem history. Modem man has become isolated, a mere 
atom. His isolation inspires him with a feeling of inexpress- 
iblc terror from which he seeks refuge in assodating himself 
with some collective; for, otherwise, he is threatened with 
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spiritual and material starvation. Tiius the process of atom- 
izEUion gives birth by way of reaction to that of communion 
with a coilectíve and the establishmcnt of a ncw principie 
which shall rescue him from his isolation, 

Man's sclf-consdousness at the beginning of modem history 
had inspired him widh confidcncc in his boundlcss Creative 
powcts and his abüity to créate life through the médium of art 
and the infinite posábíhties of his knowledge when apphed 
to tbe mystcries of nature. But this selficonfidence was even- 
tually undermined and superseded by a consciousness of 
man’s iimítations as a creator. This process was accompanied, 
too, by schism and selfi^oubt. Ibus man’s selfconfidence 
and self-affirmation have become coHective rather than indi¬ 
vidual. The admission of his limitations and the denial of 
anything supcmaturalassurcírfinany the triumph of positivist 
philosophy. By his self-afiirmation and the denial of any¬ 
thing superhuman, man only succeeded in undermining his 
own consciousness of power, This is tbe paradoxical anti- 
thesis at the basis of humanism in modem history. ^ 

Humanism started on its career by affirming the power of 
man’s knowledge and art to regenerare human sodety. But 
man’s absorption in himself to the exclusión of aU super- 
human elements was ultimatcly toleadhim to doubt the extent 
of his powers. In this form, (he humanist crisis has its roots 
far back in (he<past. It was manifi»t in all spheres of human 
culture. The disíntogration had set in. Let us take (he sphere 
of knowledge as an exampíe. The Renaissance man had 
given himself up to the research for knowledge ecstaticaUy 
and full of faidi in his ability to solve the mystcries of nature. 
Calholic dogma seemed to impose certain limits to man’s 
knowledge; and modem man accordingly attempted to 
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Overeóme this obstada. In natural philosophy, in the sdences, 
ín various current fornis of magic, the Renaissance man felt 
his capadty for knowledge to be infinite, and did not stop 
to reflect upon or doubt the means at his disposal. But this 
assertion of bis human powers sapped the high rehgious and 
spiritual foundations upon which knowledge had rested in 
the Middle Ages as well as in the pre-Christian world; and 
this in tum helped to undermine his means of attaining to it. 

Then we have the reign of speculative philosophy which 
finds a masterly expression in Kant, in whom the symptoms 
of the declining Renaissance are weM íUustrated. Kant’s 
world is no longer that of the Renaissance; it lacks the joy of 
both knowledge and its infinite perspectives. It is bounded 
by the speculative awareness ofthelimitations of knowledge 
and the nccessity of its formal-justificatíon. This sdf-con- 
sciousness in the sphere of knowledge is a spre sign that the 
Renaissance spirit had exhausted its thirst for knowledge. 
The Renaissance energy had given an Ímpetus to a great de- 
velopment in sdence in the persons of GaÜleo and Newton. 
But Kant takes the mathematical sdences as the object of his 
speculative critidsm. This critical work, which begins to 
doubt man’s infinite power of knowledge, predpitates a con- 
flict with anthropology and the humanist prindples ofknow- 
Icdge; and this dispute reaches a particularly acute stage in 
the work of Cohén and Husserl These philosophical cur- 
rents, in their dispute with anthropology, even go so far as to 
affhm that man is an obstacle to knowledge. One of the re- 
presentatives of this school has made the following strange 
and, at first sight, ridiculous statement, namely, that man’s 
subjective presence constitutes the greatest obstado to piulo- 
sophical knowledge. Thh impHes, of course, the cxistence 
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of a non-human act of knowledge purged of all ‘humanist’ 
elements. 3ut diese positíons are really symptomatic of the 
bankniptcy of the humanist conception of knowledge. 

This tendencry may be observed even more vividly in the 
positívist doctrine which, tiough it has now exhausted its 
forcé, playedanimportantróleindienineteenthcentury. Posi- 
tivism, too, was an anti-Rraaíssance movement illustrating 
the crisis of humanism. But Auguste Comte, who is an even 
more remarkable thinker than his doctrine might lead us to 
suppose, showed a marked tendency to revive certain medi- 
aeval elements. His Positivism was, in fact, based upon cer- 
,tain mediaeval conceptíons and represented an attempt to put 
an end to the firee ‘Renaissance’ play of man’s Creative forces 
in the spheres of knowledge, spirituality and sodety. Auguste 
Comte wished to overeóme what he calied the ‘anarchy of 
tile mind’, which was the direct outeome of the French Re- 
volution. He would have liked to supersede the criBcal type 
of life by the organic, that is, by a spiritual centralization and 
the enforced subjection of modem man to a spiritual author- 
ity on the mediaeval model; and he would have likeS to put 
an end to the individual wiíl and the independent manifesta-* 
tion of Creative forces. Like Marx, he would have liked to 
subordinate life to a certain binding authority with which he 
himself proposed to invest an erudite aristocracy. Auguste 
Comte, in fect, desired to establish a positívist religión to 
which he adapts various forms of the mediaeval CathoHc cult. 
Thus he would have positívist •Saints, a positívist calendar, 
the rehgious regimentation of life, a hierarchy of scholars, in 
brief, a revival of CadioHcism without God. His system is 
therefore based upon Catholicásm, but he replaces beliefin 
God by that in a Higher Being—^mankind, in die ñame of 
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which a cult of ‘the etemal feminine’ is crcated. Augusto 
Comte even erccts an altar to this being in his borne. 

But this only serves to demónstrate how little positivist 
invention can affect man’s rebgious nature. This partial re- 
vival of the mediaeval spirit marks the decline of the firee in- 
dividualism of the Renaissance period. TheHmits Positivism 
sets to man’s knowledge are in direct opposition to the Re¬ 
naissance spirit. The Utopian Socialism of Saint-Simon illus- 
trates the same tendency. It rcpresents a profound reaction 
against the French Revolution, eighteenth-century philos- 
ophy and hberal humanism as a whole. The atheistic reli- 
gions of both Augusto Comte and Saint-Simon havc nothing 
in common wiih the Middle Ages. And yet the latter attacla 
the critical work of the age of enlightenment and the Fraxch 
Revolution, and in its place woujjd set up a systeüi analogous 
to mediaeval theocracy. Both Augusto Comte and Saint- 
Simon had an equal esteem fbr Toseph de Maistre, who em- 
bodied the mediaeval rcvival of the nineteenth century. Thcy 
were both detérmined to achieve a spiritual victory over 
individtalism. 

The decline of the Renaissance is also apparent in political 
life, where we may observe an interesting devdopment. 
Modem history up to the time of the French Revolution, 
and even foUowing it, is distinguished by the rule of a hu- 
manist monarchy. The reign of Louis XIV was essentially 
humanist. His famous diaum, ‘L’état, c’est moi’, was but an 
act of humanist self-aíErmation. The whole style of the ab¬ 
soluto monarchy under Louis XIV and the other monarchs 
of the seventoenth and eighteenth centuries was that of hu¬ 
manist self-affirmation.'jBot^the‘French Revolution rcpKcd 
to it by the self-affirmádon of democracy; the revolutionaty 
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people in its mm said, ‘L’état, c’est moi’, and identificd itsclf 
with the State. Thus onc hiunanist sel£-afi6rmation was set up 
against anothcr. Humanisc democracy was an answer to hu- 
manist monarchy. In this way, when man rcpudiates his 
superhuman sources and afiSrms exclusively human prin¬ 
cipies, an. inner process of revolutíon is set up which must 
inevitably Icad to the ultímate humanist stage, that of revol- 
utionary democracy. The French Revolutíon was the classi- 
cal form assumed by this process in the West; but the fall of 
Tsarist absolutism was also the result of extreme human self- 
afinnation in the reign of Nicolás II, which was bound as a 
reactíon to produce a revolurionary self-afiirmation. And 
that was the penalty paid by Tsarism for its human self* 
af&rmation. 

Thus Renaissance States íidl into two categories: into hu¬ 
manist monarchies and democrades. The Renaissance, too, 
favoured the development ofnatíonalism, wbich converts the 
State into a dosed natíonal organism. But ihe period we are 
now entering is synonymous TRdth the crisis of the Renaiss¬ 
ance type of State. The humanist monarchy had in the course 
of its development been supplanted by humanist democracy; 
and we are now on the threshold of a period in which the 
foundatíons of both diese instítutions wdl be profoundly 
shaken, revealing the action of secret non-human principies 
of revolt agahi^t both diese aspeets of humanist govemment. 
The European States, as well as Russia are now fácing die 
critícal moment of thdr destinies. The West is in the throes 
of die crisis of humanist democrades and thdr no longer 
creditable parliamoitarianism and quantítative mechanism. 

This crisis, of course, has a long history. The mechanical 
defeets and inner instability of this order as well as the doubt- 
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ful validity of humanist principies had made themselves felt 
long ago. It was apparent tliat another organic principie was 
cxpccted to replace them. It was no accident that doctrines 
like that of corporative representation, which impUes a cer- 
tain revival of mediaeval principies, should again become 
current. This doctrine is based upon the idea that sodety 
should be composed not of atonas, but of organic corpora-* 
tions analogous to guilds and having their organic system of 
representation. In sonae respects this constitutes the revival of 
the mediaeval gtnld system upon a new foundatíon. It is the 
result, of course, of the crisis of parliamentary govemment 
which in reality satisfies nobody. The idea of corporaüve 
representation contains a healdiy seed. All the great States 
to-day are pursuing an imperiahst policy, which encourages 
the will to power and domination and thus undermines the 
foundations of the humanist national state.\It contains also 
the elements of a superhuman principie. But this latter is 
also to be found in the modem type of coUectívism. 

The decline and crisis of humanism are Hkewise manifest 
in the sphere of moral life. There can be no shadow of doubt 
that we are living in an epoch marked by the bahkruptcy of 
that humanist moraÜty which had been the guiding Hght of 
modem history. But the cióse of the nineteenth and the be- 
ginning of the twentieth centuries demonstrated its final col- 
lapse. The Great War in particular, and itsdastíng conse- 
quences, dealt a death-blow to its illusiens. But the ground 
had been prepared Imig bcfore. Nietzsche had, of course, 
contributed to shake its foundations by revealing its latent 
contradictions. Ib commaadments were finally discredited 
by the current of spiritual phñosophy which derived from 
Nietzsche and which no longer considered man, his interests, 
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happiness and necessitíes, as the fundamental problem. The 
faankruptcy of humanist morality is apparent in other 
spheres. Thus the revolutionary and anarchic conceptions, 
thoagh deriving from humanist sources, only help to basten 
the process of humanist disintegration. The reiigious and 
mystical currents of the end of the nineteenth and beginning 
of the twcntíeth centuries contributed also to shake the 
humanist foundations by attributíng a superhuman purpose 
to morality and thus denying the independent character of 
human principies, The intermedíate rdgn of the Humanities 
of which Herder spoke comes to an end. Herder had taught 
that humanism was the highest aim of universal history.;But 
it is only possible given a certain mean, and the non-dis- 
integration into fundamental strata. Its sway in the upper 
strata of culture is possible provided that the problem of 
ultímate destiny has not yet become the preoccupatíon of 
human consdousness and that culture has not disintegrated 
into antíthetícal principies, The humanist period of history 
is based upon the principie of measure. It favours the efflor- 
escence of culture. But as soon as the ultímate teleological 
problem is raised, the conception of culture transcendshiunan 
limits and introduces an antíthesis. The intermedíate human¬ 
ist rdgn then draws to its cióse. Nietzsche marks its end 
becausc he raised the ultímate problem. Marx, too, helps to 
cióse the humanist period of history by posing the social 
problem. Humanist religión likewise disintegrates when con- 
ffonted by the ultímate probtems for which the humanist 
rdgn ofíérs no solutíon. 

I have already referred to the highest point reached by hu- 
manist culture in Goethe before it had repudiated the divine 
prindple.v Goethe s humanism was based upon religión. In 
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him thc divine and human elements were harmoniously 
blcnded. But his art and knowledge, for all their greatness, 
did not achieve an ultímate consummatíon. His consdous- 
ness was neither apocalyptíc ñor preoccupied with the ultí¬ 
mate destínies of both man and the world. His life symbolized 
the flower of human creation before the dawn of a catastro- 
phic interpretation of universal history. It constitutes, in fact, 
the high achievement of htunanist creation, FoUowing his 
authentic humanism, illuminated by the clear image of na- 
ture, the humanism of the latet nineteenth and twentíeth 
centuries becomes more and more of a shadow of its truc self. 
The volcanic eruptíon of Hstorical forces had begun with its 
accompaniment of disruption, división and catastrophes. No 
retum is possible to humanist morality, art or scicnce. An 
inexorable catastrophe had befallm man andaíHicted his des- 
tiny. His sensibility is disrupted,—the inevitable result of thc 
passage firbm man’s selí-affirmatíon to his self-dcaiial, and of 
his divorce and isolatíon from natural life. Such is the terr¬ 
ible revolutíon which has, in the course of a century, sapped 
the fouridatíons of modem history and inaugurated a new 



CHAPTER IX 


THE END OF THE RENAISSANCE AND THE 
CRISIS OF HUMANISM: THE DISINTEGRA- 
TION OF THE HUMAN IMAGE 

F irst of all, I should like to comider Sodalism as an aspect 
of the Renaissan.ce crisis. Its ágnificancc cannot be un- 
derestimated, for it plays an important part in the life of the 
second half of the nineteenth and be giiming of the twendeth 
centuries. It afFects not only the economic life, but also the 
destiny of European culture whose inncr proccsses it reveáis. 
I therefore propose to examine SociaUsm as an integral whole, 
as a spiritual mani&station, and not as a spedñcally economic 
factor. Its mainsprings are deeply opposed to those ofdie Rc- 
naissance.i^he essential feature of the latter had consisted in 
its free display of exuberant human Creative energy^Sodal- 
ism, on the other hand, is based upon insuffidency and vpant 
rather than plenty. It manifests itsdf not in a firec play of 
Creative energies but in their subordmation to a compulsory 
principie. It once again imposes upon free man the straight- 
jacket of an organized and regimented Efe. It is, in fact, the 
antipodes of the individualist ideal. Nevenheless, the condi- 
tíons that gave rise to both Sodalism and individualism have 
a great deal in common. 

Sodalism, I beheve, is the outeome of the disintegratíon of 
human sodety and commtmal life, and of man’s isolation 
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produced by the extreme development of individualism. 
The terror of abandonment and isolation in face of destiny, 
and the lack of all communion with other people, incite man 
to re-establish some form of communal and compulsory hfe. 
Socialism therefore springs from the same conditions as pro- 
duced individualism, that is, the atomization of human soci- 
ety and the historical process. Thus, while the Renaissance 
had developed the individual, Socialism lays the foundation 
of a new mechanical coHective society which subordinates 
everything to its own ends. The rise of such a coUective 
society upon the ruins of an atomized society denotes the 
end of the Renaissance and Ae beginning of a new era in 
Ae Hfe of human societies. 

SociaUsm brings Ae ffee Creative life of Ae inAvidual to 
an end. The Hellenic principie'of culture is relegated to a 
secondary plan, while Ae Judaic tends to ba;ome predomi- 
nant. The advent of Sociblism as a new forcé in European 
culture, its triumph and extensión, imply a process of enslave- 
ment in every way antiAetical to the process which had in- 
augurated modem history. This process of enslavement is in 
some respeets analogous to Aat going on in Ae age of Dío- 
cletian and Ae early Middie Ages. Thus Socialism, alAough 
it is more progressive and revolutionary, has many affinities 
to Ae processes that were taking place in Ae decadent period 
of the ancient World.’ 

SociaHsm contains a reactionary principie which is direOted 
against boA Ae Rcoaissante and Ae French Revolution 
stages of man’s Hberation, Aat is, ^ainst the whole of mod¬ 
em history. It is very important to establish this fací in order 
to understand Ae process we are now investigating. The 
Sodalist ideabas bécome a magnet npt only for Russia, but also 
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for Europe as a whole, wliichis bound to be affected sooner or 
later by the sodalizing processes. Tbese latter are esseatially 
a reaction agakst modem history which Hberated the indi¬ 
vidual. They are accompanied by self-denial on die parí of 
the individual; by escape from self and a searcb for a new 
communion, a new congregation and semblance of the 
Church. Socialism impli» Ae subordination of aH spheres of 
social life to an obligatory auAority. The fotmdaíions of 
nineteenth-century society had been based upon contradic- 
tíons. This had madc it unstable and provoked a reactíon. 
NeiAer humanism ñor mAvidualism could solve Ae destiny 
of human society, and boA were destined to Asintegrate. The 
Renaissance ideal of a free man was superseded by Ae anti- 
Renaissance ideal of a new organism or raAer mechanism, 
which imposed its oppresáve sway upon every Aing, 
Anarchism is ano Aer aspect of Ae decline of Ae Renais¬ 
sance. Its spirit is essentially anti-Renaissance. It appears to be 
a doctrine animated by an urge for liberty and Ae self-afíir- 
mation of Ae human personality. It is not, however, a doc¬ 
trine of plenty, but one whose origitis can be traced to Ae 
instincts of hatred and revenge. It is based upon Ae law of 
retaÜation and Ae hatred of Ae past, ofandent culture and all 
history. It does not know Ae joy of exuberant Renaissance 
creation; its revengeful nature based upon want and sufer- 
ing is essentislly anti-Renaissance in spirit. Anarchism is 
Acrefore not by nature Creative. Ñor can positivo creation 
be expeeted of an avid, malici(Jus and revet^efbl negation. 
Anarchism neither knows ñor can know Ae joy of free exu¬ 
berant creation. Thus, Hke Sodalism, it represents a depar- 
ture from Ae Renaissance spirit 
Anarchism gives rise to an extremely mteresting denial of 
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Ubcrty. It affirms a frecdom whkh iiiwardly dcvours and 
consames itself. This is not a frcedom that inspires the joy of 
a Creative personality as does the frecdom of idealist human- 
ism. It is rather a limited, gloomy and torturing frecdom in 
whkh the human individuality withers and perishes, and 
freedom becomcs compulsión. And, ultimately, the majority 
of anarchist doctrines tend to ajSirm various forms of coliec- 
tívism or communism. Such are the programmes of Bakunin 
and Kxopotkin. I personally have no doubt that Anarchism 
is but anotiier aspect of the exhaustion and decline of the 
Renaissance spirit. Neither its valúes ñor morality are hum- 
anist in the scnse in which the latter was understood by Her- 
der, Goethe or Humboldt. It represents ultimately a reaction 
and revolt ^ainst culture, a repudiation of the inequalities 
and sufferings implied in it tog^er wilh its high achieve- 
ments ih the ñame of an eealitarianism that levels and sweeps 
away all áscending valí^. This reactionary tendency of both 
Anarchism and Socialism is an outstanding feature of the 
humanist crisis, 

The s^ptoms of Renaissance decadence are particularly 
clearly revealed in the various directions pursued by modeni 
art. lilis decadcnce had alrcady set in a long tíme ago. It is 
evident in Impressionism. And, in fact, all analytical-disin- 
tegratíng currents in art are antí-Renaissance in tendency. 
Futurism in all its forms, however, marks the; final rupture 
with the Renaissance tradition and, thus, with antiquíty. All 
these modem artístic currents denote a profound dkintegra- 
tion of human forms, the áhattering of the integral human 
image and a divorce between man and nature. The search 
for aperfectnatureandperfecthumanformshad beenthemo- 
tívepower of the Renaissance andeonstitutedits tícwithanti- 
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quity. Futurism is synonymous widi the end of man as the 
greatest theme of art. It both eliminates and disintcgrates man 
in art, which bccomcs a conílision of clemcnts. The realities 
of the World lose their individual aspect. Man becomes dis¬ 
solved in a wdtcr of objeets, lamps, divans, streets, which 
disassodate him as an entity and disintegrate both his image 
and inimitable countenance. Thus man becomes immersed 
in the surrounding world of objeets. The austerity of forms, 
which had been the foundation of the pictorial art and had 
inspired the creations of modem man, is now violated. Tjiis 
profound nipturc with antiquity and the Roiaissance may 
be studied in the interestmg Cubist works of an artíst likc 
Picasso. In them we scc the process of disruption and disin- 
tegration, the disassodation of integral human forms and 
man’s dissolution into component parts in an attempt to 
penétrate deeper into man’s naturc and discover the element- 
ary forms making up his composition. Renaissance art offers 
an integral interpretation of human form, Nature was the 
model for these divinely created’forms; and the imitationof 
antiquity only sttengthaied this view. The art of Picasso, on 
the other hand, breaks with both the ideal of nature and anti- 
quity. It no longer seeks for the perfection of the int«^;tál 
man. It has, in fací, lost tibe faculty of integral interpretation 
and only strips oflf layer after layer in order to lay bare the 
inner structur§ of the natural being; or, penetratii^ ever 
deeper, it uncarths the images of real monsters which are so 
vitally expressed in Picasso’s canvases. It may be said of the 
Futurist currchts in art that, though less significant than Pi¬ 
casso’s painting,. they go stfll forther in the process of disinte- 
gration. When pieces of paper,newspaperadvertisemeats, or 
objeets extracted from a dustbin «e inserted into pictures, 
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theti it is finally patent that the process of disintegration and 
de-huinanization has reachcd its climax. The huttian and 
every other natural form perish and disappear. 

This disintegration of the human form is also a feature of 
the Work of Andrei Biely.^ His work, indeed, has many affini- 
ries to Futurism, although itis more significant than the work 
of most Futurists. It represents a profbund rupture with the 
ancient traditions. In Biely’s work in general, and in his re- 
markable novel Petersburg in particular, man becomcs merged 
with a cosmic infinity, and the human forms distinguishing 
him from the world of objects are lípset and confounded. 
We are faced with a process of de-humanization in which 
man becomes indistinguishable from the elementary spirits 
of cosmic life. Such are the anti-humanist principies under- 
lying Biely’s work. He carries oo. this process of human dis- 
integratíon on the peaks of modem art. And thus, in the last 
fruits of £is Creative genius, modem man arrives at a negation 
of his own image. As an individt^al man ceases to be die theme 
' of art and becomes immerseá in social and cosmic coUectives, 

The anti-hmnanist principie may also be detected in other 
branches of culture. Modem Theosophy is both anti-Ren- 
aissance and anti-humanist. This becomes evident when we 
consider its doctrines, Its occult teachings, for example, sub¬ 
ordínate the individual to a cosmic hierarchy of spirits. Man 
ceases to play the capital but isolated role that was his during 
the humanist period of history; he now finds himself on an- 
Qther cosmic plañe, and subject to the influence of demons 
and angels. This feehng of subservience to cosmic hierardiies 

^Andrei Biely (1880-1934), Rusaan poet, critíc and prose-writer, 
who created a reputation for ‘obscuiity’ by bis ‘joyeean’ verbal experi¬ 
menta. The bulk of his work has not beca translated. 
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induces a State of mind which makes the free pky of human 
Creative forces neither possible, justifiable ñor admissible. 
Rudolf Steiner’s occult teaching apportions man no central 
or exclusive place in the general hierarchy. According to it, 
man is but an instrument of cosmic evolution, the product of 
various cosmic forces and the point of intersection of the 
various planetary revolutions; in brief, man is the reflection 
of World evolution. Thus the term Anthroposophy is not 
really applicable to Steiner’s teaching. 

The anti-Renaissance character and structure of this type 
of doctrine are perfecdy obvious. If we compare Steiner s 
theosophy widi that of Paracelsus, the opposition between 
die two spirits will dearly emerge. Paracelsus was inspired 
by a ful! Creative joy in penetrating the mysteries of nature 
and ravishing its hmermost secrets. Steiner, on the other 
hand, lacks this Creative joy; he insists on the painful process 
of human discipline which ultimately Icads man only to the 
discovery of his dependence on the cosmic hierarchies. Man 
would seem to have lost all free wiñ and feek, instead, the op- 
pression ofíhe Hfe process, its immeasurabledifficulties and dis- 
enchantment with modem history. And diis feeling is charac- 
teristic of all lie social and cultural manifestations of our time. 

The religious and mystical movements of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries were a reaction against both positiv- 
ism and matefiaKsm, but they themselves proved to be anti- 
humanist in tendency. They represent a passionate research 
for spiritual authority and an admission diat tie life of free 
ixncontrolled Creative activity is no longer possible. They 
display a marked tendency to fall back upon mediaeval 
spiritual sources as a reaction against the principies introduced 
by the Renaissance. Great freedom of mind, too, was an im- 
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portant contributíon of the latter; but it failed to maintain 
itself foi long. Unbounded freedom had ultimately the eíFect 
of exhausting man’s mental forces and niaking him repudí¬ 
ate his frce achievements in modem history. 

The crisis of culture and creación rcaches its climax in the 
last few decades, when a multipHcíty of symptoms testify to 
its urgent reality. One aspect of this crisis is an avidity to 
create accompanied by a Creative impotence and incapacity 
as well as eñvy of the more integral cultural epochs. The 
revelación of certain inner contradíctions inherent in the 
Renaissance also helped to make all Creative eíForts appear 
unsatisfactory and lacking in correspondcncewith the Creative 
aim, The latter implies an urge to establish a new life and 
State of being; its realization, however, is an earthly process 
leading to differentiated cultural^products. Instead of a new 
State of being, the result is limited to a poem, picture, scien- 
tific or philosophical book, a new forra of law or ethics. 
All the Products of human creación therefore bear the 
stamp of their terrestrial origin. Ñor do they represent 
the higher life. Their forms do not correspond with the 
Creative urge; and the Creative result only leaves the creator 
deepiy dissatisfied. This is the fundamental antithesis of crea- 
don. In our age, however, it has become partícularly acute. 
I am even inclined to beheve that this extreme consciousncss 
of the crisis assailing Creative activity is onc @f the deepest 
aspects of our age. The men of the Renaissance hadcreated 
joyously, unconscious of tile bittemess accompanying the 
non-realization of the Creative aim. The great Renaissance 
masters experienced only the joy of creatíon and not the en- 
venomed bittemess of a divided consciousncss; and to this 
they owcd ihdr great mMttry. 
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The chief artistic currents of our age bear the imprint of a 
deep mner dissatisfactíon and torturing scarch for an escape 
firom the vice that has gripped human creation. Great Crea¬ 
tive individuáis hke Nietzsche, Dostoievsky and Ibsen were 
both conscious of the tragedy of creation in the modem 
World and tormented by the impossibility of realizing the aún 
of their Creative urge. All this, of coursc, is symptomatíc of 
the decline of the Renaissancc and the revelation of its inner 
antithesis which makes impossible any longer the free play of 
human Creative forces in the sphercs of either sdence, art, 
politics, ethics or jurisprudcnce, There is abo a recrudescence 
of those barbarie elements which had lain concealq|l m the 
depths of human culture and which now prevent the fúr- 
ther Creative fúnctioning of classical culture, art, sdence, 
political or ethical prindplcs? Thus the intermedíate reign 
of culture is brought to an end; its fabric b shaken 
by violent intemal explosions and eruptions which in¬ 
dícate that the Renaissancc has been discredited in all its 
forms. Europe, which had flourisned so briUiantly for many * 
centuries and had imposed its monopoly of high culture 
upon the rest of the world, would now scem to be entering a 
twihght epoch. Europe, having exhausted the possibilities of 
humanbm, b hcading towards a new form of mediaevalism. 
We are entering the night of a new Middle Ages, in which a 
new blendmg of races and cultural types b destined to oceur. 
The importance of the philosophy of history Hes in the cluc 
it provides of the dcstíny awaitmg“the peoples of Europe and 
Russia; and abo of the explanation it gives of the decline of 
humanist Europe and the nocturnal epoch of hbtory lying 
aheadofus. 

The end of modern hbtory b characterized in all its 
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spheres and achievements by a deep sense of disillusionment. 
A consciousness of failure pervades its artistic, poHtical and 
economic life. Man has failed to acquire a real power over 
nature. The proud dreams, which had given him wings dur- 
ing the Renaissance period, have come to nothing. His wings 
have been cHpped and his pride humbled. His proud dreams 
of infinite knowIe(%e and command over nature have only 
compelled him to reaHze his limitations and the impotence of 
Science to solve the mystery of being. And speculative doubt 
only serves to undermine and diminish sttU further the power 
of Science. Together with the growing uncertainty in the 
efficacy of man’s knowledge it only frustrates the aims of 
philosophy. Recent gnosiological currents fail to attain to 
the ultímate knowledge of being and stop on the threshold 
of authentic philosophy. The ktter, indeed, is suíFering dis~ 
integration, having lost all faith in the attamment of integral 
knowledge by the means at its disposal. The crisis of philo¬ 
sophy is therefore the result of its impotence. It is accom- 
panied, however, by a search for a reHgious basis,—a search 
that bears a cióse analogy to what was happening in the de- 
cadent age of the ancient world when philosophy became 
tínged with mystícfim. 

The same is true of art. The great art of the past would 
now seem to have been irretrievably lost. In its place we are 
ofíéred a process of analysis and dismembemient. The ad- 
vent of Futurist art is synonymous with the decompoátion of 
the act of human creatíon.'The same decomposition may be 
observed in the various social tendencies. Sensitíve people 
are realizíng more and more that neither empty fireedom ñor 
enforced firatemity can bring happiness. The ideáis of the 
French Revolutíon have lost their glamour. The inner lack 
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of content and die vanity of democracy are becoming daily 
more apparent, and a profound disenchantment is in store 
for both SodaJism and Anarchism. Ñeither of tbese altema- 
tives offers a satisfactory solution of man’s social destiny. In 
brief, tbe final stage of modem history is coloured by a bitter 
sense of disillusionment in all its spheres. Man is to-day tor- 
mented by tbe disparity between the Creative urge, energy 
and daring with wfaich he had embarked upon modem his¬ 
tory, and his final impotence dther to reahze his aspira- 
tions or to create.. Thus man emerges from modem his¬ 
tory not only deeply disíUusioned, inwardly divided and 
disintegrated, but also creatively exhausted. Incapable of 
creating, he yet thirsts to create; this is the sign of both his 
impotence and the penalty inflicted on him for his self-aífir- 
mation and humanist refusal to submit himseif to the super- 
natural, as a result of which his image disintegrates and his 
forces are dissipated. This suggests another compáison be¬ 
tween contemporary history and the decadent epoch of the 
andent world. In both cases a’process of decomposition is 
accompanied by a nostalgia for a higher type ofTife and 
creation whose attainment is vitiated by a deep sense of im¬ 
potence. From this it would seem possible to de4uce that 
human history is subject to a periodical retum of similar 
stages. I do not mean, of course, to imply that such stages 
repeat themselves, for nothing individual or historical can 
,repeat itself; but rather that they ofer a formal analogy 
which helps us to understand asid compare our epoch with 
that which coincided with the bicth of Chiistianity in the 
andent World. 

I have already attempted to explain the exhaustion of 
man’s forces in modem history when dealing with the pass- 
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age from the Middle Ages to thc Renaissance, TheMidcUe 
Ages with their ascetícism, monastidsm and chivalry had 
economized human forces and thus allowed their Creative 
flowering in the age of the Renaissance. Humanism, on 
the other hand, repudiatcd both ascetic discipline and sub- 
míssion to supematural principies. It dissipated and exhausted 
human forces, and thus undermined the authority of thc 
human personality which had ceased to discipline itself and 
had, as a result, lost consciousness of itself, its identity and 
particularity, This fact may be observed in all contemporary 
cultural currents whether Sodalist, Monarchical or Impciial- 
ist, as wcU as in art and thc occult sdences. The human per¬ 
sonality had been the great achievement of Christianity and 
European culture, but its disintegration is manifest to~day 
in every sphere of Hfe. But onsc thc personality has lost 
all idea and consdousness of itself, it seeks for a spiritual 
authority to restore its faüing strength; for it feels that only 
exhaustion and the ultímate loss of freedom await it on the 
path it had foUowed since the Renaissance. And thus it is 
eager to f ediscover itself by submittíng freely to sonie higher 
principie. The paradox holds trae that man reveáis and afBrms 
himself only when he submits himself to a supematural prin- 
dple which becomes the content of his Hfe. His repudiation 
of it, on the other hand, only leads to his perdition, for he 
is unable to discover a world other than his,^ own human 
and confined world. The affirmation of the individuality 
postulates universalism. Thisis shown in all the achievements 
of modera history, in its sdence and philosophy, art and 
morality, politíes, cconomics and technícs. It demonstratcs 
thathumanist atheism leads to humanist self-repudiatíon or 
anti-humanism, and that freedom becomes compulsión. 
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Thus modem history draws to an ead, givin^ place to 
a new era which I Iiave called by analogy the New Middle 
Ages. And in order to intégrate himself anew, man must 
submit himself once more to a higher power. Certain aspeets 
of mediaeval ascetícism must be revived in a new form in 
order to allow the human personality to reveal itself again, 
and in order that the Christian ideal so essentially a part of 
man’s universal historical destiny might still prove a guid- 
ing light. We must now experiaice inunanendy what the 
Middle Ages had experienced transcendentally. The firec 
self-limitatíon. discipline and submission to the supematural 
on the part of man may still prevent the final exhaustion of 
human Creative forces, and prepare the ground fbr a new 
Christian Renaissance which would dawn for an elect part of 
mankind on conditíon that the human personality had once 
more become strong and sure of itself. The Middle Ages had 
been founded upon the inner renouncement of thé world, 
and in this had consisted its spiritual essence and strength. 
The renundarion of the world Kad given birth to the great 
mediaeval culture. The mediaeval idea of the Kingdom of 
God was that of dominating the world by its renundatíon. 
The renouncement of the world by the Church led to the 
idea of the Church*s universal power. This was the funda¬ 
mental Paradox discovered by such mediaeval historians as 
Aiken. I have already considered the fact that this idea could 
not be fulfiJled. Ñor had the idea of freedom been fully re- 
vcaled to the mediaeval consdousness. The drama of modem 
history was inwardly inevitable. Modem man, however, in 
punuit of his aim to dominate the world has become its slave. 
And having lost his entity in this way, he must now once 
more renounce the world in order to become its ruler and 
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tiot its slave. Such is man’s spiritual positíon to-day—at the 
cióse of modem history and on the eve of a new era. 

Two paths lie open to contemporary man faced by a 
schism at the apex of modem history. He can either submit 
himself to the highest divine principies of Ufe and thus streng- 
then his personaUty or he can become the slave and subject 
of non-divine, evil and superhuman principies. He is free to 
choose either path; and that is why universal liistory is the re- 
velation of the Apocalypse. At the apex of modem history 
the human personaUty cannot bear to be the slave of either 
society or nature, and yet it is, in fact, increasingly the slave 
of both. Man attempted to master the natural elements 
by means of machinery and the developmcnt of his material 
productive forces, but in die process he has become the slave 
of both the machine and the" social environment of his 
creation. The CapitaUst system has clearly demonstrated dm; 
and Socialism can only do so still further. Such is the tragic 
failure of modem history. 

This failure, however, is neither altogethcr devoid of sig- 
nificance ñor sufficient ground for an absolutely pessimistic in- 
terpretation of historical destiny. Modero history has its own 
inner significance if we conceive universal history, as indeed 
wc should, as a tragedy. For if we are convinced that history 
has no immanent solution, then all its failures become imbued 
with a deep significance that transcends the ¿uMImenc of a 
given aim in any particular historical epoch. The conception 
of a transcendental goal gives history a deep significance 
which it lacks whcn interpreted as the pursuit and fulfilment 
of immediate aims; for any such ultímate satisfaction would, 
however paradoxical it niay seem, only make history mean- 
ingless. Its real significance Ues not in a possible solution 
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at any given moment or period of tíme, but in the re- 
velatíon of aU its spiritaal forces, contradictíons and inner 
tragedy; and, finally, in the withholding of the all-illum- 
inatíng trath untíl the ultímate end, Such an ultímate 
solutíon would throw light upon all the preceding historical 
epochs, while any momentary solutíon of problems in a 
given period could only be a partial solutíon. Ñor does my 
interpretation of history as a profound failure imply that it is 
devoid of significance, for I consider its failure to be sacred. 
It helps to demónstrate that the higher calling of both man 
and mankind is supcr-historical, and that only this rcalizarion 
can resolve the fundamental antítheses of history. 

Russia, of course, occupies a unique position in relatíon to 
the Renaissance and its decline. For Russia, although she had 
never experienced the Renaissance, has been more acutely 
aware of the humanist crisis than any Western European 
country. This fact explains the pecuKarity of her*historical 
destíny. The Russians have never either experienced the exu- 
berant joy of Renaissance creation or been inspired by an 
authentic enthusiasm for humanism. Russia’s greát litera- 
ture, so fax her most important contributíon to the world, 
is not Renaissance in spirit. There was only one moment in 
her history when the gUmmer of a Renaissance appeared 
possible. That was in the age of Alexander I on which Push- 
kin had set the stamp of his Creative gcnius. Pushfcin did, in- 
deed, represent a flash of the Renaissance spirit. But this epoch 
of authentic culture proved to be but a brief interlude which 
did not ultimately determine the destíny of the Russian 
spirit. 

Later nineteenth-century Russian literature did not de- 
velop on the lincs laid down by Pushkin, but served rather 
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to demónstrate the impossibility of continuing his tradition. 
For Russian creation is on the whole a product of sorrow 
and sufFering; and Russia’s great literature is founded upon 
the thirst for expiatmg the sins of tlie world and bringing 
about its salvation. The joy of free exuberant creation was 
ncver the hall-mark of the Russian spirit. The lives of its 
geniuses prove this. Gogol’s lifé and work were both pro~ 
foundly sorrowful and tormented. So were the lives of 
Dostoievsky and Tolstoy. Their work as a whole is neither 
humanist ñor Renaissance in spirit. Russian thought, philos- 
ophy, morality and politics all express a deep sense of anguish 
direcdy opposed to the joyous spirit of both the Renaissance 
andhumanism. 

Russia at the present time is experiencing the crisis of hu- 
manism in all the spheres of her communal and cultural hfc. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, Russia was destined to react 
against and give expression to this crisis in its most acute form. 
Dostoievsky in particular lays bare the contradictiom inherent 
in the humanist ideal whose bankruptcy he demonstrates. 
Tormented by the problem of human destmy, which was the 
unique theme of his Creative work, Dostoievsky revealed the 
profound tragedy underlying humanism. His whole dialectic 
is concemed to make its exposure as complete as possible. 
His own tragic humanism is very diÉferent from that ex- 
pounded by the great European humanists. 

It would, indeed, appear as if to Russian thought had been 
reserved the spedal missiorf of speculatively resolving the 
urgent European problems raised by the decline of the Re¬ 
naissance and the crisis ofhumamsm. Its constant concern with 
the goal ofhistory makes this task pecdiarly appropriate to it. 
Ñor is it an accádent that Russian speculation in the higher 
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spheres of reKgious philosophy has always tended to be apo- 
calyptic. This was the case of Chaadayev as well as Dostoiev- 
sky, Leontiev and Soloviev. In its metaphysical aspect there- 
fore the Russian Revolutíon illustrates the baidcruptcy of 
hmnanism which it interprets apocalyptically. It thus brings 
lis nearer to die ultímate metaphysical problcms of the goal 
and progress of history. 



CHAPTER X 


THE DOCTRINE OF PROGRESS AND THE 
GOAL OF HISTORY 

T he notíoa of progress is fundamental for the metaphysics 
of history. It dominates specularion in Europe from the 
end of the eighteenth century. Yet it must not be thought of 
as an entirely original idea and pecuHar product of the latest 
gains in human consciousness. Like all truths, it has andent 
and profound religious roots. These appear in its intímate 
connection with the ultímate prindples of historical Hfe. We 
have already shown that the idea of progress is not to be con- 
fused with that of evolutíon. The idea of progress postulares 
a goal for the historical and its significant subordination to a 
teleological prindple. It furthcrmore postulares a purpose 
independent of the historical process, one not situated within 
history ñor connected with any given period of past, prraent 
or future, but detached from time and thereby qualified to 
eluddate tíre historical process. 

This idea has ancient rdigious-messianic rocts. It is the oíd 
Judaic idea of the messianic solutíon of history, of the advent 
of a Messiah whb will solvé the earthly destíny of Israel and, 
with it, that of all peoples. It is the ancient beliefin the realiza- 
tíon, sooner or later, of the Kingdom of God, the reign of 
perfectíon, truth and justice. This messianic and millenarian 
idea becomcs secularized in the doctrine of progress, that is, 
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loses its manifesdy religious character and assumes one that is 
worldly and even anti-religious. It is not an exaggeratíon to 
say that for many people the doctrine of progress was a reli¬ 
gión, that the religión of progress in the nineteenth century 
was professed by many who had fallen away firom Christian- 
ity. An analysis of this idea of progress, with special reference 
to its religious pretensions, will reveal the fundamental coit- 
tradiction that it involves. 

The more recent tendency of human consciousness has 
been to undermine this idea of progress, dethrone it» idols 
and submit it generally to the most searching critidsm. The 
fundamental contradiction involved in the doctrine of pro¬ 
gress, as laid bare by the metaphysics of history, resides in ite 
relation to the problem of time, past, present and fiiture. 
The doctrine of progress is first and foremost an entirely iUe- 
gitimate deification of the future at the expense of past and 
present, in a way that has not the slightest scienttfic, plulo- 
sophical or moral justification. The doctrine of progress is 
bound to be a religious faith, anee there can be-no positive 
Science of progress. Such a sdence can only be one of evolu- 
tion. The doctrine of progress is the ‘herald of expectation, 
necessarily concemed with the ‘revelation of the invisible’, 
with the future. But this faith and expectation implidt in the 
doctrine of progress cannot solve the most tragic problem in 
the metaphysics of history, that of time. I have already re- 
ferred to the capital importance of this problem in the meta¬ 
physics of history. I have endfeavoured to show how time 
seems to decompose into its past and future and how this 
process of disintegration, disruption and dissolution is in fact 
an illusion. But the reality of this disruption is indispensable 
to the doctrine of progress. It pcstulates the solution of the 
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problems of u ni versal history in the future and the coming of 
a time in thé destiny and history of manldnd when all his- 
lorical problems and antagonisms will be resolved. This was 
the faith of Conite, Hegel, Spencer and Marx. But has such a 
superstition any justification? Is there any ground for such a 
belief ? If so, is there any reason why it should be ethically 
welcomed? Is there any reason to rejoice in such an expecta- 
tion? In fact the belief is groundless, except ín so fax as the 
latent and unconscious content of the doctrine is that oíd re- 
Hgious trust in the resolution of universal history, the trust, 
that is, in an end to the tragedy of universal history. 

The resolution of diis tragedy is the purpose of progresa, 
but the nineteenth-century posMvist doctrines of progresa 
deUberately stifled and suppressed the religious element in 
tliis belief and hope. The theoreticians of progress opposed 
their faith and expectation to the religious type of thcsc dis- 
positions. 3ttt what is left of the idea of progress, once it has 
bcen emptied of its religious content? How can such a muti- 
lated idea be inwardly accepted? For the positivist doctrine 
of progress simply States that in the torrent of time and gener- 
ations whercby the destinies of human history are achicved, 
man advanccs steadily to some strange untrodden hcight, to 
some nobler and better State in rektion to whlch all that has 
gone before is but a nieans and an instrument and not an end 
initself. r, 

In the light of progress every human generation, every in¬ 
dividual, every epoch of history, are but the means and in¬ 
strument to this ultímate goal of perfection, this ultímate 
humanity perfect in that powcr and happiness which are de- 
nicd to the present generation. Both from the religious and 
ethical points of view this positivist conceptíon of progress is 
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iaadmissible, because by its very natore it e^odudes a soludon 
to the tragic torments, conflicts and contradictíons of life 
valid for all mankind, for all those generatíons who havc 
lived and sufíéred. For it deliberately asserts that nodiing but 
death and the grave awaits the vast majority of mankind and 
the endless succession of human generatíons throughout the 
ages, because thcy havc lived in a torturcd and imperfect 
sute torn asundcr by contradictíons. But somewhere on the 
peaks of historical destiny, on the ruins of preccding genera¬ 
tíons, therc shall appcar the fortúnate race of men reserved 
for the bliss and perfection of integral life. All the generatíons 
that havc gone before are but the means to this blesscd life, 
to this hlissfiil generatíon of the elect as yet unbom. Thus the 
religión of progress regards all the generatíons and epochs that 
havc been as devoid ofintrinsic valué, purpose or si^iificance, 
as the mere means and instrumouts to the ultímate goal. 

It is this fundamental moral contradiction that iiívalidates 
the doctrine of progress, tuming it into a religión of death 
instead of resurrection and etcnial life. Therc is- no valid 
ground for degrading those generatíons whose lot has been 
cast amon^ pain and impcrfectíon beneath that whose pre- 
eminence has been ordained in blcsscdnes» andjoy. No future 
perfection can ekpiate the sufierings of past gaaeratíons. Such 
a sacrifice of all human destinies to the messianic consumma- 
tion of the favquxed race can only revolt man’s moral and re- 
Hgious consdence. A religión of progress based on this apo- 
theosis of a future fortúnate generatíon is widiout compas- 
sion for eithcr present or past; it addresses itself with infinite 
optímism to the future, widi infinite pessiraism to the past. It 
is profoundly hostíle to the Christían cxpecutíon of rcsurrec- 
tíon for all mankind, for all the dead, fathen and fbrefathers. 
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This Christían idea rests on the hope of an end to bdstorical 
traeedy and contradiction vaKd for all human eoieratións, 
and of resurrectíon in etemal Kfe for aU who have ever Uved. 
But the nineteenth-century conception of progress admits 
to the messianic consummation only that unbom gener- 
ation of the elect to which all preceding generations have 
made their sacrifice. Such a consummation, celebrated by the 
future elect among the graves of their ancekors, can hardiy 
rally our enthusiasm for the religión of progress. Any such 
enthusiasm would be base and inappropriate. 

The fundamental weakness of the idea of progress lies in 
its attitude to the insoluble problem of túne. The only poss- 
ible solution of universal history and its antithesis is in terms 
of a victory o ver time, over its disraptíon into past, present 
and íuture, over its disintegraáon into redprocally hostile 
and devouring elemcnts. The solution of the destíny of uni¬ 
versal history involves the definitive conquest of time’s cor¬ 
ruptible nature. No doctrine of time admits ofany such hope 
or purpose, eidier as a fact or as a problem. The tlieory of 
progress is not concemed ■widi the solution of human des- 
tiny and history m timeless etemity, beyond the limits of his¬ 
tory itself. It is concemed solely with a solution within the 
tíme torrent of history, a solution at a particular momént 
of the fiiture which proves to be the assassin and de- 
vourer of the past. The idea of progress basesúts expectation 
on death itself. Its promise is not of resurrectíon in etemal 
hfe, but of the incessant exSermination of past by future, of 
preceding by succeedmg generations. The all-resolving hap- 
píness will dawn at some moment of the future, but until 
then every moment is a disintegrated particle, the devourer 
and the devoured, the past devouring and bemg devoured by 
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the future. The ninetecnth-century doctrine of progress is no 
more than the temporary reflection of the nineteenth-cen- 
tury European consciousness, with all the limitations of its 
age. It corresponds to a given epoch and contains no abso¬ 
luto truth except in so far as its rationaHzations have an un- 
consdous principie, the ancient religious faith in an ultímate 
solutíon of human destiny and history. 

The Utopia of terrestrial paradise and beatitude is closely 
connected with the doctrine of progress. But this Utopia is 
nothing more than a perversión and distortion of the reli¬ 
gious faith in the coming of the Kingdom of God on earth, 
the grotesque ratíonahzatíon of an unconscious miñenarian- 
ism. Such a concept has been discredited in theory and rc- 
jected as unfeasible in practíce. The Utopia of a terrestrial 
paradise contains the same fundamental contradictions as 
dtose iirvolved in the doctrines of progress, in so far as it also 
postulares an ultímate perfection within tíme and the limits 
of the bistorical process. It looks forward to a solutíon of 
mankind’s historical destiny within the closed circle of forces 
in which that history and destiny evolve, to the immanent 
solutíon in a perfect State of the tragedy of universal history. 
Based, Üke aU theories of progress, on a false conception of 
time, it asserts^unjustifiably that the problem of time is sus¬ 
ceptible of solutíon in the future. The Utopia of a terrestrial 
paradise, úninincttt according to some, distant according to 
others, envisages a future State of perfect beatitude irrespec- 
tive of the past. It asserts that the entire historical process has 
no other function than the preparation of this beatitude. The 
perfect earthly bliss of this fortúnate race, sooner or later to 
Crown the historical process, will expíate the pain and im- 
perfectíon of all preceding generatíons. 
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Thus the Utopia of terrestrial paradise implies an absolute 
humanity wíthin the traiisitory relations of terrestrial liistory. 
But there is no room in terrestrial reality, by its nature strictly 
confined and limited, for an absolute Ufe. Yct the Utopia 
theory asserts that what has been impossible until now will 
not be so always, that an absolute and conclusive State will 
sooner or later crown historical relations. It affirins, not a 
transition from limited historical relations to sorae other 
plañe of being, to some fourth dimensión commensurable 
with the closed three dimensional world, but a fourth di¬ 
mensión of absolute Ufe within the very firamework of three- 
dúnensional space. In this Ue its fundamental metaphysical 
antithesis and essential instabiUty. Uistead of seeing absolute 
Ufe as the transition from terrestrial to. celestial history, it pre- 
supposes an ultímate solutíon of «human destiny within the 
framework of terrestrial relations, a final integration of the 
three-dimensional world. It desires to humanize that ab¬ 
solute perfection and beatítude which can only be attained 
in the celestial reaUty and only contained in the fourth 
dimensión. 

This Utopia of a terrestrial paradise, characteristic of cer- 
tain social doctrines and philosophies of history, has been 
submitted to a reUgious and metaphysical critícism from 
which it will not recover. The dual and profoundly tragic 
character of the historical process becomes increasingly mani- 
fest. There is no such tinng in history as progrcss from good 
to pcrfect on a single plañe "of development, in virtue of 
which some fiiture generation may exalt itself at the expense 
of all those that have gone before, There is no such thing in 
history as simple progress in human happiness. There is only 
progrcss in the tragic sense of the inner principies of being, of 
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the good-evil, divine-demonic antithesis, of the principies of 
good and evil in coUaboratíon. The fundamental significancc 
of mankind’s historical destiny resides in this antithesis and in 
its maniféstatíon. If there has been any gain in human con- 
sciousness, it consists in a sharpened sense of this tragic anti¬ 
thesis at the core of human existence, Yet we may not assert 
a gradual growth of the positive at the expense of the nega- 
tive, as the theory of progress would maintain. As history 
evolves, its antithetical principie becomes more and more 
complex. Even if we were to think of progress as an approxi- 
mation to the absoluteness of divine life, it would stili be 
false to conclude that the generation destined to emerge on 
the peaks of history would be assumed within the absolute 
as against all those other generations whose contact with the 
divine life is either negligíble or to be understood as a mere 
means to the ultímate godi. It would be more correa to 
adopt the view of L. Ranfce, that every generation is in con¬ 
tact with the Absolute and Divine and that it is predSely in this 
that the Divine truth and justice consist. What could be more 
unjust than a monopoly of the*diviae life and mysteries re- 
served for a generation at the apex of progress? 

Notfaing is better calculated than this view of progress 
to make us doubt the very existence of a Providence, A 
Deity refusmg'itself to att past generations, admittíng to its 
intimacy only the last and perfect product of history, could 
only be thought of as a vampire, uiyust and pitíless to the 
vast bulk of mankind. It is on these groun^ that Ivan Kara- 
mazov rcpudiates God. But in ifeality there is no such Deity. 
Every generation has its own goal, its own justification, 
its own meaning, its own valúes, its own spiritual impulses 
whereby it approximates to the divine Hfe. lt cannot be 
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merely an instxunient and nieans of íuture generatíons. Is the 
nineteenth century any closer to God than its predecessors? 

The doctrine of progress is further invalidated by another 
purely positivist-scientific critícism. When we examine the 
destinies of peoples, societies, cultures, we observe how they 
all pass through the clear-cut stages of birth, infancy, adoles- 
cence, maturity, afiSorescence, oíd age, decay anddeath. 
Every great national society and culture has been subject to 
this process of decay and death. Cultural valúes are deathless, 
because culture contains a deathless principie. But the peoples 
themselves, considered as living orgajDisms within the frame- 
work of history, are doomed to wither, decay and die as soon 
as their efflorescence is past. No great culture has been im- 
mune ffom decadencc. 

One of the most obvious objections to the theory of pro¬ 
gress is the discovery of a great tulture like that of Babylon, 
wHch flourished three thousand ycars.before Christ and at- 
tamed a pitch of perfection in many respects superior to any- 
thing of which the twentielh century is capable. Yct ít díed 
and vanishfed almost without leaving a trace. Por a long time 
its existence was not even suspected. Only the more perfcct 
instruments of archacological research maHe it possible to un~ 
earth this culture and acate the pan-Babylot^ enthusiasm. 

Such considerations have led so important an historian as 
Edouard Meya to deny categorically the existence of human 
progress along a straight ascending line. Therfi is a develop- 
ment only of distinct types of culture and succceding cultures 
do not always reach the hcíghis of those that went befóte. 
Such a conception is not necessarily pessimistic. Thcre is 
no reason for making one’s optimism, aeative energies and 
prospects depend on the modifiéd valúes of later generatíons. 
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There is no ground for the convictíon that diese are more 
authentic than those which obtained in the past.A litde con- 
áderation wíU revcal the absurdity of supposing that the pre~ 
sent generation (if one can cali ‘presait’ that which is in the 
act of disappearing) or the generations of fifiy or a hundred 
years henee can malee a more real and valuable contributíon 
to the human consciousness than those which esásted fifty, a 
hundred or five thousand years ago. Our habit of brealdng 
up tíme into the past, present and future does not entide us to 
endow the last with more reality than the jEirst. From the 
standpoint of the present, the fiiture is no richer in reality 
than the past, and our efforts should be with reference, not to 
the fiiture, but to that etemal present of which both future 
and past are one. The past has no existence except in our 
memoryi the future is not yet, ñor is it cettain that it will be. 

In a sense it may even be argued that the past is more real 
than the future, that those who have departed fjpm us .are 
more real than those who have not yet been boni. We as- 
sume a future rich in higher life and faculties which it is our 
function to prepare. This assumption, which should constí- 
tute the meaning, joy and vigour of lifé, has been perverted 
by the nineteenth centory'into one of the gloomiest preju- 
dices of the religión of progress. Our real task is to break 
finally with the expectations, hopes and beliefe involved in 
this atritude towards the future. The faith and trust wHich 
raise us above die present moment mto the dimensión of a 
great historical destiñy should inspire us to do away once and 
for all with the disintegratíón of time into present, past and 
future, and set up the true era of etemity. Our bdief and 
cxpectation should tend towards a solutíon in etemity of 
human destíny, towards a perspectíve of life based not on a 
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detached future but on the etenaal and integral present. It is 
not our function to subinit our contribution to the criteria 
of some future fragment of tíme. The corresponding genera- 
tion will attend to that. But our function at every period, at 
cvery moment of our historical destiny, is to determine our 
relation to the problem of life and history in the tenns and 
according to the criteria of etemity. Only when we have 
situated human destiny and History in the perspective of eter- 
nity will the future appear no more real than the past and the 
present no more real than either. For etenaal time sufíers no 
divisions. The raüonaÜzation of a disintegrated time under- 
taken by the religión of progress is a sin before etemity. 

The heinous contradiction at the core of the doctrine of 
progress constitutes its essential instabiHty and the spurious- 
ness of its humanist hypothesis. The beginnings of modem 
humanism tended to tum man away from etemity and de- 
liv.er himmp to the material torrent of a disintegrated time. 
They could not therefore fiimish a fruitful solution to the 
problem of human destiny and history. The humanist hypo¬ 
thesis was organized about an inner rottenness which was 
bound to appear sooner or later. It appears in what I caU the 
crisis of humanism and the decline of the religión of progress. 
It is no longer possible to believe in the humanist progress. 
The illusion of progress, indispensable to (he humanist struc- 
ture, permeated the whole of the nineteenth century. The 
secular doctrine of progress, severed firora its’true religious 
origins, is simply an attcmpt to set up as a system and a logi- 
cal theory the humanist hypothesis that man can be an autho- 
rity unto himself, qualified to determine his fate by his own 
intrinsíc energies and to dispense with the divine purpose and 
direction. 
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Because the doctrine of progress shows up the humanist 
hypothesis as false and illusory, it does not follow that hu- 
manism has made no positive contribution. I believe that 
humanism contains a positive principie ofimmense import- 
ance for the fiiture destiny and history of mankind. It was 
necessaxy for man to pass through the humanist seíf-affirma- 
tion and self-sufficiency, to give firee play to his energies in 
the practical application of this doctrine. The energies thus 
set firee may not have led to any very positive results. Never- 
theless the mere fact of their liberation will acquire enormous 
significance when mankind has passed from the humanist to 
that further phase of its destiny of which we, standing on the 
threshold, can have no knowledge. Every new religious con- 
fession particularizes the spiritual energy of human culture. 
The characteristic manifestations of the humanist period have 
a spirituality of their own. 

History is in truth the path to another world. k is in this 
scnse that its content is religious. But the perfect State is 
impossibie within history itself; it can only be realized 
outside its framework. This is the fundamental» conclu¬ 
sión of the metaphysics of history and the secret of the his- 
torical process itself. In its perpetual transrtion from one 
epoch to another, mankind struggles in vain to resolve its 
destiny within history. Disappomted in its expectations, feel- 
ing itself imprisoned within the drde of history, it realizes 
that its problem cannot be solved within the process of his¬ 
tory itself, but only on a transcendental plañe. The problem 
of history is determined by the nature of time. To solve it 
req^uires an inversión of the entíre historical perspective, a 
transfer of attention to extra-historical considerations, to the 
urge of history towards super-history, We must admit with- 
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in the hermetic ckcle of history the super-historical energy, 
tile irrupción within the relations of terrestrial phemonena of 
the celestial noumenon—the foture Corning of Christ. This 
concept of the ineluctable end of liistory is at once the final 
conclusión and fiindamental premiss of the metaphysics of 
history. 

So long as we consider the solution of the historical pro- 
cess as immanent within the problem itself, as a product of the 
time torrent, we cannot fail to arrive at the most hopelessly 
pessimistic conclusions. Such an approach cannot possibly 
yield a general solution vaHd for all the problems of all the 
petiods of history. Man’s historical experience has been one 
- of steady failure and there are no groimds for supposing that 
it will ever be anything else, Not one single project elabor- 
ated within the historical process has’eyer proved successful. 
None of the problems of any givm historical epoch whatso- 
ever has been solved, no aims attained, no hopes realized. 
This radical failure of the historical process, when we regard 
it as a whole, can only be interpreted as the failure to realize 
the Kingdom of God. To sitúate the Kingdom of God as a 
solution of human destiny within the historical process itself 
is tantamount to excluding its realización and even its pre¬ 
paración. 

Examining spedfic periods of history and their respective 
problems, we feel them to be consümed with an inner disease 
and irapotent to arrive at a solution. To consider only modem 
history, its profound failure is amazing. The Rcvolutionary 
ideal did not succeed, if we are to judge by the extreme dispar- 
ity between its achievement and its intention. The impossibil- 
ity ofRevolutionwithintheChristian woridhas beendemon- 
strated. For the Christian world is a prey to a malignant dis- 
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ruptíon intolerant of the revolutionary integrity. Ñor is it 
possible to inject the Christian content with a new antiquity. 
A ámilar failure befell the Reformation, whose great pur- 
pose of affirming religious freedom onÍy resulted in the col- 
lapse of rehgion. Similarly, the French Revolution estab- 
lished the nineteenth-century bourgeois sodety in. place of 
the libcrty, eqmlity and fratemity of its ideal. The contra- 
dictions pervading the French Revolution became more and 
more flagrant aü through the nineteenth century, until its 
ideology was finally shown to be utterly false. The hope of 
Hberty, equality and fratemity was overwhchned by an un- 
precedented recrudescence of dass distinctions and class 
hatreds. And it may be asserted with no less certainty that 
the same failure is in store for the mybr ideáis and problems 
of our own epoch, and ftotably for Socialism, whose efforts 
at self-reaHzation will probably be a capital element of the 
immediate future. These efforts wiU transform «Socialism 
into something quite difíérent froni the sodalists’ ideaL They 
wdl actívate profouñd htiman»antagonisms in the face of 
which there can be no solution of the problem as stated by 
Socialism. 

Ñor wiH Anarchism, that rival of Sodalism, prove any 
more successfuh So fax from realizing the boundless freedom 
that it proclaims, it can only plunge mankind in a still pro- 
founder slavegr, The fact is that no single revolution has ever 
succeeded m breaking the bonds of history. One may speak 
of revolutions as capital events ip. the destíny of mankind, as 
phenomena ofinner and inexorable determination sübserved 
by all that went befóte, but the fact remains that they have 
never solved the problems with which they were confironted. 
This has always been and always will be the case. It is only 
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the cxperience of historical failure itself that has proved fruit- 
ful, in the seme that the consciousness of humanity has there- 
by been increased. What go by the ñame of achievements 
have always belied the plans and hopes of their artificers. 
Revolutíon ends in reaction, whose fimction is to define the r 
experience. And the reaction itself is more often than not re- 
actionary in the worst sense, causing human sodety to regrcss. 
Thus the spiritual reaction at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century proved one of the most positive effects ofthe Prench 
Revolutíon. The spiritual revival to which it gave rise con- 
ferred tremendous importance on this period, but an import- 
ance that did not consist with the revolutíonary purpose. 
The same might even be said of the great central key event of 
universal history, of that Christianity which inaugurated an 
era and determined the course, of all that was to foñow. 

Por Christianity also was a complete and utter failure. The 
eneniies of Christianitry take a malicious pleasure in indicating 
this very fact ss the capital objection against Christianity. 
They reppdiate Christianity'because it did not succecd on 
earth. This is a critícism capable of quite a diíférent import 
and interpretatíon. It is trae that Christianity shared the col- 
lapse of evety other historical process. Two tíiousand ycars 
have not suíEced to reaÜze the ideáis of Christían faith and 
consciousness. They will never be realized within the fram&- 
work of human tíme and history. They can orjly be realized 
by a victory over tíme, by the transition from tíme to cter- 
rúty, by the triumphant parsage from the historical to the 
super-historical process. But the failure of Christianity can no 
more be used as an argument against its higher truth than the 
failure of history can be taken to imply the aimlessness and 
craptiness of history. 
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The failure of history does not mean that history is devoid 
of necessity or relevance. Similarly the failure of ChriStíanity 
does not mean that Christianity is not the highest truth. His- 
torical success and achievement do not constitute a valid 
criterion of the tme. The nature of history and ali that it con- 
tains is such that nothing perfect can be realizad in time. The 
profound significance of historical destiny and e3q)erience . 
does not depend on any realization, It exists beyond the 
limite of history. The failure, so painfully clear within the 
framework of historical time and terrestrial reality, does not 
imply jílimitation and failure outeide that framework. It 
rather goes to prove that the destiny of m^ reserves a h^her 
realization for his potentialities than any to be achieved in 
his purely historical experience. The failure of the Reforma- 
tion, of the Revolution and,of all that is historical, is simply 
a proof of man’s inner división and a promise of his integra- 
tion in a higher and more absolute reality than that inwhkh. 
such failure is inevitable. To pervert the historical faÜure of 
Christianity into meaning the failure of the Chrisjian spirit á 
to take advantage of a verbal ambiguity. The failur^is not of 
Christian absoluteness and truth, which neidier tíme ñor hell 
can destroy, but simply the failure inseparable from material 
relatíons, fron3E*disintegrated tíme and terrestrial conditions. 
Ñor is the failure of God, as the adversaries of Christianity 
maintain, bu^ of man. And this failure of man means simply 
that man is destined to reaÜze his potentialities in etemity, in 
conditions far more real than those which have so far hemmed 
in his eíForts. To base a criticism of Christianity on its so- 
called failure is doubly revolting. For it was only when Chris- 
tían men had betrayed the Christian truth that they began to 
slander Christianity and repudiate it as having failed. The 
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failure was a consequence of the betxayal. Thus the critidsm 
is doubiy fallacious. 

To create beauty in this worM we must sitúate the real 
centre of mankind in another world. The most beautífel 
creations of mankind have been determined, not by purely 
terrcstrial aims and relations, but by a purpose set up beyond 
the limits of the natural world. The urge of the spirit towards 
another world takes bodily form in this as the noblest beauty 
of which we are capable, a beauty, that is to say, symboUc 
and not realistic. The ultímate real can only be realized in the 
higher reahty, but here it may be symbolized and shadowed 
forth. This is especially clear in the case of mankind’s highest 
achievemcnt, art, essenfially symboHc in its most perfect 
forms. The symbol achieved by great art is that of the higher 
reality which is mankind’s destiny. 

When I spoke of celestial history as the prologue to terres- 
trial history and then exatnined the latter in the Hght of this 
conception, I based the entice development of the tragedy of 
human destoy on a double uevelation—that of God to man 
and, inversely, that of man to God. The essential tragedy of 
existence hes in this free mner relationship between God and 
man, in the birth of God in man and of man úi God, in the 
revclation of God to man and of man to God«The history of 
mankind is permeated íhrough and through by this double 
flow of revelation between God and man. His Creative works, 
his historical acts, are man’s answer to God. But his final and 
most significant answer is his^eedom. His fieedom to reveal 
himself, his fieedom to acate, respond to God’s longing for 
man. Gíod desúres a fiee Creative daring in man. But in man’s 
historical destiny, in the whole pattem of his acts, we fmd 
many deviations fiom the path of fieedom to that of com- 
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pulsión and necessity, All human history is fuil of such temp- 
tatíons, from a compulsory Catholic or Byzantine theocracy 
to compulsory Communism. 

The path of fireedom is difficult and tragic, more beset than 
, aiiy othcr with heroic responsibüity and martyrdom. The 
paths of necessity and compulsión are easier, less tragic and 
less heroic. That is why the historical process shows so many 
derogations from the padi of freedom to that of compulsión. 
This is true of the religious as weH as of the secular experi- 
ence. The temptation is superbly expounded by Dostoicvsky 
in his Legend of the Grand Inquisitor. The Grand Inquisitor 
wishes to relieve men of the burden of fireedom, so that they 
may all be happy. Mankind yielded to this temptation in the 
Inquisition and does so again in our own time in the religión 
of Communism, which iS simply the doctrine of the Grand 
Inquisitor based on the fall from the path of freedom to that 
of compulsión, so that mankind may be deliveredirom the 
burden of its tragic destiny. This is the very essence of the 
historical drama, rooted in the-iconflict between the prin¬ 
cipies of freedom and compubion, in the ceaseless saperses- 
sion ofthe one by tlie other. 

What is the essentíal significauce of the íustorical process? 
Can any such significance be said to exbt if we deny the doc¬ 
trine of progress, repudiare the apotheosis of future genera- 
tions and the steady triumph of the positive principie 
through more and more good, more and more Ught, to the 
perfect bcatitude? It is not so diffiqult for Christian phüosophy 
to answer these.questions, since the Christian philosophy of 
hbtory b essentially apocalyptic. Both the Evangelical Apoc- 
alypse and the greater Apocalypse of St. John are agrced in 
their Symbol for the sacred destíny of history, The apocalyp- 
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tic prophecy has reference to the consumniation of history 
and to its all-resoiving end. The metaphysics of history apply 
the hght of apocalypse to that dualism which must control 
the future, to those positive Christian forccs which must 
culminate in the Corning of the Chiist together with those 
negative anti-Christian forces which must culminate in the 
Corning of the Antichrist. 

Antichtist is the problem of the metaphysics of history. He 
will come not as the oíd evil inherited from the dawn of 
huipan history, but as a new evíl, the evil of a fiiture age more 
terrible than that of the past. The future has in store an 
tinprecedented batde between good and evil, God and the 
devil, hght and darkness. The significance of history is in terms 
of these antithetícal principies, in their tragic conflict and de¬ 
cisivo clash at last. Antichrist "whl cHain mankind to this false 
time, will load him with the chains of terrestriaí relations, on 
this finiter» plañe of being. This is the inncr meaning of tiie 
apocalyptic symbol. But the fáct that the future fcarries the 
growth of evil as well as of good, of the antichristian as weh 
as of tbffi Christian principie, need not alarm die Cliristian 
philosophy of history and does not invalidate the inner signi¬ 
ficance of history. For this is predsely the content of the 
Christian prophecy, whose assertion with rt^ard to the his¬ 
tórica! culmination is thereby confirmed. Exoterically the 
Apocalypse is simply the e^ression in convenient symbok 
ofthe esoteric Apocalypse of the human spirit. Its scope is the 
World aeon, not the ultímate depths of being. 

In conclusión I wish to réstate my opening theme. I began 
with the prologue of celestial history and made it the basis of 
my analysis of terrestriaí history. I must now retum to a con- 
áderation of celestial history. History has positive signific- 
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anee only when it has a culmination. The entáre metaphysic 
of history, as I have endeavoured to State it in this.book, coa- 
dudes in the inevitability of bistorical culmination. If history 
were an endless process it would have no significance. The 
tragedy of time would admit of no resolution, the historical 
purpose of no realization, since neither the one ñor the other 
can consist with historical time. The destiny of man implicit 
in the origins of history involves a super-historical goal, a 
super-historical consummation of history in etemal time. 

Terrestrial history must once again be integrated in celes¬ 
tial history, there must be no more barriers between our 
World beyond, as there were none in the depths of the past, 
before the dawn of Ufe. Myths are an expression of this prim¬ 
ordial confusión of celestial and terrestrial, Our world aeon 
is coming to an end, the^membrane separating it from other 
worlds will burst like that bf a ripe fruit. This is the sym- 
boHcal interpretation of the Apocalypse. The bond,of tím^ is 
broken, the dosed arde of terrestrial reaÜty is invaded by the 
energies of a higher plañe, the history of our world in time 
arrives together at its dimax and its meaning. juat as any 
given day of our individual life is meaningless until we rdate 
it to all the other days. 

History is pqwerless to solve the problem of individual 
destiny, ihat problem which pervades the magnificent con- 
fession of Dostoievsky and with which is bound up the en¬ 
tire metaphysíc of history. The problem of individual destiny 
admits of no solution within the historical framework, any 
more than does its tragic conflict with the destiny of mankin d 
and the world at large."rhe problems of individual destiny and 
of its conflict with world destiny wdll only be solved when 
the world has attained to a higher reality and an integral time.“^ 
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History is pre-eminently destmy, tragic destány. And the 
tn^edy of destmy, like all tragedy, musí end in resolutíon. 
There can be no tragedy without catharsis. History is not an 
endless development in tíme, ñor is it subject to natural law, 
precisely because it is destiny. This is the ultímate finding of 
the metaphyács of history. 

Human destiny as expressed in histórica! time admits of nó 
resolutíon within the historical framework. But the meta- 
physics of history teach that what is insoluble witliin the his- 
totical framework may be solved outside it. And this is the 
capital argument for the supreme reality of historical signi- 
ficance. For if history had no signifrcance other than that 
which was intrinsic and natural to itself, it could be truly de- 
scribed as devoid ofsignificance. To suppose anything of the 
kind is to burke the fundamental problem of time or to solve 
it in a maimer that is frctítious, superficial and vain. 

.The concluáon of the metaphysics of history is relatívely 
pcssimistic in so far as it breaks wiih the illusory apotheosis 
of the futme and refiites the doctrine of progress. On thé 
other hand, it streagthens the hope and expectaáon that the 
tragedy of history will be ultimately resolved on the plañe 
and in the perspecrive of etemity, of etenaal reality. This is a 
deeper and more real optimism than the wietched and arid 
vaiiety put forward by the doctrine of progress. The time has 
come for that inncr adjustment which will rescue universal 
history from the exteramating time torrent,' from its exile 
on the surface of that spitit,to whose depths it belongs, and 
restore it to the perspective of etemal and celestial history. 
The time has come for its profound rcintegration as a moment 
in the everlastmg mystery of the Spirit. 



EPILOGUE 


THE WILL TO LIFE AND THE WILL 
TO CULTURE 

T here exists to-day no theme more urgent fbr both know- 
ledge and Hfe than that of culttire and civilizatíon re- 
garded from the standpoint of thdr relations and distinctions, 
It is that of the destiny in store for us. And nothing preoccu- 
pies man more than his destiny* The extraordinary success of 
Spengler’s The Decline of the West is due to the fact that it 
posed the problem ofhistorical destiny. Inan age of grave crisis 
and catastrophes, at the cross-roads of history, we afe obliged 
to pender seriousiy upon the dynamics of cultural and na- 
tional desrinies. The hands bf universal history are pointing 
to a fatal hour, that of twiÜght, when it is time tb light our 
lamps and prepare for night. Spengler prodaimed dvilka- 
tion to be the doom of every culture. Death stalks in its train.'' 

The theme « not new. It has long been part of Russian 
thought, philosophy'and history. The great Russian thinkers 
of the past had akeady drawn the distinction bctween cul¬ 
ture and dvilization and had appHed it to the relations of 
Russia and Europe. Our slavG|)hile consdousness had as a 
whole been permeated with hostility not European cul¬ 
ture but dvilization. The thésis of the ‘dccayíng West’ "ivas 
intended to ¿Ilústrate the death of a great culture and the 
triumph of a souUess and atheistic dvilization. Homyakov, 
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Dostoievsky and Leontiev had a genuine veneratíon for the 
great European past, that land of holy miracles’, with its 
sacred monuxnents and ancient stones. But Europe had be- 
txayed and repudiated its past. An atheistic bourgeois dviliza- 
don had established itself on the ruins of an oíd and sacred 
culture. The struggle between Russia and Europe, the East 
and the West, was represented as that between the spirit and 
rehgious culture, on the one hand, and a soulless atheistic 
dvilization, on the other. It was believed that Russia would 
not enter upon the path of dvilization. that it would follow a 
path and destiny of its own, and that it was capable only of a 
rehgious and authentically spiritual culture. This theme was 
very dominant in the Russian consdousness. 

But was this theme foreign to the Ocddeatal conscious- 
ness? Had Spengler been the first to consider it or had not 
rather the whole of Occidaatal íhought tended in that dhrec- 
tipn? Nietzsche’s speculation is the acute expression of 
this fatal presentiment. His longing for the tragic dionysic 
culture is pecuHar to an age of triumphant dvilization. AU 
that waj5 genuine in Occidental thought revolted against the 
triumphofManxmon and a soulless technicaldviltzatíon at the 
expense of spiritual culture. The romantics had aU been deeply 
if not mortaUy wounded by this triumph. Carlyle revolted 
with prophetic forcé against this spirit-slaying dvilization. 
So did Léon Bloy in his ingenious unmasking of ‘bour¬ 
geois wisdom’. French CathoKcs, symbohsts'and romantics 
ah took refuge in the Middle Ages, that remóte spiritual 
fatherland, which seemed tb ofíer the only escape from the 
mortal enmi of triumphant civhizatíon. This Ocddental urge 
towards past cultural epochs or the exotic cultures of the East 
denoted a spiritual revolt against the final transition of cul- 
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ture inte civilization, but one that was too refined, decadent 
and spiritually fceble. In face of the menacing non-being of 
civilization, men living in an age of cultural decadence are 
incapable of realizing authentic and etemal being. Instead, they 
scek refuge in the world of the remóte past which nothing can 
revive or in that of the immobile Oriental cultures which 
are spiritually alien to diem. 

Thus the banal theory of progress is exploded. It had pro- 
pagated the belief that the futurc was always more perfect 
than the past and that mankind was ascending in a straight 
Une to liigher forms of Ufe. But culture does not develop 
eternally. It contains the sccds of its own destruction. It is 
based upon principies which inevitably transform it into civil¬ 
ization. And the latter is the death of the spirit of culture, the 
manifestatíon of quite a different State of being or non-being. 
But diis phenomenon 50 typical of the phiiosophy of history 
demands definition. Spengler, however, provides i^o clue tp 
the apprehcnsion of its meaning. 

z 

Every culture in the process of flowering and becoming 
morecomplexandrefined exhaustsits Creative forces andspirit. 
E ven its aims change. It becomes increasingly concemedwith 
thepractical reaUzation ofpower and organization of Ufe along 
Unes of superficial expansión. The eíflorescence ofthe ‘arts and 
Sciences’, the prófound researches of refinements of thought, 
the finer impulses of Creative actiyity, the visions of saints or 
geniuses, all these cease to inspire and be regarded as the truc 
authentic ‘Ufe’, which comes to be interpreted in terms of the 
will to the experience, power, enjoyment and mastery of it. 
And this brings withit thcdeath of culture. In an age ofcultural 
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decline the desire to ‘live’, to construct and organize ‘life’ is 
partícularly. intense. An age of cultural efflorescence, on the 
other hand, imposes a certain curb upon the wiU to ‘Ufe*. 
When the greed for life spreads to the masses, then the higher 
spiritual culture, which is always aristocratic and based upon 
quality rather than quantity, ceases to be the goal. The latter 
is now sought in ‘Hfe’ itself, in its experience, power and 
happincss. Culture loses its inherent valué and therefore the 
will to culture dies out. There is no more wiU to genius and 
geniuses become rare. Disinterested visión, knowledge and 
creation are at a discount. Culture cannot always remain on 
the heights, but must inevitably descend and feU. It is power- 
less to sustain its high level of quality and the quantitative 
principie overcomes it in the end. Thus a social mutüation is 
effected by which the Creative energy of culture is dispersed. 
And the decline sets in because culture is incapable of devel- 
oping etemally or realizing the aims of the creators. 

Culture is not the realization of a new life or State of being, 
but of new valúes. All its achievements are symbolic. It does 
not realize the truth, goodness, beauty, power or divinity of 
Hfe: It reahzes truth only in philosophical and scientífic trea- 
tises; goodness in ethics and social commandments; beauty in 
poems, pictures, statues, plays, music or architectural monu- 
ments; divinity only in cult and reHgious symboHsm: Its 
centre of gravity Hes below and wdghs down the Creative act. 
Símiles, images and symbols are all the means it has of com- 
municating the new Hfé of the higher state of being. The 
Creative act of knowledge gives birth to the scientífic work; 
the Creative ethical act brings about the estabBshment of cus- 
toms and institutions; the Creative reHgious act estabHshes the 
cult, dogmas and symbolic stiucture of the Church which is 
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but the similitudc of thc heavenly hierarchy. Where, then, 
is the ‘Ufe’ itself ? Por culture does not seem.to be able to 
achieve a real transfiguration. And dynamic energy within 
the crystallized forms of culture leads irreparably away from 
culture, to thc expcrience and power pf‘Üfe’í And thás con- 
stitutes thc transition from culture to civilization. 

Gerniany at the end of the eighteendi and beginning of the 
nineteenth centuries offers an example of the high ^ores- 
cence of culture; it then became famed as the land of ‘poets 
and philosophers’. Few epochs have displayed as much will 
to genius. ín the course of several decades the world was 
enriched by such geniuses as Lessing and Herder, Goedie and 
Schillcr, Kant and Fichte, Hegel and Schelling, Schleiermacher 
and Schopenhauer, NovaUs and ali the romantics. Succeed- 
ing ages will look bacfc with envy at this great age. Windel- 
band, the philosopher ofite decline, remembers tUds time of 
spiritual integrity and spiritual genius as a lost pgradise. jSut 
had the age of Goethe and Kant, Hegel and Novalis, attained 
to the authentíc higher ‘Ufe’? AU evidence tends to show that 
everyday Ufe in Germany was then poor, middl&class and 
oppressed. Germaixy was weak, wretched and spUt up 
into minute States; the power of ‘Ufe’ had nowhere been 
reaUzed; and dje cultural efiíorescence aíFected only the high- 
est strata of the people whose general condition was lament¬ 
able enóugh. 

Let US now tum to the age of the Renaissance. Had this 
incredibly Creative epoch realized the authentíc ‘Ufe’? Nietz- 
sche, the romantic, may seek escape from the civilization he 
hated in the deUghts of the authentíc and mighty ‘life’ of the 
Renaissance; but that ‘Ufe’ was imaginaryí The everyday life 
of the Rennaissance was terrible and evil, and it failed to 
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achicvc thc perfection of tcrrcstrial beaiity. The life of both 
Leonardo and, Michael Angelo was one long tormcnt and tra™ 
gedy. And so it has always been. Culutre has dways proved 
Ufe’s greatest faiíure. An antiihesis wouid seem to divide cul¬ 
ture from the ‘Bfe’ that civilization attempts to realize. 
Whcn a mighty Germán State is finally establishcd, Capitalism 
and Socialism accompany it; and ks main efibrts are directed 
to assert its mil to world power and organization. But Goethe, 
thc great idealists and romantics, great pliilosophy and art, 
will be missing from this mighty Imperialist and Socialist 
Gennany. They wiU have been supplanted by technique, 
which has its repercussions even upon philosophical thought 
(in the gnosiological currents). Conquest is the method now 
appKed in all spheres at the expense of the integral-intuitive 
apprehension of being. The mighty civilization of the British 
Empire holds no place for either Shakespeare or Byron, just 
as Dante aijd Michael Angelo are inconceivablc in modem 
Italy which erccted the ponderous monument to Víctor Em- 
manuel and establishcd Fascispi- And herein lies the tragedy 
of both culture and civilization. 

3 

Every culture at a certain stage of its developpient discloses 
a principie which saps its own spiritual foundations. Culture 
is tile development of the rpligious cult, ofits differentiation 
and the unfolding of its contení. Philosophy, síScnce, archi- 
tecture, painting, sculpture, niusic, poetry and moraEty are 
all integraJly comprised in the ecelesiastieal cult in an undif- 
ferentiated and undeveloped form. The Egyptian, the most 
ancient of cultures, began in the temple and the piiests were 
its creators. Culture is also bound up with the ancestral cult 
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and traditions. It is full of sacred synibols and signs of another 
spiritual reality. Every culture (even the material one) is 
spiritual and the product of the Creative work of the spirit as 
applied to the natural elements. But culture develops a tend- 
ency to disintegrate in its religious and spiritual foundatíons 
and to repudíate its own symholism. This is acb'eved through 
the process of ‘enlightcnment’ which is common to both 
andent and later Ocddental culture. And this hct reveáis the 
fatal dialectic inherent in culture. Por at a certain st^e of its 
existence, it begins to doubt and critícize the premisses upon 
which it rests. It prepares its own destruction by separating 
itself from its sources. It exhausts itself spiritually and wastes 
its energies. It passes from the ‘organic’ to the ‘criácal’ stage 
ofits existence. 

To understand the destiny of culture it is necessary to per- 
cdve its dynamic prindples and fatal dialectic. Culture is the 
Hvitig process and destiny of pcoples. But it becomes evident 
that it cannot maintain itself at the high peak of its efflores- 
cence. Every type of culture known to history demonstrates its 
liability to disintegrate and be transformed into another State 
to which the term ‘culture’ is no longer applicable. And that 
is due to the fact that it develops a wíll to new ‘life’, to power 
and dominión at all costs. The will to power at aU costs is the 
prindple of dviÜzation. The latter fe always interested, 
whercas culture is disinterested in its highest achievemenís. 
Thus culture ends and dvilization begins when the ‘enlight- 
ened’ reason sweeps away all spiritual obstacles in the way of 
the profits and enjoyments to be had from ‘Efe’ and when the 
will to power and organized dominión of Efe are strongest. 

CiviEzatíon is the passage from culture, contemplatíon and 
the creation of valúes, to the experience of Efe itself whose 
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torrent threatens to engulf man. Culture contains a princi¬ 
pie which tenpis towards a practical-utilitarian and ‘reaüstic’, 
that is, civí!i2áng achievement. Great philosophy and art as 
well as religious symbolism lose their significaiace and con- 
nection with ‘Ufe’. What had been considered the highest 
achievements of culture are now discredited. Its sacred and 
symbolic cbaracter are repudiated. Spiritual culture is pro- 
claimed to be the illusion and self-deception of an enslaved 
consciousness, the phantasmal product of a badly organ- 
ized socicty. The organization and technique of Üfe are des- 
tined ultimately to emancipate mankind from the illusion 
and decepdon of culture, and to lay the foundations of a ‘real’ 
dvihzatíon. The spiritual illusions of culture had been pro- 
duced by the lack of organization and technique; but they 
are destined to vanish once civilization masters technique and 
organizas Ufe. * 

Eponomií; materiahsm is the typical philosophy of an age 
of dvihzatíon. It solves the mystery and reveáis the inner 
padios of civilization. Neitherjhe sway of economics ñor the 
abasemens of spiritual life can be laid at its door. The dom- 
ination of economics was already a reality which had tumed 
spiritual culture into a mere figment befóte materiahsm had 
made a doctrine of it, Its idcology, indeed, is,no more than 
the rcflex of reahty, It is essentíally an ideology of an age of 
civihzation, perhaps its mojt extreme ideology. Civihzation 
is inevitably dominated by economics; for it is by its nature 
technical and conceives all ideology and spiritual culture as a 
mere figment or ihusion. It exposes the phantasmal charactcr 
of every ideology and spirituahty, Civihzation considers 
the organization of power and technique as the authentíc 
approach to and reahzation of ‘hfe’. As opposed to cul- 
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ture it is not religious; it represents the triumph of the ‘en- 
lightened’ reason, but this latter tums out to be abstract and 
pragmatical. It is neither symbolic, hierarchical ñor organic. 
It is realistic, democratic and mechanical. It docs not seek 
symbolic, but realistic’ achievements in life; it desires real life 
and not the similitudes or symbols of other worlds. In Civil- 
ization, Capitalism and SociaÜsm, coUective labour stifles 
individual creation. Civilization de-personalizes. The eman- 
cipation of the personality, which civilization claims to 
achieve, is fatal to personal originaÜty. The principie of per¬ 
sonality is manifest only in culture. The will to power and 
‘hfe’ destroys the personality. Such is the paradox ofhistory. 

4 

The passage ffom culture to civilization impUes a pro- 
found change in the relationship between man and nature, and 
thus in his social environment and ultímate de^tiny. Eco- 
nomic materialism pointed out this truth, but in a form pepu- 
liar to man’s consciousness in a^civílized age. The triumph- 
ant advent of the machine opened a new era iri ^yhich life 
loses its organic character and natural rhythm; man is sepa- 
rated from nature by an artificial environment of macliines, 
by the very ipstruments of Iñs intended domination of 
nature. As a reaction against his mediaeval ascetic ideal, 
man puts aside both resignation and contemplation, and 
atterapts to domínate nature, organizo life and increase its 
productive forces. This, however, does not help to bring him 
into closer communion with die inner life and soul of nature. 
On the contrary, by mastering it technically and organizing 
its forces man becomes further removed from it. Organiza- 
tion proves to be the death of the organism. Life becomes 
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mcreasingly a matter of technique, The machine sets its stamp 
upon the human spirit and ali its manifestations, Thus civi- 
lization has neither a natural ñor a spiritual, but a mechanicai 
foundation. It represents par excellence the triumph of tech¬ 
nique over both the spirit and organism. Its speculation and 
art tend to become increasingly technical in charactcr, Fu- 
turist art is as characteristic of civilization as symbolist art of 
culture. The predominance of gnosiological, methodological 
and pragmatical currents in philosophy are also its peculiar 
feature. The very idea of an ‘applied’ philosophy is bom of 
the will to power and desire to discover its principie. Civiliz¬ 
ation, too, develops the principie of specialization at the 
expense of the integrity of spiritual culture. All men become 
specialists and exercise specialized functions. 

The machine and teclxnique are the product of the mental 
development and discoveries oí culture; but they sap its 
organic fo|indations and kill its spirit. Culture, having lost its 
soui, becomes civilization. Spiritual matters arq discounted; 
quantity displaces quality. "^lie assertion of the wiH to ‘life’, 
power, organization and earthly happiness, brings about 
mankind’s spiritual decline; for the higher spiritual life is 
based upon ascetidsm and resignation. Such are the tragedy 
and fate of historical destínies. Knowledge and Science be- 
come the instrument of reahzing the wiU to power, earthly 
happiness and the triumph of technique whose solé aim 
is the enjoyment of life in its immediate maniíestatíons. Art, 
too, becomes an instrument of technique and a decorative 
element in the organizatíon of life. The whole beauty of cul¬ 
ture associated with its temples and palaces now becomes a 
lifeless museum exhibit, The museum is the only tie civiliza¬ 
tion has with the past. There springs up a cult of life which 
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has no regard for any deeper purpose behind it. Nothmg has 
an authentic valué any longer. No moment or experience of 
life is suíficiently profound to permit of communion with 
eternity. Every instant and experience is but the means for 
speeding up the life processes aspiring towards a false etern¬ 
ity and the all-devouring vampire of the future, the promise 
of power and happiness. The evcr-quickening tempo of 
civilizatíon destroys all notíon of eiÁer past, present or 
etemity. 

Cívilization as opposed to culture, which is given up to 
the contemplation of eternity, tends to befuturist. Machinery 
and technique are chiefly responsible for the speeding up of 
life and its exclusive aspiration towards the future. Organic 
life is slower, less impetuous, and more concemed with 
essentials, while civilized life is superficial and accidental; for 
it puts the means and instruments of life before the ends 
whose significance is lost. The consciousness of asglized njen 
is concentrated exclusively upon the means and technique of 
life considered as the only reality, while its aims are regarded 
as illusory. Technique, organization and the produotíve pro¬ 
cesses are a reality while spiritual culture is unreal, a mere 
instrument of technique. The relation between the ends and 
the means is rcycrscd and perverted. Everythingis sacrificed 
to ‘life’, and its growing power, organization andenjoyment. 
But w^t is the purpose of‘Ufe’? Jias life any end or signi¬ 
ficance? Thisloss of any sense of purpose is the death of a 
culture. The machine acquires amagicpower over man. But 
the romantic repudiation of the machine and dvilization as 
merely a stage in hmnan destíny and a trial fortifying the 
human spirit is helpless to improve matters, for a simple 
revival of culture is impossible. In an age of dviHzatioa culture 
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is always roniantic and tumed towards communion with 
past reiigious-organic epochs. This is a law. The classical 
style is impossible in civiiization. All the Best represcntativcs 
of culture in the nineteenth century were romantics. But the 
only real way to culture lies through religious transfiguration. 

5 

Civiiization is by its naturc ‘bourgcois' in the deepest spíri- 
tual sense of the word. ‘Bourgeois’ is synonymous predsely 
with the civilized kingdom of this world and the civiUzed 
will to organized power and enjoyment of life. The spirit of 
civiiization is that of the middle classes; it is attached and 
clings to corrupt and transitory things; and it fears ctcrnity. 
To be a bourgeois is therefore to be a slave of matter and an 
enany of eternity. The perfected European and American 
civihzations gave rise to the indusixial-capitalist system, which 
representsmot only a mighty economic devclopment but the 
spkitual phenomenon of the annihílation of spirítuaUty. The 
industrial Capitalism of civiiization proved to be the destróyer 
of the eterhal spirit and the sacred traditions. Modern capi- 
talist civiiization is essentially atheistic and hostíle to the idea 
of God. The crime of küHng God must be laid at its door 
rather than at that of revolutionary SociaKsrti, which merely 
adapted itself to the civilized ‘bourgeois’ spirit and accepted 
its negative heritage, 

Industrial-capitahst civiiization, it is truc, did not altoge- 
ther repudíate religión: it w^ prepared to admit its pragmá¬ 
tica! utility and necessity. Thus religión, which had found a 
symbolic expression in culture, became pragmatical in dvi- 
lization. It could, indeed, prove useful and practical m the 
organization and fostering of life. Civiiization is by its nature 
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pragmatical. The popularity of pragmatism in America, the 
classical land of civilization, iieed cause no surprise. Social- 
ism, on the other hand, repudiated pragmatical religión; but 
it pragmatically defeijds atheism as being more useful for the 
development of Hfe forces and the worlíüy satisfaction of the 
larger masses of mankind. But the pragmatical and utilitarian 
approach of Capitalism had been the real source of atheism 
ancíspiritual bankruptcy. The useful and practically effective 
god of Capitalism cannot be the true God. He can be easily 
unmasked. Socialism is negatively right. The God of reli- 
gious revelations and symboHc culture had long vanished 
from capitalist civilization, just as it had receded from Him. 
It had turned its back upon everything ontologicai; it is, in 
fact, anti-ontological, mechanistic and fictitious. Its auto- 
matism, techniquc and mechanism constitute an antithesis to 
the organic, cosmic and spiritual character of aH being. Man’s 
economic life is not in itself eíther mcchanical or fiqfitious: ' 

lias real and divine roots in Hfe; for man has both a duty and 
impulse to develop himself econqmically. But the divorce of 
economy from Hfe, the exaltation of economics as the high 
principie of Hfe, the technical interpretation ofHfe, and the 
fundamental capitaHst principie of profit transform man’s 
economic Hfe into a fiction. The capitaHst systeni is sowmg 
the seeds of its own destruction by sapping the spiritual foun- 
datíonofman’seconomicHfe. Laboujr loses allspiritualpurpose 
and justificatioh and, as a result, brings an indictmení against 
the whole system. SociaHsm is the penalty it pays. But Social¬ 
ism carries on the work of dviHzation and reflects its ‘bour- 
geois’ principies; it attempts to develop civiHzation still 
further widiout infusing it with a new spirit. Thus industrial 
civiHzation manufactures fictions, inevitably saps both the 
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spiritual discipline and uiiotivating principie of labour and, in 
this way, prepares its own downfall. 

Civilization is powerless to realize its drcam of everlasting 
aggrandizcment. The tower of Babylon will remain unfin- 
ished. The World War alrcady iliustrates thc downfall of 
European civilization, thc crash of the industrial system and 
the iiut nasking of the fictions wlüch had nourished the ‘bour~ 
geois’ World. Such is the tragic dialectíc of historical destíny. 
Both culture and civilization are based upon it. Oniy a dyn- 
amic approach can lielp us to understand everything. And 
oniy then will it be seen that everything in historical destiny 
has a tendeney to be transformed into its opposite, that every¬ 
thing is riddled with contradictions and carries the seeds of its 
own destruction. 

Imperialism is the teclmical product of civilization. It is 
not culture. It is the bare wiíl^to universal doinination and 
ojrganization. It forms part of the capitalist system and is by 
naturc teclinical. Such is the English and Germán ‘bourgeois’ 
imperialism of the ninetepnth and twenticth centuries. It 
must be distinguished firom tlie divine imperialísms of the 
past, from the Holy Román and thc Byzantine Empires, 
which were symbolic and bclong to culture rather than 
dvihzation. Imperialism discloses theinsur tnountable dialectíc 
of historical destiny. Its will to universal dominatíon disin- 
tegrates and mclts the historical bodies of the natíonal states 
belonging to culture. The Britísh Etnpire is the end of 
Engknd as a natíonal State. But the ravenous imperial wiñ 
contains thc seed of death. Imperialism in its uncontroHable 
devéloprnentundermines its ownfoundatíons and prepares the 
transitíon to Socialism, which is Hkewise govemed by the wiU 
to universal power and organization and which thus is only 
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& fuither stage and manifestation oü dvilization. Both ím~ 
perialism and Sodalism are the expression of a dcsp cultaral 
aiñs, They repr^ent the triumph of dvilization at the ex¬ 
pense oí culture. This does not imply that culture is dying 
out, for ÍTi iís deeper sense it is etemal. Andent culture has 
collapsed and seemingly died. But in fací it continúes to Kve 
in US as a deep stratum in our bemg. And similarly, in an age 
of dsvilization, culture Uves a quaUtative and not quantitative 
Ufe in our depths. CiviUzationbrmgswithit barbarism, the vul- 
garization or loss of the perfect forms contributed by culture. 
This process of barbaiization has several aspeets. Thus an 
epoch of early mediaeval barbarism had succeeded the age of 
Hellenic culture and universal Román civilization. This ele¬ 
mental barbarism was the resuit of the new blood that had 
been ínfused into the ancient dvilization by the new peoples 
fresh from the northem fores\s. But the barbarism to which 
the high perfection of Europea» and world dvihz^tion cap 
give rise is of another kind. It is a barbarism tainted hy 
machine-oil and all the defeets ,of a technicaí dvilization. 
Such is the dialectic peculiar to dvilization. It exhaúsís man’s 
spiritual energy and the sources of culture, And this finally 
introduces the reign not of natural and barbarían fbrea in 
the best sense oCthe word, but of m^k automatism and 
mechanism as a substitute for authentic bdng. Civilization 
was bom of man’s will to real ‘Ufe’, power and happiness as 
opposed to the symboUc and contemplative nature of culture, 
Tlüs tcchnical transfiguration of Ufe is one of the paths lead- 
ing from culture to ‘Ufe’ and its transfiguration. Man was 
destined to foUow it in order to discovef fuUy all his technicaí 
poténtiaUties. But this path does not lead to authentic bdng 
and it only hdps to destroy man’s image. 



6 

A diíFerent type of will to ‘lifc’ and its transfiguratton may 
spring up within a culture. Civilization is not che only 
possible passage firom culture with its tragic antiíhesis to 
‘life’ and its transfiguration. There is also thc path of a 
religious transfiguration of life and fulfilment of trne 
being. We can estabiish four periods or States in man’s^iis- 
torical destiny: barbarism, culture, civilization and religious 
transfiguration. These States cannot be exaniined exclusively 
from the standpoint of chronology; for they can co-exist; 
they represent, in fact, the diflferent predispositions of the 
human spirit. But one of these States tends to predomínate at 
a given epoch. Thus the Hellenistic age and that of universal 
Román civilization were destined to give birth to the will to 
religious transfiguration, And te accounts for the origüi of 
Christian-ity, whosc essential mission was to transfigure life. 
In doing so it achieved iniracles; the will to perform miracles 
is always intimately connected with te will to bring 
about sn authentic transfiguration of life. But historically 
Christianity passed through periods of barbarism, culture 
and civilization, although in tem all it still represented 
essentially a transfiguration of Ufe. In its culture Christianity 
was pfe-erainently symboUc, contributing símiles, syrabols 
and images of transfiguration. In its period of civiUzatíon it 
became mainly pragmatícal, te means of developing te 
processes of Ufe and te te^Unique of spiritual discipline. But 
on te peaks of civilization its will to miracle erew weak 
and died out. Civüized Christians stül profess a lukewarm 
beUef in past miracles, but tey expect tem no longer and 
have lost all fervart will to achieve the transfiguríng miracle. 



But this fervent will to niirade ind the organic-spiritual 
transfiguratíon of life should reappear and inspire a dying 
culture with another sort of life than that oflfered it by 
a mechanical and technical dvilizatíon. Religión cannot 
remain a mere part of life, shelved and neglected. It must 
achieve that trae ontological transfiguratíon of life which 
culture attains only symboHcaHy and dvilizatíon technically. 
B%t we have, perhaps, stíll in store for us a period of aerial 
dvilizatíon. 

Russia was a country of enigmatícal destíny harbouring 
the passionate thought of a religious transfiguratíon of life. 
Our will to culture was always accompanied by the wül to 
‘life*. It had two aspects which were often confused: a striv- 
ing after a social transfigui-ation of life in dvilizatíon and 
after a religious transfiguratíon, a miracle in the destínies of 
human society or a people. We are facing the crisis of culture 
without having fuUy experienced the latter. Rq^sians hjive 
always tended to be dissatísfied with culture as an intermedí¬ 
ate stage of existence. Pushhin and die Alexandrian age 
constitute the peak of Russian culture. The RussiánJiterature 
and thought of the later nineteenth century were no longer 
representatíve of culture, but rather of an urge to ‘life’ and 
religious transfiguratíon. Tlut was the case of Gogol, Tolstoy 
and Dostoievsky as well as bf Soloviev, Leontíev andTedorov; 
and tihat, too, was the character of the more recent religious- 
philosophical currents. Our cultural traditíons had always 
been too weak. As a result vve are creating an ugly dvi- 
Hzation, for the barbarían elernent in us is always strong and 
our wili to religious transfiguratíon stricken with a sort of 
discased visión. But the Russian consdousness is more acute- 
ly and dccply aware of the cultural crisis and tragcdy of 
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historical destíny than tha| of tlie more fortúnate people of the 
West. The Russian soul has, perhaps, aiso a greater capacity 
for asserting its will to achieve the miracle of relígious trans- 
figuratioii. Lite aÜ tlic peoples of the worid to-day we lack 
culture and are destined to tread the path of civilizatíon. But 
we shall never be so hide-bound by either cultural s^í'mbolism 
or the pragmatism of dviUzation as the peoples of the West. 
The will of the Russian people has nced of purification aHd 
tempering,* and our people has a great expiation in store for 
it. Only thaa will its will to transfigure lifc give it the right 
to determine its mission ih the worldL 
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